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DR. MOORE. 



Among modem novels of English growth, 
few possess greater excdlence than Zeluco. Its 
author, JOHN MoORE, M.D., well known to 
the world by several successful publicaticMis, was 
bom at Stirling in the year 1730. He lost his 
father, a minister of the Scotch church, in his 
infancy ; and his mother, upon that event, re* 
moved with him to Glasgow. He was educated 
for the medical profession, and, after attending 
the University lectures, was received, at the early 
age of seventeen, as surge(»i's mate in the affied 
army in Flanders, th^i commanded hy the Duke 
of Cumberland. He returned to Ensland on 
the peace which took place the year aror, and, 
after passing some time in London, visited Paris 
in the course of professional improvement Here 
he spent two years in attendance on the lectures 
andhospitals; and was atthesametime patronized 
by the Duke of Albemarle, the English ambas- 
sador, who appointed him surgeon to his house- 
hoM ; but being offered a partnership with Mft 
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(i^fterWards t)r.) Gordon^ he returned^ and, after 
spending some more time in London, settled at 
Glasgow. Here he continued to practise for a 
few years with that gendeman, and afterwards 
alone, till he was forty, when an incident gave 
'k totally new direction to the rest of his life. — 
This was his introduction to the Hamilton fa- 
^ily> hy his attendance on the duke (George), a 
youth of fifteen, then labouring under a con- 
sumpfive disorder, for which he was ordered to 
the continent) where he died. Dr. Moore (for 
about this time he obtained the diploma of Doc- 
tor of physic from Glasgow) was, soon after this 
'event, engaged by the Duchess of Hamilton emd 
Argyle to accompany her son, the late Duke of 
Hamilton, who was also of a delicate constitu- 
tion, in an extensive tour on the continent, in 
which they spent five years. After his return, 
he removed with his fsimAy to London. 

Such a tour, in the maturity of life, and with Dr. 
Moore's genius, added to early opportunities 
he had enjoyed of acquaintance with die language 
and manners of foreign countries, might be sup- 
posed to ailbrd ample materials for entertaining 
and informing the public ; and accordingly the 
fruits of his travels soon appeared in two volumes, 
entitled A View of Society und Manners in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. These .were 
published in 3 779, and were succeeded by J View 
€f Society and Manners in Italy, in two volumes, 
published 17,87. These travels have been very 
generally read, .and cpntaio both information and 
entertainment. Their: aiufaoi was at once an acute 
and a good-natured observer of men and man« 
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na^, and was too much famiUarized with foreign 
countries to exhibit the dburiish prejudices which 
the mere Englishman is apt to display on his 
first crossing the Channel. In both these tours, 
entertainment has been one principal object with 
the author, and the result of his observations on 
manners and charaet^ is often made more lively 
by being mixed with anecdote, and throwa into 
the dramatic form of dialogue. From delinea* 
tions of this kind, the transition was easy to de- 
lineating character and manners under die form 
of a novel ; and his Zeluco^ which appeared in 
1789, placed its author in the first rank of wri- 
ters of that class. Dr. Moore's next publication 
was occasioned by a visit he made to Paris with 
Lord Lauderdale during the early scenes of the 
French revolution. It was entitled ji Journal 
during a Residence in Fratice,Jrom the Beginning 
of August to the Middle of December, 179^; to 
Mfhich is added, An Account of the most remark-- 
able Eoents that happened at Paris, from that 
Time to the Death of the late iCtitg (^France. 4 
vols. These are written with more discernment 
and impartiality than most publications of the 
time, but the crowding events of subsequent pe- 
riods have thrown them out of date. 

Dr. Moore's frequent and successful publica- 
tions caused his name to be ranked rather among 
authors than among professional men ; and though 
greatly esteemed by his friends, it does not appear. 
, that he was ever in full practice afier he removed 
to London. Amongst his various writings, howi 
ever, his own profession was not forgotten. He, 
pufaUshed in 17B6 a volume ^qtit\ed Medifiok 
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Skekhe$, in which he has treated his stttgect ra- 
ther in a popular than a scientific manner^ and 
not without a mixture, in his usual vein, of 
anecdotes and humou^us sarcasm. He also in-^ 
troduced a dissertation on consumption where 
one would scarcely have looked for it, in his 
V%iWofManner$inItah. The favourable manr 
n^ in which Zeluco baa been received induced 
Its author to give to the world two other novels, 
Edward, pubhsbed in 1796, and Mordauwt in 
1 800 ; the latter was the offspring of his decbning 
years. 

Dr. Moore died in 1803 at Richmond, where 
he had spent in retirement the last years of 
his life, delighting himself with the openii^ 
prospects of his rising family, five sons apd a 
daughter. He lived long enough to pride himr 
self in the growing reputation and brilliant ca- 
reer of one of these sons ; but happily for him- 
self, not long enough to witness the disappoint- 
ment of his fondest hopes, in the premature 
death of this gallant and unfortunate hero. Dr. 
Moore enjoyed tiie esteem of a numerous circle 
of acquaintance, by whom his social and com- 

Janionable qualities will long be remembered. 
[is person was large, his eye-brows remarkably 
tbick, his countenance was well calculated to add 
expression to that shrewdness of remark and that 
peculiar dry humour with which his conversation 
as well as his writings was plentifully seasoned. 
The novel of Zehico, which appears in this 
selection, is one of the most entertaining we 
possess, from the real knowledge of the world 
which it displays, and the hujnour and spiiit of 
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the dialogue. It also excites no small degree of 
interest. The scene is laid in Italy, and the fa- 
miliarity of the author with foreign manners 
enabled him to diversify bis productions with 
descriptions and characters beyond the range of 
our Qwn domestic society. This work is formed 
on the singular plan of presenting a hero of the 
story, if hero he may be called, who is a finished 
model of depravity. Zeluco is painted as radi- 
cally vicious, without the intermixture of any 
one good quality ; but if the perfectly virtuous 
character is to be considered, for so we are some* 
times told^ as out of nature, ''a faultless mon«» 
ster whom the world ne*er saw," it is to be 
hoped a perfectly vicious character is at least as 
extraordinary a production. I'here is no degree 
of atrocity to which human nature may not ar<« 
rive from time and circunistances ; want and 
misery harden the heart as well as the features ; 
but it is scarcely conceiveable that a youth com- 
ing into he with every advantage of fortune and 
person and abiUties, should never feel his heart 
expand, amongst his youthful companions, into 
some kindly feeling, bearing at least the senv* 
blance of benevolence. The whole character has 
a diu-ker tinge of villainy than is usually found 
in this country : it is drawn with great strengtli, 
and jHTOceeds in a regular progress of depravity* 
from his squeezing the sparrow to death when a 
child, to the incident of the deadly grasp which 
be gives his own child ; a circumstance of hor- 
ror new and truly tragical. It reaches, like the 
character of Satan, the sublime of guilt. The 
attachment, between the wife and her lover is 
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managed with great delicacy ; yet if she preserves 
her virtue, it may be said to be heureusement: and 
amiable and excellent as they both are, it may 
admit of a doubt how far it i& favourable co good 
morals to interest the xeader in a passion far a 
married woman, however unhappily she may be 
yoked. The character of Signora Sponsa is 
drawn with spirit; it is quite a foreign one- 
The conversation->pieces abound in humour, and 
show that intimate knowledge of real life and 
characters which mere sentimental noveb are 
generally deficient in. The quarrel between the 
two Scotchmen about the character of their queen 
Mary is infinitely amusing, and while it touches 
the national character and national partialities 
with the hand of a &iend, it at the same titxie 
exhibits them in a light truly comic. Father 
Mulo is amusing ; and there is a good deal of 
light humour in the story of RosoUa, or rather 
in the manner of telling it. Much knowledge of 
the world and good sense are exhibited in the 
dialogues between the hot-headed young protest- 
ant divine and the colonel, whose wife he insists 
upon converting : the death-bed of the latter is 
afiecdng, and exhibits views of piety if not vivid, 
at least calm and rational. It must by no means 
be forgotten that, to the honour of the author, 
thev^ is a great deal of forcible reasoning against 
the slave-trade ; and there is no stroke in Sterne 
of a finer pathos than the answer of the dying 
Hanno, when he was told that his cruel m^ter 
would broil in hell to all etermty— "I hope he 
will not sufier so long." The your^ may melt 
into tears at Juiia MandeviiU and The Man of 
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Feelins ; the romantic will love to shudder at 
Udolpho ; but those of mature age, who know 
what human nature is, will take up again and 
again Dr. Moore's Zeluco. 

Edwardy the author's next publication of 
the kind, is much inferior to Zeluco : the best 
character in it is that of Barton the epicure, who 
is mdifierent to every thing but a good table, 
and marries his wife for her skill in preparing a 
dish of stewed carp. It has also many amusing 
conversation-pieces. Dr. Moore tells a story 
well, but it must be allowed he makes the most 
of it. He has not spared his own profession, 
but has some lively strictures on the incapacity 
and charlatanerie of pretenders in it. He drew 
with a free pen; and from his acquaintance with 
life, and faciUty in dialogue, it seems propable 
that he would have succeeded in comedy, if he 
had turned his thoughts that way. Mordatmt, 
written a little before Dr. Moore's death, is a 
very languid production; both his novels subse- 
quent to Zeluco are not only inferior in enter- 
tainment to his first work, but, what was less to 
be expected^ inferior in morality^ 
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CHAPTER I. 
Strong indications of a vicious disposition. 

« 

Religion teaches that vice leads to endless misery 
in a future state ; and experience proves that, in« 
spite of the gayest and most prosperous appear- 
ances, inward misery accompanies her ; for even in 
this life her ways are ways of wretchedness, and all 
her paths are woe. 

This observation has been so often made, that it 
must be known to all, and its truth is seldom formal- 
ly denied by any ; yet the conduct of men would 
sometimes lead us to suspect, either that they had. 
never heard it, or that they think it false. To recal a 
truth' of such importance to the recollection of man- 
kind, and to illustrate it by eiuunple, may therefore 
be of use. 

^ Tradkg the windings of vice, however, and de- 
lineating the disgusting features of villainy are un- 
pleasant tasks ; and some people cannot bear to con- 
template such a picture. It is fair, therefore, to warn 
readers of this turn of mind, not to peruse the story 
ofZeluco. 

This person, sprung from a noble family in Sicily, 
was a native of Palermo, where he passed the years of: 
early diildhood without being distinguished by any 
thing very remarkable in his.dispoaition, unless it was. 
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a tendency to insolence, and an Inclination to do- 
mineer over boys of inferior rank and circumstances. 
The bad tendency of this, however, was so strongly 
remonstrated against by his father, and others who 
superintended his education, that it was in a great 
degree checked, and in a fair Vay of being entirely 
overcome. 

In the tenth year of his age he lost his father, and 
was left under the guidance of a mother, whose dar- 
ling he had ever been, and who had oflen blamed her 
husband for too great severity to a son, whom, in 
her fond opinion, nature had endowed with every 
good quality. 

A short time after the death of his father, Zeluco 
began to betray strong symptoms of that violent and 
overbearing disposition to which he had always had 
a propensity, though he had hitherto been obliged to 
restrain it. Had that gentleman lived, a few years 
longer, the violence of Zeluco's temper would, it ia 
probable, have been weakened, or entirely annihi- 
lated, by the continued influence of this habit of re- 
straint, and the rest of his life might have exhibited 
a very difierent character ; for he shewed sufficient 
command of himself £is long as his fadier lived : but 
very soon after his death, *he indulged, without con- 
trol, every humour and caprice; andhia mistaken 
motlier applauding the blusterings of petulance and 
pride as indications of spirit> his temper became 
more and more ungovernable, and at length seemed 
as inflammable as gunpowder, bursting intofladies 
of rage at the slightest touch of provocation. 

It may be proper to mention one instance of thia 
violence of temper, from which the reader will be 
enabled to form a juster notion than his mother did, 
of what kind of spirit it was an indication. 

He had a favourite sparrow, so tame that it picked 
crumbs from his hand and hopped familiarly on the 
table. One day it did not perform certain tricks which 
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tie had taught it, to his satisfaction. This put the boy 
into a passion : the bird, being frightened, attempted 
to fly off the table. He suddenly seized it with his 
hand^ and, while it struggled to getfree, with a curse 
he squeezed the little animal to death. His tutor, 
who was present, Was so shocked at this instance of 
absurd and brutal rage, that he punished him as he 
deserved, saying, 'I hope this will cure you of giving 
vent to such odious gusts of passion. If it does not, 
remember what I tell you, sir ; they will render you 
hateful to others, wretched to yourself, and may 
bring you one day to open shame and endless remorse.' 
Zeluco complained to his mother ; and she dismis- 
sed the tutor, declaring, that she would not have her 
fion's vivacity repressed by the rigid maxims of a 
narrow-minded pedant. 



CHAPTER, n. 

'^ See how the world its veterans rewards ! 
A youth of frolics — an old age of cards.'' pope. 

BeIng now freed from that authority which had hi- 
therto stimulated him to occasional exertions, Zelu- 
co renounced all application to letters. This was 
partly owing to the love of dissipation and amuse- 
ment natural to boys, but principally to the influence 
of a maxim very generally adopted by servants, and 
by them and other profound observers instilled into 
the minds of the young heirs of great fortunes, 
whose faculties it too oflen benumbs, like the touch 
of the torpedo, and renders them incapable through 
life of every praise-worthy exertion. The maxim is 
this — That learning, although it is sometimes of 
service to those who are intended for certain profes- 
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sionsy or are in any way to gain a livelihood by i% 
is entirely useless to men whose fortunes arc already 
made — It is hardly to be conceived how many 
young minds have been checked in the progress m 
improvement by the secret operation of this malig- 
nant doctrine. 

The neglect of letters was compensated, in his mo- 
ther's opinion^ by his assiduous application to danc- 
cing, fencing, and other accomplishments of the 
same class. Indeed, she imagined he bestowed super- 
fluous pains even on these, being persuaded that na- 
ture had done so much for her son^ that there was 
no need of the ornaments of art. 

Being captivated with the uniform of some Nea- 
politan officers, Zeluco, at an early period of hislife, 
announced a decided taste for the profession of arms. 
This heroic resolution was highly approved of by all 
those to whom he communicated it; which, indeed, 
was generally the case whatever he communicated, 
because he associated only with those who were rea- 
dy to approve of all he did or proposed; for it was 
Bnother miserable trait in this young man's charac* 
ter, to prefer the company of obsequious dependants, 
who on no occasion withhold their assent, to that of 
men of a liberal spirit or of equal rank with himself; 
a feature which infallibly puts an end to improve- 
ment, and renders a man at length as disagreeable to 
society as society is to him. The tender affection of 
his mother was not greatly alarmed at the martial re- 
solution of her son, because in the Neapolitan do- 
minions the profession of a soldier having no connex- 
ion with fighting, this indulgent parent knew' that 
her son*8 military ardour would subject him to no 
other danger than is attendant on reviews : to this 
she submitted, bein^ aware that glory could not be 
obtained for nothing. 

The pacific situation of the Neapolitan army, how- 
ever, was not Zeluco's reason for preferring it ; for ho 
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^9t» naturally of a daring spirit. He, like many other 
idle young men, wasattracted to the profession of 
arms by a relish for the dress of an officer, and by the 
vanity of command over a few soldiers. At this time 
he thought no deeper on the subjects An applica- 
tion was therefore madQ by this indulgent mother fbr 
a commission for her son ; between which period and 
the time of its being granted, Zeluco counted the 
moments with the most fretful impatience; for al- 
though he had already ordered his regimenttill^, and 
often indulged himself in the pleasure of strutting in 
them before a mirror, yet he experienced the agonies 
of Tantalus till he could appear with them abroad. 
As the exigencies of the service did not require the 
immediate presence of Zeluco, he was permitted to 
remain at Palermo, and was introduced by his mo- 
ther into a select circle of her own acquaintance^ 
which, she informed him consisted of the very he^ 
company of Paflermo, where he would acquire the 
most useful of all knowledge— the knowledge of the 
world — and this too in the most agreeable and most 
effectual manner. 

This 45ocietj was principally composed of a set of 
ladies of quality — maidens, wives, and widows — re* 
spectable undoubtedly on account of their sex and 
age ; and a few gentlemen who bore a wonderful re- 
semblance in character to the ladies. Whatever bu- 
siness or avocation the members of this society h'ad» 
besides those of cards and sleep, it must be confes- 
sed that such avocations occupied but a moderate 
share of their time, as all of them spent six or seven 
hours of th« four-and-twenty in the former, and none . 
of them allowed less than nine to the latter. 

Zeluco's bloom, vivacity, and aptitude in learning ' 
the different games, procured him many flattering 
marks of attention from the female members. These 
for some time pleased the youth himself, while his 

b3 
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nother was higlilv gratified with the congratulations 
poured out on all sides on the promising talents and 
charming appearance of her son ; she reflected with 
pleasure also on the vast advantase which he enjoyed 
in beings at such an early period of his life, removed 
from the contagion of frivolous company, and intro- 
duced into so polished a circle. What degree of im- 
f)royement a steady and persevering cultivation of 
this society might have produced in Zeluco, was not 
fairly tried ; for the flatteiy and blandishments of the 
old ladies soon became insipid, and he strayed in 
search of pleasure to those haunts were she appears 
with less decorum and more zest ; soon after, he join- 
ed his regiment at Naples, where he passed most of 
his time with afewyoung officers, who, with an equal 
passion for pleasure, had not equal means of indulg- 
ing it, and were therefore too apt to flatter his vanity 
and bear his humours. — The love of pleasure seemed 
to increase upon him by indulgence, and was greatly 
cherished by the ill-jucq^ed prodigality of his mother, 
whose fondness coidd not resist his unrelenting im- 
portunity for money. The means with which this 
'tuniished him of indulging all his humours, in a coun- 
try were rank claims an almost despotic sway over 
the lower orders of mankind, joined to his keeping 
company only with dependants, cherished and invi- 
gorated the seeds of caprice, selfishness, pride, and 
injustice, which had been early sown in the breast of 
2eluco, and perhapsLgenerated those which did not 
originally exist. With no pursuit but pleasure, and 
with superfluous means of attaining it, he enjoyed 
very little, being the constant slave of humour and 
caprice; and, besides, he looked forward with such 
.fretful impatience to the period when the law allowed 
ium the uncontrolled command of his fortune, as was 
sufficient of itself to embitter all his present enjoy- 
ments. 

The original source of his wretchedness, and what 
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had augmented, or perhaps generated, this miserable 
impatience of temper, was the indulgence of his 
humours, and his being too liberally supplied in the 
means of gratification ; but he himself imputed all 
his misery to the scanty allowance granted by his tu- 
tors, and to his not being of age. 

Previous to this perioa he returned to Palermo; 
and although he did not attend his mother's assem- 
blies with all the punctuality that she wished, yet he 
could not always resist the importunity of a mother 
who was ready to make every sacrifice for his gra- 
tification, and who exacted nothing in return but 
that he should give her the pleasure of seeing him 
admired in public, and condescend to bestow a little 
of his company on her in private. 

The happy moment he had so anxiously siehed for 
arrived ; and his guardians devolved into nis own 
hands the entire conduct of his fortune. But while 
he remained in Sicily, on account of certain arrange- 
ments for which his presence was thought indispen- 
sably necessary, an incident occurred which detained 
him longer than he intended. 



CHAPTER III. 



^* Virtae she finds too painful an endeavour; 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever." pope. 

One of the most important personages of the society 
into which Zeluco had been introduced, was the 
Countess Brunella, a lady who took every opportunity 
of insinuating that she had been in her youtii greatly 
distinguished for her beauty. Nothing however re« 
raain^to justify her pretensions, except this single 
consideration, tnat asshehad no fortune, and possess- 
ed no amiable quality, it was impossible to account 
for the marriage which raised her both to raiik and 
fortune, but by supposing that, at the time it took 
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place, she was handsome. Her charms, however, 
whatever they had once been, were now entirely fled : 
but she still retained all the vanity, insolence, and 
caprice, which ever attended the bloom of beauty, 
with the addition of that peevishness and ill-humour 
which often accompany its decay. Her insolence, 
however, was only displayed to the unprotected, and 
her ill-humour to her servants ; for to her superiors 
she was always obsequious, and to her equals she dis- 
played an everlasting simper of approbation. This 
woman's benevolence was regulated by decorum ; 
her friendship by conveniency ; and all her affections 
by etiquette. Her heart had no concern in any of 
these matters. 

She was chaste, without being virtuous ; because 
in her it proceeded &om constitution, not principle. 
Guarded by the breastplate of frigidity, which, nke 
the aegis of Minerva, repels the shafts of love, she 
walk^ through life erect, and steady to the dictates 
of decorum and self-interest, without a slip or false 
step. 

P Inexorable to all helpless females who, from the 
frailty of nature, or the perfidy of man, were observ- 
ed to totter, or even to stoop, in their progress, she 
insisted that they should be for ever excluded from 
the society of the upright : and if any person shewed 
a disposition to palliate their errors, this vulture of 
chastity quitted, for a moment, the frail bird on whom 
she had pounced, and turned her envenomed beak 
against those who were for shewing the smallest de- 
gree of mercy ; and being freed by nature from any 
propensity to one particular frailty, ^e indulgedf, 
without bounds, in the gratification of envy, hatred, 
slander, haughtiness, and other vices of the same 
class, for which, from her childhood, she had disco- 
vered a decided taste. 

This lady had a niece who lived with her. The 
young lady had little or no fortune in her own posses** 
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skm> and as little in expectation from ber aunt, who 
was too vain and ostentatious to save any of her in- 
come, ample as it was. But the countess flattered 
herself that she should procure her niece such a mar- 
riage as would instantly supply all deflcienciesy and 
raise her to wealth and sranaeur. She made several 
unsuccessful attempts tor that purpose : the failure 
proceeded more from dislike of the aunt, than from 
the want of attractions in the young lady. 

A little after Zeluco came of age, the aunt fixed 
her eyes on him as a commodious match for her niece. 
— She was not unacquainted with his irregularities ; 
l)ut as she considered rank and fortune as the great 
essentials in a husband, these being secured, she 
thought the rest of small importance. On former 
occasions she had proved, that she looked upon age 
and infirmity as no obstacles to the honour of being 
a husband to her niece ; and by the pains she now 
took to draw in Zeluco to a marriage, she made it 
dear that she considered profligacy as an objection 
equally frivolous. 

She beean by paying uncommon attention to the 
mother of Zeluco : as Uie countess Brunella was her 
superior by nuptial rank, this attention greatly flat- 
tered the vanity of that weak woman. — She had for 
some time observed that Zeluco seemed to pay more 
particular regard to her niece than to any other 
young lady at Palermo ; and she carefully instruct- 
ed her in the arts of cherishing a moderate degree 
of liking into a violent passion. But this young lady, 
with less prudence, had much more sensibility than 
her aunt. The genteel figure and alluring manners 
of Zeluco seduced her into all the unsuspecting con- 
fidence of love; but he, amidst afiected passion, pre- 
served all the circumspection of determined perfidy. 

Whilst the aunt, therefore, was artfully planning 
what she considered as an advantageous match for 
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her niece, the unwary young woman granted, with- 
out marriage, what her aunt in similar circumstances 
had carefully preaierved ; not from any value she 
put upon the thing, but meftely because she knew 
that by that means alone she could secure the hus- 
band who then paid his court to her. 

Zeluco soon became tired of his conquest, and dis- 
gusted with the tears of the unhappy girl. He neg- 
lected her with an unfeeling indifference more unpar- 
donable than the crime he had committed. This 
being observed by the aunt, she questioned her niece, 
who candidly confessed what her situation would ia 
a short time have revealed. 

The countess expostulated with Zeluco, attempt- 
ing to obtain by threats, what integrity and a sense 
of honour ought to have inclined him to perform. 
He treated her threats with derision, and with all the 
coolness of a veteran in iniquity he told her that, if 
she chose to keep her niece's secret, he shbuld ; in 
which case, by the industry of her aunt, she might 
still be provided with a husband : in the mean time, 
added he sarcastically, it is to be hoped you will 
make your own niece an exception from your fa- 
vourite maxim, that all who have made a single false 
step should be for ever excluded from respectable 
society. 

The young lady retired to a relation In the coun- 
try ; and the adventure might have remained un- 
known to the public, had not the aunt, in the mad- 
ness of her resentment, prompted a Neapolitan of- 
ficer, who depended on her interest for his promo- 
tion, to call Zeluco to an account for his conduct on 
this occasion. Zeluco, who was constitutionally in- 
trepid, had for some time wished for an opportunity 
of nghting a duel, the 6clat of which was wanting to 
his reputation. He went out at the first hint with 
the Neapolitan, and, being an admirable swordsman. 
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wounded ancl disarmed him ; and thiis became an 
object of greater admiration in the eyes of many la- 
dies than ever, both on account of this duel and the 
occasion of it* 

The rage, disappointment, and wounded pride of 
tke'aunt^ when she knew the event of the duel, ren- 
dered her exceedingly miserable ; but as in her pro- 
sperity she had no feeling for the unfortunate, her 
own misfortunes excited no compassion. Some of 
her most intimate acquaintance, who passed for her 
friends, involving the niece in their hatred of the 
aunt, betrayed a malicious satisfaction at the fate of 
the unhappy young woman. And what was equally 
unjust, the public indignation at the base conduct of 
Zeluco was not so great as it ou^t to have been, 
merely because the person he had ruined was the 
niece of this odious dowager. 

This woman might have gone through life with as 
few enemies as friends, had she remamed passively 
selfish ; but she. was making continual professions of 
fnendriiip ; she affected to be the dearest friend of all 
her acquaintance, and to take a most extraordinary 
share of interest in all their concerns. Each of them 
in their turns discovered, that her professions were 
false ; — from her acquaintance they became her ene- 
mies, and beheld, her misfortunes with joy, which 
otherwise they would have regarded only with indifr 
&rence* 



CHAPTER IV. 

The gratitude of a son to an indulgent mother. 

A 8H0HX time after this adventure, Zeluco passed 
over to Italy, and in the different states of that lux- 
urious country he spent two years, in every yolup- 
tuou6:and expensive gratification that his own imagi- 
nation, or that of the profligate company he kept, 
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could suggest. His mother had parted from him witir 
reluctance ; her fond partiality remained strong as 
ever, in spite of all the proofs of a vicious disposi- 
tion he had displayed : she viewed his character in a 
manner precisely the reverse of that in which Des- 
demona contemplated Othello's ; she saw Zeluco'» 
mind in his visage ; and as this was fair and regular, 
she fondly believed it to be a faithful index of the 
other ; imputing all that part of his conduct which 
she could not justify, to the warmth of youth, which 
time and reflection would- soon correct. She ex- 
tracted a promise from him, before they parted, that 
he should write to her regularly twice every month 
till his return. And as she had observed on many 
occasions that he was by no means exact in fulfilling 
his engagements, she took this promise with some 
solemnity, and made him renew it oftener than once, 
adding, that if he neglected, she should certainly 
imagine that something very terrible had happened : 
she therefore entreated hmi very earnestly, by a 
punctual correspondence, to save her from such a 
painful idea. 

The manner in which Zeluco fulfilled this engage- 
ment, will set his filial affection in a dear pomt of 
view. 

In a very short space after his arrival on the conti- 
nent, he began to think the writing a few lines every 
fortnight to his mother a piece of intolerable slavery. 
— And being, while at Rome, confined to hb cham- 
ber, on account of a complaint which debarred him 
equally from pleasure and amusement, he thought 
this a commooious opportunity of anticipating the 
trouble of a correspondence which was apt to break 
in upon him' at less convenient seasons. He there- 
fore wrote a number of letters to his mother, a little 
varied in the expression, and properly dated ; these 
he arranged according to their dates, and then call- 
ing his valet de chambre,— there, said he, carry one 
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of these letters to the post-house every fortnight ; 
and when they are exhausted let me know, that I 
may prepare some more for the old lady. 

It would be equally superfluous and disagreeable 
to follow Zeluco through the scenes of extravagance, 
folly, and vice, in which he acted a principal part 
for two or three years in the various towns of Italy. 
Although he had been happy during the whole of 
that short periody it would nave been happiness ra- 
ther too dearly bought at the exi^ense of the misery 
and remorse he felt on finding his credit exhausted, 
and his fortune involved to such a.degree, that no- 
thing but a long and steady course of oeconomy 
could possibly extricate it : — but he had not even the 
recollection of happiness to comfort him for the ruin 
of his affairs ; his fortune had been dissipated in de** 
bauchery, without pleasure ; in magnificence, which 
conferred not respect ; and in gaming, which some- 
times drove him to the brink of desperation. Let 
this general account save us from entering into a de< 
tail of adventures which bear the strongest resem- 
blance to those of so many profligate young men 
who have acted the same parts on tne same theatre. 

When his money and credit were nearly exhaust- 
ed, he joined his regiment at Naples ; where, aflfer 
having remained a decent time to entitle him to ask 
a new leave of absence, he made application for 
permission to pass Over to Sicily for Uie arrange- 
ment of his domestic affidrs. 

On his return to Palermo he had no immediate re- 
source but in what his mother could spare him from 
her own jointure ; and these suppUes were not grant- 
ed without strong remonstrances against his extra- 
vagance. Those, however, he heard with apparent 
patience, and repeated assurances of amendment, as 
long as she had either money or credit remaining ; 
but when both were exhausted, he shewed the same 

VOL. xxxxy. c 
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impatient and overbearing temper, to her, of which 
he had always given proofs to tlie rest of the world ; 
but what in the one case she had palliated as the 
ebullitions of youthful spirit and vivacity, in the other 
she considered as the most unheard-of cruelty and 
ingratitude. In the bitterness of her heart, she enu^- 
merated every instance of indulgence, generosity, 
and affection she had shewn him, and upbraided him 
for the returns he had made, in terms dictated by- 
rage and disappointment. He answered, with the 
most insulting coolness and the most stinging indif- 
ference. The unhappy woman was wounded to the 
soul. She had looked forward' with parental impa- 
tience to the hour of her son's return. Her spirits 
had risen or fallen as that happy epoch seemed to 
advance or to recede. — Her daily prayer, and night- 
ly dream, was this darling son's return, improved by 
experience, accomplished by travel, the object of 
universal admiration, while she imagined that she 
herself should be envied by every mother in Palermo. 
Her disappointment was as severe as her hopes 
had been sanguine. — She felt 

'* How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child." 

She retired to the house of a poor relation who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Palermo : — one whom she 
had neglected in tlie pride of her prosperity ; a cir- 
cumstance which made her misery more acute, and 
her misfortunes less pitied. In this retreat, after 
languishing a few months, she died heart-broken. 

The emotions of remorse which took place on this 
event, in. the conscious mind of Zeluco, were not of 
long duration ; his embarrassed circumstances gave 
him more lasting uneasiness ; for, notwithstanding 
his estate was now disburdened of his mother's join- 
ture, he was still under the necessity of confining 
himself to a very scanty revenue. 

Being mortified with the idea of remaining either 
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in Sicily Or the kingdom of Nacples while bis tiffisiirs 
were in this embarrassed situation, he applied to a 
brother of his father, an officer of rank in the Span- 
ish service, who was then at Madrid, declaring a de- 
sire of entering into that service, on condition of 
obtaining the same rank in the Spanish service which 
he had in the Neapolitan, with the hope of future 
promotion. He had already got leave from the Nea- 
politan court for this step, with a recommendation 
from the minister. His plan was to put his estate 
under management till such time as the most press- 
ing debts were clear^ ; and he thought, witn the 
remainder of his fortune added to his pay, he should 
pass his time more to his mind in the character of a 
soldier, than he could by observing a languid sys- 
tem of ceconomy in Sicily. 



CHAPTER V. 

The hyoe of a very young lady* 

^* Fallere credentem non est operosa pueUam 
Gloria.** ovid. epibt. 

While Zelucp waited the result of this application, 
a young lady of Palermo became, by the sudden 
death of her brother, heiress of a very considerable 
fortune ; for although her father was still alive, and 
her mother only forty years of age, yet as she had 
not proved pregnant for many years, the daughter's 
succeeding to her father's whole fortune was consi- 
dered as next to infallible. This certainly was the 
opinion of Zeluco, and he immediately applied every 
art of insinuation he was possessed of, to gain the 
affections of this young laidy. 

Zeluco was of a very elegant as well as vigorous 
make ; his person was finely proportioned ; and al- 
though some people who pretended to skill in phy- 

c2 
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siognomy asserted that they could detect the indt* 
cations of ill-nature and of a vicious disposition in 
his countenance, yet, in the general opinion, and 
particularly in that of Signora Rosolia (the young 
lady in question), he was a very handsome, man. 
Rosolia was one of those young ladies who, when 
they greatly approve of a man's face and figure, are 
inclined to believe that every other good quality is 
added thereunto. 

A gentleman, superior to Zeluco in all respects 
but external figure, had for some time, with the ap- 
probation of her parents, paid his addresses to her. 
But no sooner had the new lover made a declaration 
of his passion, than he appeared in her eyes prefer- 
able to the old. On what this preference was found- 
ed appeared afterwards, when Zeluco lamented his 
hard fate in having a rival who was countenanced by 
both her parents : for Rosolia then assured him that 
this could proceed solely from their not being in« 
formed of Zeluco's sentiments ; but, as soon as they 
are, added she, they will certainly prefer you as a 
son-in-law to Signer Michelo. 

I am extremely happy to know that you are of 
that opinion, cried Zeluco. 

I am quite certain of it, said she. 

You have heard them speak upon the subject 
then? said he. 

No, never ; replied she. 

Idol of my soul, replied Zeluco, how then are you 
certain that they would prefer me to Signer Mi- 
chelo ? 

Because, replied this judicious young lady, there 
is no comparison between you. Every body that 
has eyes must see that you are a far han^omer man. 

However flattering it might seem, Zeluco was a 
good deal disappointed when he was informed of the 
circumstance on which she founded her hopes, and 



he thought 1119 surest course was to get possession 
of the young lad/s fortune and person in the first 
place, and to solicit the father's and mother's con- 
sent afterwards. 

Haying expressed his gratitude on account of the 
&vourable sentiments she entertained of htm, he told 
her, that parents often viewed things of this nature 
in a di&rent light from their children : — That his 
rival had probably secured the favour 'of her &ther 
and mother, by applying to them in the first in- 
stance ; because her fortune, not her heart, was that 
gentlemaa's sole object^-*That he, on the coiitrary, 
had given no hint of his passion to them, but had ap- 
plied directly to her, because it was her heart alone 
that he was solicitous about. As for fortune, it was 
what he had ailways despised, and had not the least 
weight with him in his present suit ; — of which dis- 
interested way of thinking he was ready to give her 
an immediate proo^by marrying her secretly with- 
out any person's consent but her own, and without 
the certainly of a single sequin. 

•The young lady, in cmswer to this, told him, that 
she could not comply with his proposal without im- 
piety ; for that her mother had been alarmed on a 
former occasion with the assiduities of a person she 
did not approve, had conducted her to the Madre 
Chiesa, and in the chapel of St. Rosdia, in the pre- 
sence of the saint herself, had made her pledge her 
solemn promise, never to give her hand in marriage 
without the consent of her father and mother ; as- 
suring her, at the same time, that they, on their part^ 
should never exact of her to marry any man con- 
trary to her inclination. 

It is impossible for me, therefore, added this pious 
young lady, to break the engagement, without incur- 
ring th6 dbpleasure not only of my parents but also 
of my patroness, who hitherto hath wways displayed 

c3 
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great kindness to me, and will certainly hot edslly 
forgive the breach of an engagement to which she 
herself was an eye-witness. 

Zeluco, perceiving that the idea of provoking St* 
Rosolia filled the lady's mind with horror, did not 
think it prudent to insist at that time on the point 
he wished to carry ; — he took her promise, however, 
that she would not mention what nad passed to her 
parents, till he had time to reflect on what were the 
properest measures to adopt« 

This injunction she punctually observed.^—At 
their next interview, he told Rosolia, that he had 
been considering what she had said, regarding the 
promise she had given to her mother in the chapel 
of her patroness ; that he was not surprised to hnd 
this made great impression on one of her piety and 
understanding. This, and similar instances of the 
goodness of her disposition, he said, endeared her 
to him more and more ; for although the graces of 
her face and person had made the firet impression on 
his heart, yet it was the beauties of her mind, the 
amiable sweetness of her disposition, her i>iety, and 
above all her admirable gooa sense, that riveted big 
chains. Zeluco had an opinion, that people in ge- 
neral are most gratified when praised for those qua- 
lities in which they are most deficient. On tliis 
principle, he never failed to praise this young lady 
on the superior excellency of her imderstanding. 

He then proceeded to observe, that with respect to 
the engagement which she imagined she had enter- 
ed into at the Madre Chiesa, she had evidently been 
surprised into it, and it was not to be supposed that 
St. Rosolia could, in her heart, approve of so rash a 
vow, especially as it had been made without her pre- 
vious consent ; adding, that as for himself, he was 
certain that he should not survive the refusal he was 
sure of receiving from her mother : — he therefore 

3 
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left it to the young lad^ to consider, whether it was 
probable that St. Rosoha, her patroness, and without 
a doubt the most compassionate of all the saints, 
would approve of a measure which would infallibly 
occasion the death of a person who was, and had 
ever been, her faithful votary. And all for what? 
To gratify hard-hearted parents, who only consulted 
their own avarice and disregarded true love. 

As the tenderness of this young lady's heart was 
equal to the weakness of her understanding, and both 
infinitely surpassed those graces and beauties which 
Zeluco nad so liberally imputed to her, she began tobe 
convinced by his reasoning, and melted by his entrea- 
Xles ; : but having, in the course of their conversation, 
said that she was quite certain of prevailing on her fa- 
ther at least to give his consent,— for he had always 
been in the highest degreeindulgenttoheryandnever 
had, in any one instance, withstood her persevering 
solicitation, — Zeluco, contrary to his first opinion, 
thought it would be most prudent to allow her to try 
to move her father; and if in spite of her sanguine 
hope she should fa^, he still would have it in his 
power to persuade her into a secret marriage. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The reasoning of a young lady in love. — The tioeakness 

qfajaiher. 

The impatience of the lady's love made her seize the 
very earliest opportunity of acquainting her father 
with the state of her heart, which she did in very 
pathetic terms. 

The astonished father at first insisted on the en- 
couragement which had been given to her first lover, 
the real worth of his character^ and the advantages of 
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such a connexlan. To these arguments the lady 
opposed her love for Zeluco, and her indiierence 
for the other. 

The father hinted at the embarrassed situaition of 
Zeluco's, circumstances. 

The lady declared that this gave her peculiar satis* 
faction, because it afforded a proof to the whole worl d, 
that in so material a point as the choice of a husband, 
she was superior to aJl low and sordid considerations, 
which could not fail of raising her in the esteem, of 
the judicious^ and would for eVer ensure to her the 
gratitude as well as the love of her husband. 

Tile father suggested, that while she thus proved 
the disinterested purity of her own conduct, she 
could not be certain that her lover was actuated by 
the same noble and disinterested motives. 

To this the daughter with equal readiness and 
warmth replied, that Zeluco had already given the 
most undoubted proofs of the generous turn . of his 
mind, his superiority to all mercenary views and sordid 
considerations^ by tbe magnificent manner in which 
he had spent the greatest part of his own fortune. 

The mther shook his head with an air of dissatisfac- 
tion, and then mentioned the libertine character of 
Zeluco, the number of women he had seduced, and 
his neglect of them afterwards; dwelling with em- 
phasis on the cruel treatment of the Countess Bru- 
nella*s niece* 

' This was an unlucky argument, and produced an 
effect directly contrary to what was intended. The 
young lady acknowledged that Zeluco had been wild 
and rakish ; — most young men of spirit were ; — that 
he had turned the heads of many young women — ^no 
wonder, he was so very genteel and handsome ;— - 
that he had afterwards neglected them because he 
found them unworthy of his esteem, and they, of 
course, accused him of inconstancy;— Uiat Signora 
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Brunella's niece was a very weak yottng tooman ; it 
was not to be supposed a man of Zelucas good sense 
would ever dream of taking such a person for his wife; 
— ^thaty for her own part, she was awafe, that by en- 
tirely possessing aman so greatly admired by all other 
women, she must be exposed to the enyy of her own 
sex ; — but that internal tranquillity, and domestic 
happiness, would enable her to despise their disap- 
pointmentand malice; for she knew that Zelucohad 
fixed his heart upon her, and her alone ; was now 
determined to reform, and to be constant ; and all 
the world allowed that reformed rakes made the very 
best of husbands. 

The young lady's last arguments seeming rather to 
alarm than convince her father, she had recourse to 
a method of reasoning which she had often found suc- 
cessful when all others failed. — She burst into a flood 
of tears, sobbed as if she had been ready to expire ; 
and, when she recovered her voice, declared that her 
heart was fixed upon Signer Zeluco, who had given 
her the surest proofs of the sincerity of his love, and 
of his noble and generous character ;—«that happiness 
in marriage depended on mutual affection ana end- 
less passion, and not at all tipon fortune ; — that she 
would wander over the wide world with her lover, 
blest in his fidelity, and depending on St. Rosolia for 
protection and sustenance, rather than live, in the 
greatest affluence with any other man, although he 
were the first monarch on earth, or even the kmg of 
Naples, Jerusalem, and the Two Sicilies himself; — 
that these were her unalterable sentiments, or, if any 
alteration could happen, it would be that-of an in- 
crease, not a diminution of her love, for she felt it 
augmenting every hour ; and finally, she entreated 
on her knees, that he would prove himself an affec- 
tionate father to a daughter who had alwaj^s loved 
'and honoured him, and would obey him in every 
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tiling but in this one point, which, she was sorry to 
say, was out of her power ; and which if he insisted 
upon, he would soon beiiold her laid in the same 
grave with har dearest brother, whom he had so long 
and so bitterly lamented. 

Before the dai^ter had finished this affecting ad** 
dress, the good-natured father was also in tears; and 
and as soon as he was able to speak, he raised her 
up, with an assurance that her happiness-was his 
chief object in life, and he would do every thing she 
could desire to promote it. 

Having thus melted her father to compliance, she 
begged, in the next place, that he would use his in" 
fluence with her mother, that she might likewise con- 
sent to the only measure that could make her truly 
happy; which the good-natured man engaged to do* 



CHAPTER VIL 



The prudence of a mother; — and termination of ever ^ 

lasting lofoeh 

The father speedily had an opportunity of breaking 
the subject to his lady, assuring her at the same tihae 
that he was convinced their daughter would never 
marry any man but Zeluco ; so that she had best 
save herself the trouble of endeavouring to prevent 
it, as he had already said every thing that could be 
said, and without effect. 

He was then proceeding to give her an<account of 
the scene which had passed between them, when she 
saved him the trouble, informing him that she had 
overheard the whole in an adjoining room, where she 
happened to be when his daughter had made the ba« 
thetic attack upon him above described. Perceivmg 
that her husband's heart was quite melted by the 
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daughter's tears, and his resolution moulded to her 
views, she declined all discussion with him; and 
thought it DOt prudent to let him into the plan which 
she had already formed in her mind, to disentangle 
her daughter from a connexion fraught witli ruin and 
remorse. She contented herself, therefore, with say- 
ing coolly, that although she did not much relish the 
match, yet, as she could not think of crossing her 
daughter's inclinations, she certainly would not per- 
sist in opposition, if, on full deliberation, the young . 
lady continued in the same mind ; and at all events 
she would take no step without the concurrence of 
her husband, who, . she was pleased to add^ was a 
much better judge in a matter of such importance 
than she could pretend to be. 

In reply to this the husband said, that he candidly 
acknowledged that he was afar better judge ; adding, 
that it was impossible for him ever ta change his 
mind. 

Not quite, my dear,, said the wife meekly : j^ou 
were under the necessity of changing your mind 
before you could relinquish the unalterable resolu- 
tion you told me yesterday youhad formed of giving 
your daughter to Signer Michelo, whom we then 
equally approved of. . 

I did not know yesterday ^ said he, a little discon- 
certed, that Zeluco was the ordy man who could 
make our daughter happy« 

He then* went and acquainted his daughter that 
he had prevailed on her mother to consent to her 
marriage with Zeluco. 

The young lady flew in a transport of ioy to her 
mother ; ^sked her forgiveness for having disposed of 
her heart without consulting so indulgent a parent; 
informed her, that she was now absolutely certain of 
Su Rosalia's being pleased with her choice; and as* 
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sured her, that for the future she would be the most 
obedient and dutiful of all daughters. 

The mother thanked her for her good intentions 
and asked her how she came to be so certain of the 
saint's acquiescence. • 

Because, replied the pious young lady, as I have 
been able to think or even to dream of nothing for 
some time but my marriage with Signer Zeluco, after 
attending mass Uiis very morning I retired to the 
chapel of the saint, and looking her devoutly in the 
face, and watching her eyes, I humbly entreated to 
know whether she approved of my passion or not? 
On which the sweet image of Rosolia looked in the 
most projpitious manner ; — and at length with a gra- 
cious smile nodded assent 

Nay, said the mother, after such a testimony of 
approbation there can be no doubt. — And have you 
equal proofs, my dear, of Signor Zeluco's love ? 

Stronger, if possible, answered the daughter; ^he 

has sworn it to me a hundred times; and, besides I 
have it under his hand. • ' 

These are proofs indeed, said the mother ; and 
continued she, you have no reason to doubt that all 
this love is for you alone, independent of your for- 
tune ! 

Santa Maria! exclaimed the daughter, Signor Ze- 
luco is not only the most loving, but also the most 
disinterested of mankind. — He has often assured me 
that he should be still happier if my fortune were 
less, that he might prove to the world how far he is 
above all mean and mercenary views. 

Then it is highly probable, said the mother, that he 
will enjoy the felicity he so earnestly desires; for I 
shall now inform you, my dear, of what I did not 
choose to hint till I was quite certain of it: I am se- 
veral months gone with child, which at any rate wiU 
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reduce your fortune one half; and, in case of a son, 
will leave you a very moderate portion. 

I wish with all my heart you may have a son, my 
dear mother ; for I should like a little brother of idl 
things, cried Rosolia. 

Very well, my dear, said the mother, you will 
probably obtain vour wish. But, continued she, I 
suppose you would not wish that your marriaee should 
take place till I am recovered of my lying-m, that I 
may join in the pleasure of such an occasion. 

Good heaven ! certainly not, answered the daugh- 
ter; and immediately went, in raptures, to commu- 
nicate these glad tidings to Zeluco, whose joy at the 
parents' acquiescence was prodigiously damped on 
hearing of the situation of the mother. His cnagrin 
was evident on his countenance. 

I perceive, said the young lady tenderly, that the 
postponing of our happiness till my mother shall be 
delivered grieves you. 

Very severely indeed, said Zeluco. 

Be not afflicted, my dear Zeluco, said this love- 
sick maiden : I will endeavour to prevail on her to 
consent to our union before she is delivered. 

Zeluco begged she would not attempt it, asitmight 
give offence, and render her mother averse to the 
match altogether. 

She then in the most endearing manner assured 
him that the delay gave her very near as much unea- 
siness as it could him : but he, on the other hand, 
protested that he felt the disappointment with greater 
poignancy than she could possibly do; which, how-* 
ever, he would endeavour to bear rather than risk 
disobliging her mother, especially in her present 
condition, when the smallest importunity might in- 
jure her precious health. 

But, good God! added he, did you never before 
suspect that she was in this xsondition ? 
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NeveT) said this penetrating young lady; though 
I am surprised at it ; for the moment she mentioned 
it I plainly perceived that her waist was uncommonly 
large. 

Zeluco retired in all the agonies of disappointment ; 
but determined to be more fully informed before he 
gave up a pursuit on which he had founded tlie 
re-establishment of his fortune. 

He called the following morning on a certain 
monk, who occasionally exercised the function of a 
physician, and was known to be employed in that 
capacity by the mother of Signora Rosolia. 

After an affected consultation on his own health, 
he turned the conversation on hers. 

The wary mother, having thought it probable that 
Zeluco might question this man, had prepared him in 
what manner to answer his inquiries: the medical 
monk, therefore, assured Zeluco that she was in the 
way that he and the best friends of her family could 
wii^. 

What, is it true tlien, replied Zeluco, nohaf I have 
mth so much pleasure heard, Signora Maria is really 
with child ? 

Nothing of that nature can be more certain, re- 
plied the physician, than that she is pregnant o£ one 
child; some think from her appearance that she will 
havQ twins. 

Twins ! cried Zeluco. 

Yes, Signer, continued the doctor, that is the opi- 
nion of some who are thought judges in such matters;, 
but, in my own mind; no indications however strong 
can ascertain the point with such precision as those 
people pretend; — that she has one lively child seems 
beyond a doubt ; that she will have two, I will hot 
positively assert. 

Why, doctor, said Zeluco, it is a very long time 
since she was in the saxpe situation. 
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If she has twins, replied the monk gravely, she 
never ivas precisely in tne same situation ; it is true, 
indeed, that when a woman has once had twins, she 
will afterwards be more likely to have them again. 

Pray, how long is it since she had her last child ? 
said Zeluco. 

About nine or ten years, replied the physician. 

Is it not uncommon, after such an interval, for ft 
woman to recommence bearing children ? said Ze- 
luco. 

It is a little singular, replied the monk ; but when 
a woman does recommence, she generally proceeds 
with more spirit and perseverance than if no such in- 
tefruption had taken place :— therefore, as Signora 
Maria is only forty years of age, I should not be sur^^ 
prised if, by the favour of the blessed Virgin, who is 
her patroness, she should have seversd childrea 
before she leaves off child-bearing entirely. 

Several children ! repeated Zeluco with an accent 
of anger ; — ^you must imagine her patroness has pro- 
digious powers in such matters. 

Do you call the powers of the blessed Virgin in 
question? replied the monk in a threatening tone. 

Heaven» forbid, father ! said Zeluco, with an ex- 
piatory look. 

Let me tell you, signer, continued the monk in an 
authoritative style, that the powers of the Virgin are 
unlimited; it were impiety ta doubt it. * 

I have not the least doubt, cried Zeluco, taking 
the monk in an affectionate manner by the hand:*— - 
so far from calling hec power in question, I am con- 
vinced, my dear father, added he with a hypocriti- 
cal accent, that she could bring it about without 
the assistance of the husband. 

Unquestionbly she could, said the monk. 

Zelu'co being now ijersuaded of the reality of Sig* 
nora Maria's pregnancy, took his leave of the monk ^ 
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and having two days before received a letter from his 
uncle at Madrid, assuring him of promotion in the 
Spanish service, he resolved to set out for that city as 
soon as possible. When he received the letter his de- 
termination had been to secure his marriage with Sig- 
nora Rosolia in the first place, and then deliberate 
what answier he should make to his uncle's letter; but 
having now resolved to have nothing more to do with 
the fair object of his disinterested and unalterable 
affection, he seized the opportunity of a vessel ready- 
to sail for Barcelona ; embarked with a single servant, 
and a very moderate quantity of baggage;' and after 
a prosperous voyage arrived at that city. Being very 
impatient to get quickly to Madrid, he ordered his 
servant to have every thing prepared for the journey 
as soon as possible* While these arrangements were 
making, he intended to have amused himself by saun- 
tering through the town^ but was prevented by a 
heavy shower of rain. — I do not know what in the 
devil's nafoie to do with myself, said Zeluco. — You 
had as well take this oppportunity of writing to Sig- 
nora Rosolia, said his valet; — she may perhaps be a 
little surprised at our sudden departure. Ay, so I will ; 
bring me pen, ink, and paper, said Zeluco, yawning. 

The servant supplied him with the materials for 
Writing; and this ardent lover, renewing his fits of 
yawning very frequently during the performance, at 
last finished the epistle. 

Signora Rosolia, when sheheard of Zeluco's having 
sailed for Spain, immediately fainted, as is usual with 
young ladies when they are aJI)andoned by men who 
pretend to be dying for them, and whom they consi- 
der as the only men who can make them happy. — 
She continued for some weeks subject to hysterical af- 
fections: these,however, gradually disappeared; and 
her old lover, by the mediation of her mother, renew- 
ing his courtship, she was in due time prevailed on to 



give him her hand. Her mother then informed her 
that she was mistaken in the notion of her being witb 
child. And the day afler her marriage, the daughter 
in return declared to her mother, that she herself had 
undoubtedly mistaken the image of St. Rosolia, be- 
ing now convinced that her present husband was the 
only man who could make her completely happy. 

I hope, my dear, said the mother, he is the only 
man who will ever attempt it. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

His generosity gets credit for 'what toas dtie to his 

resentment, 

Zeluco was received in the kindest manner by his 
uncle at Madrid, who viewed his past extravagances 
in the most favourable light, considering them as en- 
tirely proceeding from youthful vivacity and impru« 
dence* He therefore treated him with all the respect 
due to the head of his own family; introduced him to 
every house of distinction ; flattering himself, that the 
ardent spirit of his nephew might excite him to the 
same impetuous pursuit of military glory with which 
he had followed pleasure, )uid fondly hofping that he 
would one day arrive at higher distinction than he 
would have attained by an unambitious prudence of 
conduct in the Neapolitan service, which afforded no 
opportunity of displaying military genius. After 
pomting out the advantages he would derive from his 
birth, he inculcated the necessity of distinguishing 
himself by activity as an officer, that he might give an 
early impression in his favour, and smooth the way to 
that rapid promoticm he had reason to expect from 
his exertions in an army where discipline was great* ^ 
ly relaxed, and in which few men of rank distin* 
guished themselves. 
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Zduco was appointed to a regiment then on {i» 
march to one of the sea-port towns, but with per- 
mission to remain at Madrid till the troops should ar- 
rive at the place of their destination, and were com- 
pleted. He spent this interval in those societies to 
which he had been introduced by his uncle ; and 
being sufficiently sensible of the graces of his own 
person, he was not without hopes of engaging the af- 
fections of some female as wealthy as Signora Roso- 
lia, and whose mother was less liable to pregnancy. 

At some of those assemblies gaming to a consider- 
able depth was permitted. Zeiuco had always been 
fond of play , and had acquired, at the usual expense, a 
very great knowledge in most games; yet he by no 
means possessed that degree of coolness and com- 
mand of temper which is requisite for a gamester: he 
was sensible of this himself, but he could not always 
resist the temptation of gaming; and sometimes not 
satisfied with the play at the assemblies, he went in 
search of deeper stakes at less creditable houses. 

At first he was fortunate, which encouraged him to 
attend those houses more constantly. One unlucky 
evening, however, he lost all the money he had about 
him, amounting to a considerable sum ; most part of 
it was won by a person who had lately appeared at 
Madrid, assuming the character of an Hungarian gen- 
tleman, with the rank of a lieutenant-colonel of hus- 
sars in the Emperor's service. As the company play- 
ed for ready money only, when Zeiuco had lost his, he 
sat in very lU-humour, looking over those who conti- 
nued to play: in this disposition it was not unnatural 
in him to suspect that the person who had won hia 
money had, by other means besides superior skill in 
the game, assisted his own good fortune. Zeiuco 
watched him with the most malignant attention, 
wisliing to detect him in some unfair trick, and ready 
to quarrel with him even if he should not* 
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The game was pass-dice. A young stranger held 
the dice> and had already won four times ; and as his 
whole money had been covered each time, the sum 
before him was now sixteen times larger than what 
he had originally staked. But while he seemed pre- 
paring to throw a fiflh time, there was only about a 
third part of the money which he now had on the 
table taken by the company. 

On observing this, the stranger said, Doesnobody 
choose to take more? Every body declined, on which 
he put the residue of the money into his pocket; but 
as he shook the box, beingaboutto throw, the hussar 
officer cried Banco ; and the others took up what 
they had staked. 

The rule of the game is, that if any one person 
offers to take the whole, therestof the company, who 
have taken smaller sums, immediately withdraw their 
money in favour of the person who offers to stand 
against the entire bank ; that is to say, the whole sum 
which the person who holds the dice has on the table. 

The hussar meant to avail himself of the equivocal 
situation of the case : if the dice should prove for- 
tunate to the thrower, he intended to pay the exact 
sum on the table ;^ but in case the dice turned against 
the stranger, he resolved to claim not only that, but 
also what the young gentleman bad just put into his 
pocket. 

The stranger threw and lost. Take your money, 
said he, shovmg the whole parcel to the Hungarian. 

The latter insisted on having that also which he 
had put into his pocket, saying it belonged to the 
bank as much as what remained on the table, since 
there had been no intervening throw. 

The youn^ gentleman was astonished at this de- 
mand, asserting, that the money hehad pocketed was 
entirely out of the question, having been withdrawn 
before the Hungarian had spoken. Th^t if thq officer 
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meant both sumt, he ought to hare declared that 
meaning when he called Banco ; adding, that in case 
he had done so, or if the company had set against the 
whole of his winning, he himself had determined to 
pass the box, and not have risked so great a sum at 
one throw. 

This pretended colonel, however, who was a stout 
man, with a long sabre and a formidable pair of whis- 
kers, was loud and boisterous in asserting his right to 
the whole. The stranger defended his cause but 
faintly; the company in general, whatever they 
thought of the justice of the case, did not seem dis- 
posed to assert the stranger*s claim against this fe- 
rocious hussar. 

In this state of afEairs, Zeluco, who burned with 
resentment against the person who had won his mo- 
ney, said it was a clear case, and that the Hungarian 
had a right to nothing but the sum on the table when 
he first spoke ; adding, he was convmced if he had 
lost he would have paid no more. How, sir ! — ^what 
do you mean ? cried the Hungarian, turnmg fiercely 
round to Zeluco. I mean precisely what I said, re- 
plied the latter. What, sir ! repeated the hussar, 
m a loud tone of voice, and puttmg his hand to his 
sword. Yes, sir, cried Zeluco, and further, I mean 
to cut the throat of any rascally adventurer who dares 
be insolent to me : saying this, he half drew his 
sword, when the company interposed. The hussar 
affected not to have heard Zeluco's last words, but 
said, in a softened tone, that if the company were of 
opinion that his claim was not strictly just he was 
willing to yield it. — Willing or unwilling, you shall 
yield it, cried Zeluco ; and the company being now 
unanimous in favour of the stranger, the pretended 
Hungarian officer withdrew from the assembly, and 
next morning early he left Madrid, afraid that this 
incident woiud produce ap investigation exceedingly 
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prejudicial to him, being conscious that he had no 
title to the character he assumed. 

This adventure was much talked of| and did a 
great deal of honour to Zeluco* It was peculiarly 
agreeable to his generous uncle ; who having heard 
that his nephew had been unfortunate on the night 
in which he had behaved with such spirit, he present- 
ed him with a sum sufficient for clearing alt his ex- 
penses at Madrid, and equipping him in the genteelest 
mannerforhisexpedition to the West Indies. Zeluco 
himself havinffno immediate prospect of meeting with 
another Rosoua, grew tired of the formality of Mad- 
rid, and impatient to join his regiment, which he 
understood had now arrived at the head-quarters. 

This resolution being communicated to the uncle, 
was imputbd bv him to a laudable zeal for the ser- 
vice. The worthy veteran assured him that he would 
take particular care of his interest, and assist his pro- 
motion with allhis influence atcourt, makingno doubt 
but his efforts for that purpose would be rendered 
succesful by the rising reputation of Zeluco. 

The regiment was in a very short time completed, 
and soon afler embarked for the island of Cuba, 
where it arrived in safety. 



CHAPTER IX* 

The remonstrance of an old officer. 

^ Li ferocity natwrtUefidt moint de erueti qtie Vamour-propre,*' 

Dae de la Rochefoucault. 

Zeluco possessed not the generous ardour of a sol- 
dier ; his impatience for promotion was excited by 
the hopes of emolument more than a thirst for mili- 
tary glory ; and if he was willing to suffer fatigue and 
incur danger, it was because in his present situation 
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they were necessary for his obtaining some lucrative 
command, that might speedily furnish him with the 
means of pleasure and luxurious enjoyment, which 
he considered as the only sensible pursuits in life. 

Having heard that the commander in chief was a 
tery strict and attentive officer, and Zeluco's views 
heing now eentred in military promotion, he was 
impatient to acquire favour and recommendation by 
distinguishing himself as a disciplinarian. Naturally 
selfish and unfeeling he was not checked in the pro-* 
secutfon of this plan by any sentiment of justice or 
eompassiop ; provided he could make the men under 
his command more dexterous in their exercise, or 
more smart in their appearance, than others, he re- 
garded not the inconveniency or torture he occasion-^ 
ed to them. Nor did he care whether thi^ was of use 
to the service or not ; he was convinced it might be 
of use to himself, and that was sufficient. Without 
temper to make allowance £9r the awkwardness of 
Fecruits> or eouity in proportioning punishments ta 
crimes, his oraers were often dictated by caprice and 
enforced with cruelty. He exacted from the private 
men such a degree of precision in the manual exer- 
cise, and in the minutiae of their dress as was al- 
most out of the power of the Boost dexterous and 
best disposed to observe. 

Provoked and irritated on finding that the soldiers 
did not arrive at that degree of perfection which his 
vanity required, and becoming daily more unreason- 
able and unrelenting by the exercise of power, he 
exhibited many instances of cruelty on a detach- 
ment from the garrison of Havannah, of which lie 
had for some time the command. 

His conduct on that and other occasions came to 
the knowledge of the commander in chief by the 
following incident t 

A soldier having committed some slight mistake in 
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the exercise^ Zeluco treated him with gfieat severity, 
which the man endured with all the passiveneas 
which military discipline exacts ; — till Zeluco, swell- 
ing with the insolehc&ofpower^expressed himself in 
Jthis barbarous and absurd manner : If you are not 
more alert for the future, you scoundrel, I will cut 
you to pieces, and send your soul to helL 

To this the man replied with tranquillity : — Your 
honour may cut me to pieces if you please, but I 
thank God it is not in youf power to send my soul 
to hell. 

This very sedate answer, while it raised a smile ia 
others who heard it, augmented the rage of Zeluco. 
Do you mutiny, villain ? cried Zeluco. 
I do not indeed, ss^d the soldier. 
I'll let you know in due time, said Zeluco, wh^ 
ther you do of not. 

He ordered the man to be carried to the guard- 
prison and put in irons. 

Zeluco had been long disliked by all his fellow- 
officers. — On talking over this matter with some of 
them, in order to prepossess them with the opinion 
that what the soldier had said amouiated to mutiny, 
be found them little disposed to consider it in that 
light i he was in no haste, therefore, to bring the 
man to a court-martial, being convinced he would 
be acquitted : but he had it insinuated to the sol- 
dier himself,' that if he would acknb^led^ a muti- 
nous intention, and implot-^^ mercy, he should be li- 
berated without a tribl ; whereas, if he Were tried, 
he would certainly be severely punished. 

But the soldier, secretly encouraged by those of 
the officers who most distested Zduco, refused to 
make any such avowal, and remained in irons. 

Mes^while the chaplain of the regiment, having 
visited the soldier, approved of his conduct, declar* 
ing, he could not justly be punished for an answer so 
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orthodox. He next day informed the commander 
in x:hief of the whole transaction. 

This gentleman, unwilling to rely entirely on the 
account he had received, sent for some of the officers 
belonging to the detachment, and obtained from 
them the same information which he had already 
received from the chaplain. < 

In the mean time Zeluco, having got a hint of 
what was going on, freed the soldier from confine- 
ment. But the indignation of the commanding 'of- 
ficer being roused by what he had heard, he made 
inquiries into Zeluco's conduct to the soldiers on 
other occasions ; and soon discovered with astonish- 
ment, and some degree of self-condemnation, that 
many acts of unnecessary severity and oppression 
had been committed by Zeluco. Having blamed 
some officers, whose duty he thought it was to have 
informed him of those transaa(ionfi^ijaooiier; he sent 
for Zeluco, and in the presence of all the officers of 
the battalion to which he belonged, he addressed 
him to the following effect : 
Signer Zeluco, 

I ^ink it my duty to deliver my sentiments to you 
before these gentlemen, on a subject that ought to 
be well understood by every officer, but of which it 
appears by your conauct you have formed very er- 
roneous notions. 

Strict discipline is essentially requisite for the 
well-being of on army, without which it degenerates 
into a lawless mob, more formidable to their friends 
than enemies ; the ravagers, not the defenders of 
their country. 

But it is equally essential that discipline be exer- 
cised with temper and with justice. A capricious and 
cruel exertion of power in officers depresses the spi- 
rits of the private men, abd extinguishes that daring- 
ardour which glows in the breast of a real soldier.. 
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, Is it possible that a man of a generous mind can 
treat with wanton cruelty those who are not per- 
mitted to resist, or even to expostulate, however 
brave they may be ? 

I believe, sir, you have not as yet served in time 
of war ; but I will inform you, that in the course of 
my services I have seen common soldiers gallantly 
face the enemv, when some officers, who had been 
in the habh oi using them with insult and crueltyi 
shrunk from the danger. 

You are sufficiently acquainted with the condition 
of private soldiers to know, that when they are treat- 
ed with all the lenity consistent with proper disci- 
pline, still their condition is surrounded with such a 
variety of hardships, that every person of humanity 
must wish it were possible to alleviate it. 

Only reflect, sir, on the smallness of their pay ; 
how inadequate to theuduty required of them, and how 
far beneath the intrinsic value it bore when it was first 
fixed ; yet this grievance remains unremedied in some 
of the wealthiest countries of Europe, even in those 
where the greatest attention is paid in other particu- 
lars to the rights of mankind. But weak as the im-* 
pression may be which the soldier's hardships make 
on the cold heart of the politician, one would naturally 
expect they should meet with sympathy in the 
breasts of their own officers ; the men best acquaint- 
ed with their situation^ whom they are constantly 
serving and obeying, who are acting in the same 
cause, and exposed to the same dangers, though 
not to the same hardships with themselves. It is 
natural tojmagine that, independent of more gene- 
rous motives, their own interest, and the idea of. self- 
preservation, wpuld prompt officers to behave with 
mildness, at least with equity, to the soldiers, under 
their command. How many officers have been res- 
cued from death or captivity by the grateful attach* 
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ment and intrepidity of the soldiers ! I myself, sir^ 
once lay on the field severely wounded, when, in the ' 
midst of general confusion, officers and men flying 
promiscuously, I was carried to a place of security by 
two soldiers, at the infinite hazard of their own lives. 
From one of those, indeed, I might naturally liave ex- 
pected some exertion in my favour ; hewasaCastilian, 
born on my own estate : but I had no claim on the 
other, except as an officer who had always behaved 
equitably to him in common with the rest of my 
company ; — ^he was an Irishman. 

Had J treated him with caprice or ill-nature, would 
this foreigner, or even would my own countryman, 
have made such a geinerous exertion to preserve my 
life ? No, sir ; if they had refrained from giving me 
a fresh wound as they fled past me, which soldiers 
are not unapt to do to cruel officers, they certainly 
would at least iiave consulted their own- safety by 
continuing their flight, and teft -m#4o be trampled 
to death by the enemy's cavalry, as Icartainly must 
have been, had not these two soldiers removed me 
from the spot on which I lay. 

But waving every consideration derived from the 
ideas of personal safety, there is another kind of 
selfishness which might induce officers to behave 
well to soldiers ; that is, the pleasure of alleviating, 
ip many respects, the unavoidable hardships of our 
fellow-creatures, and the consciousness of being 
loved by those around us. 

At this part of the general's remonstrance Zeluco 
raised his eyes mechanically, with that kind of stare 
which a man gives when he hears what he thinks a 
very extraordmary proposition. 

It is true, sir, I assure you, continued theCastilian ; 
next to the approbation of his own conscience, no« 
thing is so grateful to the heart of man as the love 
and esteem of mankind. In my mind he is an olgect 
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rf compassion, in wbaterer situation of life he may 
be placed, who is not sensible of this from his own 
experience; and surely no man can be tolerably 
happy who thinks himself the object of their hatred. 

We all know, gentlemen,, continued he, turning a 
moment from Zeluco to the other officer^, that the 
love of soldiers, important as it is to those who com- 
mand them, may be acquired on easier terms than 
that of any other set of men ; because the habit of 
obedience in which they are bred, inclines them to 
reaped their officers ; unbiassed equity in the midst 
of the strictest discipline commands their esteem, 
and the smallest mark of kindness secures their ^ra- 
tittde and attachment. I have ever endeavoured to 
preserve a steady and regular discipline among the 
troops I have had the honour of commanding ; yet 
I have the happiness to believe, that I am more loved 
than feared by those among them who have had the 
best opportunity of knowing me. — One of the great- 
est pleasures I ever enjoyed (I see some here who 
were with me on .that occasion), was in overhearing 
an advanced guard of soldiers talk affectionately of, 
me, when they knew not I was near them : I will 
own to you, sir, it came over my heart like the 
sweetest music : and if I thought myself the object 
of the secret execrations of the men under my com- 
mand, it would spoil the harmony of my life, and 
jar my whole soul out of tune. 

Signer Zeluco, what I have heard of your behaviour 
to the soldiers I am willing to impute to a misplaced 
zeal for the service. It is difficult to believe that a 
man of birth and education could have been prompted 
to the severities you have exercised by other motives. 

This consideration, joined to the regard I have for 
the recommendation of my old friend your uncle, 
has weighed with me in not subjecting certain parts 
of your conduct to the judgment of a court-martial. 

s 2 
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With respect to the soldier whom you confined 89 
Ions and so improperly in irons, yoa certainly tre^t* 
ed nim from the beginning with too much severity. 
The natural awkwardness of a recruit is to be cor- 
cected sradually> and with gentleness ; severity con- 
founds nim, and increases the evil that is to be re- 
medied. To give way to anger and passion on such 
an occasion is inconsistent with the dignity which an 
officer ought to preserve before the men, and is 
always attended with injustice. As for this man's 
answer to your very intemperate menace, although 
a soldier under arms ought not to make any reply to 
9it officer, yet, all the circumstances being weighed, 
what he said was excusable; to endeavour to torture 
it inta mutiny would be absurd. 

Yoa ought to remember, gentlemen, that as mili- 
tary discipline looks to the general tendency and re- 
mote consequences of things, more than to their in- 
trinsic criminality,, many actions are treated as crimes 
hy the military laws which in themselves are innocent 
•c ^ivdous. And when a soldier, irritated by unde- 
served insult, overleaps subordination, and repels 
tiie wanton tyranny of an officer, however he may be 
condemned by the unrelenting laws of dicipline, he 
will be absolved by the natural feelings of the human 
heart, which revolts at oppression ; nor will he ap- 
pear, even in the eyes of those who think his punish- 
ment expedient, an object either of contempt or aver- 
sion. But when an officer, armed with the power, 
and intrenched within the lines of discipline, indulges 
unmanly passion, or private hatred, against an unpro- 
tected and unresisting soldier, in what light can this 
officer appear, either in his own eyes or in those of 
others ? 

« 

Signer Zeluco, I have thought proper to explain 
my sentiments to you thus fully before these gentle- 
men, who have been witnesses to your conduct since 
you first joined the regiment, and who I do not think 
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entirely free from blame for not making me acquaint- 
ed with it. I have only to add, that the consider- 
ations which prevent my laying the whole before a 
court-martial cannot operate a second time. I hope, 
sir, that for your own sake you will keep this in you^ 
reniiembrance, that while I insist upon all the troops 
under my command performing their duty with 
punctuality, I will not permit the poorest sentinel 
to be treated with injustice. 

The soldier whom you used so harshly may still 
appeal, if he pleases, to a court-martial ; it will be 
prudent in you to find means to prevent him. 

Having said this, the general dismissed the com- 
pany. Zeluco made a present to the soldier more 
than sufficient to satisfy him. And his expectation 
of sudden promotion in the army being greatly damp- 
ed by the general's harangue, ne formed the resolu- 
tion of quitting the road to military renown, and of 
turning into a path more agreeable to his talents, 
and from which he hoped to reap greater advantage. 



CHAPTER X. 

Gratitude to a friend. — Curiositt/ in a maid. 

Zeluco had formed an acquaintance with a Spanish 
gentleman, to whom he had brought a recommenda- 
tory letter from his uncle at Madrid, and from whom 
he received daily marks of attention and civility. As 
this gentleman, though of but a moderate fortune, 
lived m a most hospitable style, and was of a character 
less reserved than the Spaniards in general are, Ze- 
luco found him a very convenient acquaintance, and 
cultivated his good opinion with such assiduity, that 
he gained at last his entire confidence. In the course 
of their intimacy, the Spaniard informed Zeluco 
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that he had long paid his addresses to a .w|dow lady 
possessed of a very valuable estate of her own, and 
si large sum of money secured in mortages on some 
of the best estates in the islands of Cuba and His- 
paniola ; that she had, on his first making proposals, 

Protested in positive terms, according to the esta- 
lished custom of widows, against ever entering into 
a second matrimonial engagement ; but that of late 
he had observed, with much satisfaction, that her 
objections became gradually weaker, botli in their 
nature and in the manner in which they were urged; 
and that he now had good hopes of their being soon 
removed altogether : that as her great fortune was 
entirely in her own power, as she had no children, 
and was in herself a woman of good disposition and 
of a cheerful temper, he expected many advfmtages 
and much domestic happiness from the union. 

Zeluco was introduced to this lady's acquaintance 
by her lover ; an4 having made a cautious and mi- 
nute inquiry into the state of her finances, he was 
satisfied that they rather surpassed than fell short of 
the account he had received of them ; and from that 
moment formed the design of supplanting his un- 
suspicious friend. 

But he did not think it prudent to pay his court 
avowedly to a woman who was almost betrothed to 
another ; and that other a person from whom he re- 
ceived hourly civilities, and whom he acknowledged 
as his friend. 

He assailed her, however, with the eloquence of 
glances and sighs ; which, while he afltected to con- 
ceal them from her, he took particular care should 
not escape her observation : and as often as they 
seemed to be discovered he endeavoured to blush^ 
and then assumed an air of uneasiness and confusion. 

When he was in her company, which happened as 
often as he decently could; he added to this the most 
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obsequious approbation of whatever she said ; and the 
general tendency of his discourse, though c^en ad- 
dressed to others, was to adopt and illustrate those 
sentiments and opinions which he knew to be hers. 

By these means, aided by the graces of his person, 
he gradually made advances on the heart of the wi- 
dow ; and in a short time gained a decided prefer- 
ence over the old lover. But although this skilful 
engineer was fully sensible of the impression which 
he made, he declined sending an open summoiis, 
trusting that his masked battery of sighs and glances 
would extort from the fortress itself a proposal of 
surrender. To hasten which, he took care to engage 
the widow's confidential maid in his interest, by 
ordering his own valet to make assiduoos love to 
her, and instructing him in what manner to proceed 
after he had gained her heart. 

The attentive valet began his operations without 
loss of time. Having spent a few days in general 
courtship, he told her that he had something of an 
important and very secret nature to commumcate to 
her private ear. 

To my private ear ! tried the maid. 

Assuredly, my dear, said the valet, to yours, and 
to no other person's. 

This so mightily raised the curiosity of the maid| 
that she gave him a rendezvous in a grove of her 
mistress's garden ; merely, as she herself repeatedly 
assured him, to know what this important matter 
was ; for she owned it was beyond the compass of 
her power to divine what it could be. 

Tne valet gained her heart as he had been ordered ; 
and in the intervals of his own successful passion h« 
observed the other instructions of his master* 
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CHAPTER XL 

** Rien ne peae font qu'un secret ; 
Le porter loin est difficile aux dwnes; 
Etje aais mime sur cefait 
Bon nombre d^kammes qui sonifemmes" 

LA FONTAINE. 

After having lived for some time together in a state 
of mutual happiness, the valet presented himself one 
day to his mistress with every appearance of sorrow. 
This tender-hearted maiden (for she had never been 
married) affectionately inquired into the cause of his 
grief. The valet answered, That it was all on ac- 
count of his unhappy master, who, from being the 
most cheerful of mankind, was of late become the 
most dejected and heart-broken. 

Have you no notion, said the maid, what has oc* 
casioned such a melancholy change ? 

No notion ! replied the vBlet, I Know but too well 
what has brought it about. 

And pray, for goodness' sake, what can it be? said 
the maid impatiently. 

That, replied the valet, is what no earthly con- 
sideration will make me ever divulge. 

No ! cried the maid ; and for what reason ? 

Because, said the valet, I have promised never to 
mention it to any human creature. 

I insbt upon knowing it immediately, said the 
maid. 

I beg you will not, cried the valet ; it would be 
horrid in me to divulge a secret with which I have 
been intrusted — ^my master never would forgive me. 

Your mistress never will forgive you if you do not, 
said the maid. 

Only consider what you require of me, rejoined the 
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valet ; to break my trust i To press such a thing is 
an attack on my honour. 

Well, exclaimed the maid, have you not made an 
attack on my honourf Is all your pretended love 
come to this ? To refuse the jfrst favour she ever 
asked to her who has granted you the last. Was 
there ever such ingratitude ? O ! I shall burst with 
vexation. — Yes> continued she, weeping, if you do 
not immediately tell me the cause of your master's 
misery, you will render me ten thousand times more 
miserable than he. 

There waa no resisting such a nttional and pathetic 
remonstrance. The valet unfolded the whole mystery. 
Hispoor master was deM>erately and hopelessly in love 
with her mistress; for knowing that sne was in some 
measure engaged to a friend of his own, he was a man 
<^8uc}r ddicate honour, that he would pine away his 
very soul in secret rather than interfere with a friend : 
that he ate little or no food; neverslept a wink ; sighed 
from morning to night t — and as for my own part, con* 
tinued the vakt, how shall I be able to support the loas 
of such a generous master I for he is the most liberal 
of men; one who thinks he never can sufficiently re- 
compense those who do him even the smallest service. 

The maid expressed her admiration at the account 
he gave of his master, particularly at his neither eau 
ing nor sleeping ; she likewise approved very much 
of his sighing night and day for love. She knew 
that such things were common formerly, for in the 
course of her studies she had read of them in books^ 
But I fear, said she, they are not much the fashion 
among lovers of tlie present age. Yet I must con- 
fess, continued she, that your master is to blame for 
not acquainting my mistress with his passion. 

He never will, replied the valet; nothing will ever 
prevail on him to come in competition with his friend; 
he will rather pine away his very soul in secret. 
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He is very much to blame, said the maid ; for bHow 
me to put a case which has this moment come into 
my head. — If so be that many men were to act in the 
same manner, it would be a great hardship on the 
fair sex ; for many of them might accept a man who 
was not very agreeable to them, while others, whom 
they would have preferred, are pining away their 
souls in secret ; for, if they always pine in secret, 
how is a woman to know that they are pining at all ? 
And a prudent woman, continued the maid, will se- 
cure what she can get, rather than run the risk of 
getting nothing, it is therefore a clear case, that 
your master should speak out, and acquaint my mis- 
tress with his love ; and who knows, added she with 
a significant nod to the valet, what may happen, 
since your master is so generous a man ? 

Generous ! cried the valet, you can have no notion- 
how generous he is ; nobody ever did him a service 
without being rewarded far beyond their expecta- 
tions : but as for speaking of his passion to your 
mistress, it is what he never will do ; — but no doubt 
it might be happy for both, that she knew how much 
he loves her ; for I confess I tremble for his life : 
for rather than offer himself in competition with his 
friend, he will conceal the flame which consumes 
him within his own breast. 

Jesu Maria! cried the maid, conceal a flame 
within his breast ! 

Yes, continued the valet, and sigh his soul to the last 
puff unobserved, like thedying flame inadark lantern. 

The maid burst into tears at this affecting image; 
and after endeavouring to comfort her, he begged 
of her never to mention to any of the human race 
what he had told her, — but particularly not to her 
mistress. 

I am sure, replied the maid, my mistress would not 
deserve to be numbered among the human race, if 
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she allowed so faithful a lover to expire in any such 
manner. 

It would, indeed, be ten thousand pities, said the 
valet ; but you will never give a hint of what I have 
told you. 

I give a hint ! exclaimed the maid ; I will be cut 
into ten thousand pieces first. 

So saying she left, him, and went with all possible 
speed, and informed her mistress, as the valet ex- 
pected, of all he had said ; ending the narrative, which 
the lady listened to with evident satis&ction, by de-' 
daring, that in the whole course of her life she had 
never heard of such an ardent lover as Signer Zeluco. 

Ardent ! said the mistress ; what can you know 
of his ardour ? 

All that I know, replied the maid, is that he car- 
ries a flame in his breast ; and is, besides, a much, 
handsomer man than Don Lopes. 

Thy head, said the mistress, is always running on 
beauty — a prudent woman will think of more essen- 
tial qualities. 

To be sure, every prudent woman, like your lady- 
ship, will do so, replied the maid ; but there is no 
judging for certain but by experience ; thougli in all 
appearance Signer Zeluco has every essential quality 
as perfect as Don Lopes, and is a handsomer man 
into the bargain. 

Well, but, said the widow, smiling, you would 
not have me go and court this han£ome man of 
yours — would yoi\? 

No, assuredly, said the maid ; I am always for 
supporting the dignity of our ownsex :^but I would 
have you to disouss t)on Lopes. 

What, before Signer Zeluco makes any proposal 
cried the widow. 

Yes, said the maid, he will not dip an oar into the 
water till Don Lopes is dismissed; this I know from 
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good authority, that till you. have given a final an- 
swer to Don Lopes, Signer Zeluco rather than speak 
will expire. 

Expire 1 cried the widow. 

Yes, indeed, madam, I am assured that Signor 
Zeluco is that kind of man. 

He is a very extraordinary kind of maki indeed 
then, resumed she. 

That I am informed for certain he is, said the 
maid; for although he is languishing for love of 
your ladyship, yet rather than open his mouth to 
you on tne subject he will certainly die. 

Die ! nonsense ! cried the widow. 

Yes, die, cried the maid ; and, what is worse, die 
in a dark lantern : at least, I am told that is what he 
is in danger of. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Heroic love. 

Although the widow affected to laugh at the maid, 
and despise her advice, yet she had for some time 
been in expectation of a declaration of love from 
Zeluco ; and having gathered from her maid's dis- 
course what the obstacle was which prevented it, 
after consulting her pillow, she determined to over- 
leap the barriers of female delicacy, and encourage 
him to a declaration of sentiments which were high- 
ly agreeable to her. 

Zeluco paid her a visit at a time when she was 
diseDgagea from all other company, and she had 
previously given orders that none should be admit- 
ted while he remained with her. 

When they met, the lady's countenance was dressed 
hi smiles, and her whole manner announced the most 
encouraging frankness. But on the brow of Zeluco 
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tBTp And solicitude seemed to at brooding, and the 
sighs of despondency burst, as it were, involuntarily 
from his bpsom. 

They conversed for some time on indifferent sub- 
jects; but Zeluco displayed such absence of mind, 
and made so many pauses of melancholy import, that 
the conversation was continually interrupted. 

I fear, said the lady tenderly, that some secret 
care preys upon your mind. 

Zeluco, heaving as profound a sigh as ever was 
heaved on any theatre, threw up his eyes, and waa 

silent. 

Why will you not disclose the cause of your affic- 
tion ? said the widow. 

Alas ! madam, the cause of my misery cannot be 
removed; my complaint is past remedy; why, there- 
fore, should I disquiet others with sorrows which 
are peculiar to myself? especially, why should I dich 
quiet those whose happiness it is my ardent wish, 
and would be my greatest pride, to promote ? 

I know not who have the h^cmour to be of that 
number, said the widow, with diffidence. 

My most fervent desire, madam would foe to pro- 
mote the 'happiness of Here he hesitated, and 

seemed in a state of trembling confusion* 

The happiness of whom ? cried the impatient wi- 
dow. 

Alas ! madam, do not insist upon my disckrsing 
sentiments iiliich I have so long striven to suppress, 
and still wish to conceal ; sentiments condemned by 
the voice of friendship, though inspired by the purest 
tove; sentiments which, if known, might render me 
odious and criminal in your eyes. 

I am convinced you labour under a mistake, sir, 
said the widow; pray tell me therefore whose happi- 
ness it is yo^ wish so earnestly to promote ? 

The happiness of the most dcservieg and wmt 
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amiable of Iier sex, cried Zeluco, fixing his eyes arr 
dently on the widow; — but this blessing never will 
be in my power. 

If I am the person you allude tO| said the lady, 
throwing her eyes modestly on the ground, and blush- 
ing with all her might, I must acknowledge that it 
is in vour power more than in that of any man alive. 

There was no resisting a hint so directly favourable 
as this. Angels and saints of heaven ! cried Zeluco> 
am I awake, or am I deluded by a dream of felicity ! 
A nd so he poured out a rhapsody extremely in- 
sipid in itself, but mightily relished by the hearer. 
This was followed by a long conversation, in which 
the lady removed all the scruples of Zeluco, by as- 
suring him of what he was convinced was not strictly 
true, that she never had any intention of giving her 
hand to Don Lopes ; and that although he, Zeluco, 
were entirely out of the question, she never would : 
that the gentleman was much mistaken if he had en- 
tertained any such hopes; and she would seize the 
first opportunity that offered to inform him of :this. 
Zeluco begged, if she was resolved on that measure, 
that she would execute it in the least offensive man- 
ner possible: an advice which she promised to follow. 

In the next conversation which Don Lopes had 
with the widow, while, inspired by the most flatter- 
ing hopes, he' began to urge his suit, and was endea- 
vouring to remove those objections which the lady 
had formerly stated against a woman's engaging in a 
second marriage; an expression fell from her which 
did not so much imply a reluctance to marriage as to 
choosing him for her husband. On his appearing sur- 
prised, and humbly requiring an explanation, the lady 
acknowledged, that the prejudice she had so strongly 
entertained against a second marriage was now ef- 
feced by his very judicious arguments, many of which 
would never have occurred to her uninstructed judg- 
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ment, and she should always retain a grateful sense 
of the pains he had taken to free her mind from an 
error so prejudicial to society. But, at the same time, 
after a thousand apologies, she confessed, that, al- 
though she was convinced of the propriety of her 
marriage, yet she had not that degree of love for him 
which, in her opinion, was necessary to constitute 
happiness in the marriage state. That she should be 
extremely glad to remain on a footing of friendship 
with him (for she really had a high esteem for his cha*> 
racter), but unfortunately not that passionate ardour 
cflove^ which alone could ensure felicity to a married 
couple; and therefore, on his own account, as well as 
hers, she begged he would desist from his suit. 

The gentleman thanked her for her esteem, and 
the obliging attention she displayed for his felicity ; 
hinted, that if she had been eoually explicit sooner, 
it would Jiave saved both herself and him some trou- 
ble; and begged to know whether he might be per- 
mitted to ask, if the sentiments she expressed pro- 
ceeded entirely from her indifference to him, or were 
in part owing to 9l passionate ardour of love for some 
other man. 

After throwing her eyes on the ground, and cover- 
ing her face with her handkerchief the lady declared, 
that, contrary to her wishes, and without any design 
on his part, she felt such an attachment to his friend 
2eluco, as rendered it highly improper for her to give 
her hand to another; particularly, she was incapable 
of such injustice to a person for whom she had so high 
a regard as the gentleman to whom she then spoke. 

You are certain that Zeluco is unacquainted with 
the preference which you give him? said tlie gen- 
tleman. 

I know not what he may suspect, answered the 
-blushing widow ; I only know that he never explained 
bimself to me, nor, I am convinced, ever will, what* 
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ever his sentiments may be, while it is believed that 
you continue your pursuit. 

My pursuit terminates here, madam ; and I will 
myself inform Zeluco of his good fortune, continued 
the generous Spaniard: since I cannot have the hap- 
piness I expected myself, I will not stand in the way 
of another whom you prefer, and who very possibly 
may render you happier than I could. 

This well-meaning and candid man acquainted 
Zeluco, according to his declaration, of the widow's 
sentiments. The consummate hypocrite expressed 
great surprise and concern at the intelligence, and 
affected infinite reluctance, in accepting of a piece 
of good fortune, however desirable in itself, which 
had befallen him at the expense of so dear a friend* 
All this affectation and mummery was in due time 
overcome, and Zeluco's nuptials with the widow 
were celebrated in form. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^< On ne troutte guire d^ingrats, tani qu'on est en 4tai de fahre 
dM bien." rochefqucauit. 

As the gentleman who so generously had quitted his 
claim had never, during his courtship, c£ewn any 
anxietv on the subject of settlements, Zeluco also 
waived all discussion of that kind, that he might ap- 
pear equaUv disinterested. He knew, however, that 
by the lady s will, as it then stood, her fortune, if she 
should have no children, would devolve to one of her 
relations. This destination he thought he should pre- 
vail upon her at his leisure to alter ; and f» the bdy 
was near fifty years of age, and never had a child by 
her former husband, or, as flEur as he knew, by any 
other person, Zeluco thought there was little ^neer 
of his heing shoved out of her fi^rtunOf either by ner 



relations or his own oftpring. The lady herself, in- 
deed, did not look upon her having a pretty numerous 
posterity in such a desperate lignt as it appeared to 
others: for in her latest settlement, which was not 
of an old date, she had specified the provision of her 
second besotten son or daughter, her third, her 
fourth, and so on, and with the most laudable and 
truly maternal solicitude she had amply provided for 
a dozen of her expected progeny. 

• Zeluco appeared equally obsequious after marriage 
as before, making every effort in his power to en- 
gross and secure the affections of his spouse, who on 
ner part became everyday more dbtingly fond of him ; 
and at length, all the regard, kindness, and friend- 
ship, she rormerly felt for other relations and con- 
nexions, were totally effaced, and the whole affection 
of her heart centered in her beloved husband. 

One idea, however, intruded into her mind, and 
disturbed her happiness ; this arosefrom her husband's 
profession, which she dreaded might occasion a sepa- 
ration between them, and expose him to the hard- 
ships and dangers of war* Sne often conjured him 
therefore, with all the eloquence of love, to abandon 
a situation which kept her in perpetual alarm, and 
embittered the sweetest enjoyments of her life. 

Zeluco disliked the profession as much as his lady, 
and was fully resolved to quit it; but he was equally 
resolved to make his yielding to her entreaties sub- 
servient to another plan which now occupied his 
thoughts. 

He always replied to her endearing solicitations on 
that head with ever}' appearance of grateful acknow- 
ledgment, expressing at the same time the greatest 
reluctance to give up a profession of which he was 
pa88i(»iately fond, and in which he expected to ob* 
tain glory and preferment. 

This affecting contest wasdften renewed. On one 
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occasion, Zduco, exa^gevating the advanta^s he 
might derive from continuuig in the service, said^that 
if he should be as fortunate as some other officers!, he 
might be enabled one day to redeem the estate of his 
ancestors, and appear with splendour and reputatioa 
in his native country. He probably expectea, that in 
consequence of this hint sne would have put it in his 
power immediately, by making over her fortune to 
him-*-but whether.fnim not fully comprehending the 
import of what he said, or from some remains of pru- 
dence, she made no direct waswer ; and her fears re* 
speotmg her husband's profession seemed te relapse 
into a slumber, when tbey were suddenly roused by 
her receiving an andnymjous letter from one who pre- 
tended great, anxiety foi* her happiness, at the same 
time informing her, that war would very soon be de- 
clared^ that her husband's regiment was destined for 
immediate service, . in a. secret expedition, of which 
he himself had alrciady received mtimation, though 
out of tenderness he concealed it from her. 

This, alarming news at once awakened hev appve- 
hensiotts and lulle:d her prudence. She tenderly ex- 
postulated, with tier husband for concealing intelli« 
gence of such irtfinite importance to her peace of 
mind. Without a Absolutely admitting the truth of her 
information, he used it as a fresh argument against 
the propriety of his quitting the army. If he had 
hesitated, even i n the time of peace, how could he 
in honour agree, to it on the eve of a war ? This coor 
vinced her of th e truth of the intelligence. 

But you have not heard, cried the half-distracted 
woman, that wa r is yet declared? 

With whatevc ^r certainty it may be expected, it as- 
suredly is not a actually declared, replied Zeluco: if 
that were the c« ise, even you, my dearest love* could 
no longer wish t hat I shoidd leave the army ; nor could 

I after that ellc »w of any ^treaty on the subject. 
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WeUy thank Heaven, it is not yet too late^ cried 
flhe ; and immediately leaving Zeluco^ she ordeved 
an irrevocable deed to be made out, by whicb her 
whole fortune^ real and p«r8ona]> was transferred to 
her hu^and* This she shewed him ; telling him at 
the same time> that she would deliver it into his pos^ 
session the moment that he resigned his commission. 
After the highest expression of admiration^ at whai 
he termed her generosity of soul, and some very he* 
loic sentiments denoting the reluctance with which 
he had sacrificed the hopes of military glory, he con** 
dadedy by repeating a line from a Spankh poet, 
equivalent to this from Pope's Eloisa: 

*< Fame, wealth, and honour, what are ye to love P' 

This scrap of poetry, though not very applicable on 
such an occasion, was heard with rapture, and cosh 
sidered by the enamoured lady as exceedingly in 
point. 

Having obtained liberty to resign, he quitted the 
anay, to the great joy of his lady, and of the regi-* 
ment to which he belonged. 



CHAPTER XIV- 

" Proprium humani tngenii estj odisse quem UBsem** 

TACIT. 

THEheroic mark of love above mentioned was thelast 
that Zeluco was solicitous of receiving from his lady 3 
for he seemed ever after very willing to dispense with 
all indicationsof her passion, andhis expressions of af- 
fection towards her diminished in theii^ energy from 
this period. She, at first with gentleness, and after- 
warcb with a mixture of acrimony, remonstrated with 
him on this alteration. Sutithasheenobserveditha^ 
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complaints and remonstrances seldom prov<6 restora* 
tives to a languid. love. In the best and mildest .di»^ 
positions tfaejdo no good, in acrimonious dispositions 
they exasperate the disease.. 

Zeluco bore the murmurings of his wife from the 
beginning with but an ill'dissembled patience^ be- 
came more and more morose and sulky as they were 
continued, and his behaviour termhiated in avowed 
contempt and open abuse. 

. The unhappy woman, finding herself thus neglect- 
ed, insulted, and despised by the person on whom 
she had fixed her afiections and bestowed her whole 
fortune, gradually sunk into despondency ; and after 
enduring all the bitterness of self-reproach, she died 
at the end of two years. 

Disappointment and disquietude had attended Ze* 
luco through the whole of his life : notwithstanding 
the great acquisition of fortune he derived from his 
marriage, even his matrimonial state had been embit- 
tered with continual chagrin. This was the natural 
effect of his own vicious conduct ; yet by a partiality 
of self-deceit, which is very common, he always im^ 
puted his missing of happiness to other causes: few 
people blame themselves, while it is in the power of 
self-love to twist the charge against others. All the 
discontent and fretfulness which Zeluco experienced 
during the lifetime of his wife, he thought originated 
in the ill-humour and bad temper of that unhappy 
woman. 

When he was freed therefore from what he con- 
sidered as the only obstruction to his happiness, he 
expected that what he had hitherto pursued wiUiout 
attaining, was at last within his readi. 

But to render his felicity more certain and perma- 
nent, he thought it necessary to bring his estate to 
the highest pitch of improvement ; mer which he 
proposed to return to Europe, and there in splendour 

3 
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and jnagnificence enjoj every pleasure that his heart 
could desire. 

In the prosecution of this planhelabouredwithsuch 
assiduity and impatience as kept himself in everlast- 
ingfretnilness^andprovedfatal to several of his slaves, 
some of whom expired under the exertions he forced 
them to make, and others under the punishments he 
inflicted for the smallest remissness or neglect. 

Zeluco was now. in that situation in which the un- 
derstanding cannot improve, and the disposition is the 
most likely to degenerate: avoiding and being avoid- 
ed byevery person of a liberal and independent mind ; 
living almost constantly on his own estate, with a set 
of people over whom he had unlimited power; seeing 
no person whose character he much respected, or 
whose censure he so much dreaded as to put him 
on his guard against the overflowings of passion, of 
make mm check the impulses of caprice ; of course 
he became every day more unreasonable, passionate, 
and cruel ; and at leneth was unable to hear with 
patiaice the most candid and rational remonstrance, 
flying into violent fits of rage on the most tri- 
vial occasions; and when his domestics had the ^ood 
fortune to execute his orders with such precision 
and rapidity as left him not the least pretence for 
blame, he then turned his rancour on the climate and 
soil, the vicissituded of the weather, bursting into 
ridiculous fits of passion at the commonest and most 
inevitable occurrences. 

The daily habit which this odious man ihus ac- 
quired of tormenting himself, would have afforded 
satisfaction to all who were witnesses to it, had it 
not been accompanied with the diabolical propensity 
to harass and torment all those unfortunate creatures, 
whom Providence, for reasons we cannot penetrate, 
subjected to his power. 
When a man of a good disposition is of a peevish^ 
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fretful, and capricious temper, which unfortunately 
is sometimes the case, the uneasiness which he need* 
lessly gives himself is lamented by those who are ac- 
quainted with his entire character. But when a vil- 
lain is the slave of caprice, and of course a self-tor« 
mentor, his misery a£Pords satisfaction and amuse- 
ment to all who know him. And although they 
durst not display it openly, yet it undoubtedly gave 
secret satisfaction to every one of this wretched man's 
slaves, to be witnesses to the disquietude and misery 
of their persecutor. 

Zeluco having been represented as avaridous a9 
well as cruel, it may be said that the first of those 
dispositions would prove a restraint u{ion the last ; 
and that the suggestions of self-interest would pre- 
vent his pushing cruelty the length of endangering 
the lives of his slaves. 

It b a common argument u^ainst the necessity of 
new laws for the protection oislaves, that they need 
no protection from a just and humane master, because 
he will never injure them ; nor from a master of an 
opposite character, because his own interest will be 
their protection : but let it be remembered, that men 
who are not naturally compassionate, who are devoid 
of religious impressions, and in the habit of giving 
vent to every gust of ill-humour, are apt, in the vio- 
lence of rage, to become deaf to the voice of com* 
mon-sense and interest, as well as of justice and 
mercy. An unfortunate gamester throws the cards 
into Uie fir^, and reerets Uiat they have not feeling; 
a choleric man breaks and destroys the furniture of 
liis house, however valuable : and how often do we 
see men in an absurd rase abuse their most serviceable 
cattle ! But a thousand causes, which must occur to 
every one, expose human creatures to the vindictive 
rage of ill-tempered proprietors, in amuch greater de« 
gree than inanimate things or the brute creation ever 
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can be^ And we find in fact, that cruel and passion- 
ate masters, however interested in other respects, do 
gratify their ill-humour against their most valuable 
slaves at the expense of their interest. 

It will be alleged, that in all the Christian colo- 
nies the slaves are so far protected from the injustice 
of their master, that none of them can be condemn- 
ed capitally, but after a trial in a court of justice. 
Long experience has made dt clear, however, that 
the proprietors of land in those colonies, Christians 
as they are, shew little disposition to listen to the 
complaints of slaves, or interfere with each other 
respecting the manner in which slaves are treated ; 
and when it is whispered about that a slave has ex- 
pired under the lash, or has died in consequence of 
the arbitary punishment of his master, people in gene- 
ral are not fond of the trouble of collecting proofs, 
or appearing in the character of accusers ; particu- 
larly when the delinquent is a white man, of interest 
perhaps in the colony, and the sufferer a black slave. 
Besides, there may in many instances be a full con- 
viction of the crime, and yet the criminal may not 
be deemed within liie grasp of those vi^ue laws 
which tlie policy of Europe has thought sufficient for. 
the protection of slaves from the cruelty of their 
masters. The law may direct, that a master shall not 
order more than a limited number of stripes to be 
inflicted for any fault that his slave commits. But 
if the law requires no proof of the .fault, except the 
allegation of the master, what security has the slave 
that he shall not be punished unjustly, or that his 
master shall not, as often as he pleases, repeat the 
punishment at such intervals as keep him out of the 
reach of the law ? It must be owned that the slave 
has no security from such abuses, which is tanta- 
mount to putting it in the master's power to torture 
his slaves to death with impunity. Such laws are no 
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safeguardy but rather a mockery of the unhappy 
race of men they pretend to protect. 

This unlimited power, which is left in the hands 
of the masters, has a bad effect both on the slave 
and the master. It tends at once to render the first 
more wretched, and the second more wicked. How 
many men have,, for a great part of their lives, sup* 
ported the character en* well-disposed good-natured 
people ; and on going from Europe to the West In- 
dies, and becoming proprietors of slaves, have gra- 
dually grown ill-tempered, capricious, haughty, and 
cruel ! Even Zeluco, though of a capricious, violent, 
and selfish disposition, was not naturally ci:ud ; this 
last grew upon him in consequence of unlimited 
power. His severity to the soldiers arose from a desire 
■of gaining the fiftvour of the commander, by render- 
ing the men under his immediate command more 
expert than others. In pushing this point he disre^ 
garded, indeed, the sufferings ofthem^n; because 
his excessive selfishness engrossed all his feelings, and 
left him quite indifferent to the feelings of others ; he 
still was not positively cruel. Uninfluenced by pas- 
sion or rage, he had no satisfaction in giving pain ; he 
was only unconcerned whether they suffered or not. 
And afterwards, when he became the absolute tnaster 
of a great number of unfortunate creatures, whom 
he considered as his property) he thought he had a 
right to make the most of them. And he was in- 
formed by those who have he&dsfor suchia calculation, 
and hearts to act in consequence of it^ that to force 
slaves to theirutmost exertions, and purchase new o^^ies 
as the old expire, is, upon the whole, more oecoiiomicdi 
than to treat them widi a certain degree of gentleness, 
and oblige them tono more labour than is proportioned 
to their strength,aithough,bythi8 means, the purchases 
would be less frequent. A person who passed for a 
very sensible man, who formerly kqpt an inn on one 



of the great posting toads in England, and was at 
this time a considerable proprietor of land in one of 
the West-India islands, had assured him, that he had 
found' this to hold with regard to post horses ; and 
the argument was equally just when applied to slaves. 
Zeluco therefore had originally no direct intention 
of injuring his slaves; his view was simply to improve, 
his estates to the utmost ; but in the execution of 
this plan, as their exertions did not keep pace with 
his impatience, he found it necessary to quicken 
them by an unremitting use of the vrhip. This pro- 
duced discontent, murmurs, sulkiness, sometifcnes 
.upbraidings, on their part; rage, threats and eveij 
.kind of s^iuse, on his: he saw hatred in all their 
looks, he presumed revenge in all their hearts ; he 
became more and more severe, and treated Ihem as 
he imagined they wished to treat hitn, and as he 
was conscious he deserved to be treated by them : at 
length he arrived at that shocking point of depravity, 
to have a gratification in punishing, independent of 
any idea of utility or advantage to himself* 

This, unfortunately for a large proportion of pan- 
kind, is often the progress of unlimited power, and 
the effect which it too frequently produces on the 
human character. 

. If the reign of many European proprietors of es- 
tates in the West Indies were faithfullv recorded, it 
is much to be feared that the capricious cruelties 
.which disgrace tliose of Caligula a&d Nero would 
not seem so incredible -as they now do. And per- 
haps no memoirs could be more affecting to a candid 
and humane mind, than those of many nesroea, from 
the time of their being brought from toe coast of 
Guinea, till their death in the West Indies. The fate 
ofone of Zeluco's slave9, called Hanno, being con- 
nected with our purposet) mayi without impropriety, 
Jbe menticMied h^re. 

vpL. xxxiy. G 
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CHAPTER XV. 

« — - Merciful Heaven ! 
Thou rather, with thy sharp and snlphurous t>oity. 
Splitf st th^ unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle ! O, but man! proud maa! 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
- Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
His glusy essence — like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep." Shakespeare.. 

Hanno, the slave mentioned at the end of the fore- 
going chapter, allowed symtoros of compassion, per- 
haps of indignation, to escape from him, on hearing 
one of his brother slaves ordered to be punished un- 
justly. Zelucoi having observed this, swore that 
Hanno should be the executioner, otherwise he 
would order him to be punished in his stead. 

Hanno said, He might do as he pleased ; but as for 
himself he never had been accustomed to that office* 
and he would not begin by exercising it on his friend. 
Zelucoi in a transport of rage, ordered him to be 
lashed severely, and renewed the punishment at 
legal intervals so often, that the poor man was thrown, 
into a languishing disease, which confined him con- 
stantly to his bed. 

Hanno had been a favourite servant of his lady's, 
before her marriage with Zeluco; he was known to\ 
people of all ranks on the island, and esteemed by 
all who knew him. The Irish soldier who had car- 
ried the commanding officer from the field, as was 
related above, was taken into that gentleman's ser- 
vice some time after, and remained constantly in 
his family from that time ; this soldier had long been 
acquainted with Hanno, and had a particular esteem 
for him. As soon as he heard of his dangerous situa- 
tion, he hastened to see him, carried him wine and 
other refreshments, and continued to visit and com- 
fort him during his languishing illness. Perceiving. 
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^dl^tf^t that there Was oo hope of his recovery, he 
thought the last and best good office he could do 
^im was to carry a priest to give him absolution and 
* extreme unction. 

As they went together, — 1 should be very sorry, 
father, said the soldier, if this poor fellow missed 
going to heaven; for, by Jesus! I do not believe 
there is a worthier soul there, be the other who he 
pleases. 

He is a black, said the priest, who was of the order 
of St. Francis. 

His soul is whiter than a skinned potatoe, said the 
soldier. 

Do you know whether 4e bdieves in all the ienets 
of our holy faith ? said the priest. 

He is a man who was always ready to do as he 
would be done by, replied the soldier. 

That is something, said the Capuchm, but not the 
most essential. Areyou certain that he is a Christian? 

O, I'll be damned if he is not as pretty a Christian 
as your heart can desire, said the soldier; and I'll 
give you a proof that will rejoice your soul to hear. 
— ^A soldier of our regiment was seized with the 
cran^p in his leg when he was bathing ; so he hollaed 
for assistance, -and then went plump to the bottom 
like a stone. Those who were near him. Christians 
and all, sw^m away as fast as their legs could carry 
^tbem, iot they were afraid of his catching hold of 
^em. But honest Hanno pushed directly to the 
place where the soldier had sunk, dived aner him, 
and, without more ado, so much as saying By your 
leave, seized him by the hair of the head, and hauled 
him ashore ; where, after a little rubbing and rolling, 
be was quite recovered, and is alive and meny at 
this blessed moment. Now, my dear father, I think 
this was behaving like a good Christian, and, what 
ifi much more^ like a brave Irishman too« 

c2 
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Has he been properly instructed in all the doc- 
trines of the catholic church ? said the priesL 

That he has, replied the^oldier, for I was after in- 
structing him yesterday myself; and as you had told 
me very often that believing was the great point, I 
pressed that home. By Jesus, says I, Hanno, it 
does not signify making wry faces, but you muA be- 
lieve, my dear honny, as fast as ever you can, for 
you have no time to lose ; — and, poor fellow, he en- 
treated me to say no more about it, and he would 
believe whatever I pleased. 

This satisfied the father. — ^When they arrived at 
the dying man's cabin. Now, my dear fellow, said*' 
the soldier, I have brought a holy man to give you 
absolution for your sins, and to shew your soul the 
road to heaven ; take this glass of wine to comfort 
you, for it is a hellish long journey. 

They raised poor Hanno, and he swallowed the 
wine with difficulty* > 

Be not dismayed, my honest lad, continued the 
soldier, for although it is a long march to heaven, 
you will be sure of glorious quarters when you get 
there. I cannot tell you exactly how people pass 
their time, indeed; but by all accounts there is no 
very hard duty, unless it is that you will be obliged 
to sing psalms and hymns pretty constantly ; that to- 
be sure you must bear with: but then the devil a 
scoundrel who delights in tormenting his fellow- 
creatures will be allowed to thrust his nose into that 
sweet plantation ; and so, my dear Hanno, God bless 
you i all your sufferings are now pretty well over, 
and I am convinced you will be as happy as the day 
is long in the other world all the rest of your life. 

The priest then began to perform his office ; — Han- 
no heard him insilence,-«Jie seemed unable to speak. 

You . see, my good father, said the sdidier, he be- 
lieves in all you say. You may now, without any 



ibrther delay, give him absolution and extreme unc- 
tion, and every thmg needful to secure him a snug 
birth in paradise. 

You are fully cohvinced, friend^ said the priest, 
addressing the dymg man in a solemn manner, that 
it is only by a firm belief in all the tenets of the holy 

catholic church, that God love your soul, my 

dear father, interrupted the soldier, give him absolu- 
tion in the first place, and convince him afterwards; 
for, upon my conscience, if you bother him much 
longer, the poor creature's soul will slip through 
your fingers* 

The priest, who was a good-natured man, did as 
the soloier requested. 

Now, said tne soldier, when the ceremony was 
over, now, my honest fellow, you may bid the devil 
kiss your b— — de, for you are as sure of heaven as 
your master is of hell ; where, as this reverend father 
will assure you, he must suiFer to all eternity. 

I hope he will not suffer so lone, said Hanno in a 
faint voice, and speaking for the nrst time sinte the 
arrival of the priest. 

' Have a care of what you say, firiend, said the 
priest, in- a severe tone of voice : you must not doubt 
afihe eternity of hell torments. — ^If your master 
goes once there, he must remain for ever. 

Then I'll be bound for him, said the soldier, he is 
sure enough of going there. 

But I hope in God he will not remain for ever, 
said Hanno— and expired. 

That was not spoken like a true believer, said the 
priest: if I had thought that he harboured any^ 
doubts on suchBn essential article, I should not have 
£iven him absolution. 

It is lucky then that the poor fellow made hia 
escape to heaven before you knew any thing of the 
matter, said the soldier. 



As the soldier returned home from Hanno*s cabin* 
he met Zehico, who knowing where he had been^ 
said to him. How is the d — ^d scoundrel now ? 

The d — d scoundrel is in better health than all 
who know him could wish, replied the soldier. 

Why, they told me he was dying, said Zeluco. 

if you mean poor Hanno^ he is already dead> and* 
on his way to heaven, said die soldier ; but as for the 
scoundrel who murdered him, he'll be d^-^d before 
he get there* 

CHAPTER XVI, 

The Portuguese. 

Some time after this an occurrence took place, 
which contributed more to render Zeluco less cruel 
to his slaves than all the occasional attacks of com- 
punction he felt for the death of Hanno, or than all 
the laws existing for the protection of Ne^o slaves. 

A rich Portuguese merchant, who had beea 

settled for several years in the town of Havannah,. 

had lately purchased an estate contiguous to that of 

Zeluco, who displayed a great inclination to cultivate. 

' his acQuaintance by every kind of polite attention. 

He frequently visited this merchant at his house 
in town, and offered him every kind of accommoda- 
tion which his estate afforded, while the Portuguese 
was repairing a house on his new purchase for the 
reception of his family. . 

This very obliging behaviour of Zeluco seemed 
extraordinary to all thos^ who knew him, and did. 
not know that the merchant had a very handsome, 
wife, who was fond of admiration, and not entirely 
free from coquetry. 

Zeluco was much struck witli her beauty, and used, 
all his art to seduce her. jShe, on her part^^although 
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not entirely Insensible to die charms of his face and 
person, was still more pleased with the eclat of hav- 
ing a man of his rank and fortune among the number 
other admirers, and probably had no idea of ever 
making any other use of him. This lady was one of 
that class of women, who, being kept out of the way 
of temptation, and not vigorously attacked, will pre- 
serve the citadel of their virtue mviolate through 
life. She was apt, however, through vanity, to ex- 
pose some of the outworks a little too much, which 
mvited the attacks of the enemy; and aldiough she 
had no serious intention of ever foimally surrender* 
ing the fort, she might possiblv through inattention, 
have allowjed it to be suiprised by a coup de main* 

This lady was allured into an epistolary corres- 
pondence with Zeluco ; at first on the most trifling 
subjects, and with the knowledge of her husband^ 
to whom she shewed the billets. By degrees, how« 
ever, it happened that she received some which she 
thought it unnecessary to communicate. 

Vmen the Portuguese brought his family to the 
house which he had repaired for their reception^ 
Zeluco's intercourse with them was more frequent ; 
and he often walked with the husband and wife in a 
sequestered field situated between his own house and 
and that of her husband. 

With some difficulty Zeluco at length prevailed 
on her to promise to meet him at this place toward* 
the dose of an evening, when he knew that her 
husband was engaged on business, which would 
necessarily detain mm very late, at the house of a 
gentleman who lived at a considerable distance. 

From the time that Zeluco*s correspondence with 
the lady became of a nature that she was rather shy 
of communicating, he always employed one particu- 
lar slave, who, he imagined, was very cordially 
attached to him on account of a few indulgences 
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persisted in his criminal assiduities, and hadeVengohd 
the length of proposing that she should meet him pri- 
vately and unknown to her husband, she thought her- 
self bound, in duty to conceal this behaviour of Zelu- 
co's no longer, but to inform her husband of the whole. , 
Here she made a full stop : — and the husband, per- 
ceiving that she meant to add nothing further, said^ 
— Have you then informed me of the whole ? 
She took heaven and earth to witness that she had. 
I did not hear you mention that you had promised 
to meet him, saia the husband. 

The lady, having recovered from a short embar« 
rassment which this observation occasioned, replied. 
That she had been so much shocked with the. pro- 
posal, and in such confusion, that she could not now 
recollect every word of what she had said ; but that 
she had immediately left him; and whatever, added 
she, has fallen from me, which he may construe 
into a promise, I am conscious that I never should 
have gone near the place : of the truth of this, the 
information I have just given you is a sufficient proof; 
and if I have erred in concealing this matter so long, 
my error proceeded from a desire of preventing mis- 
chievous consequences, and out of tenderness to you. 
The eloquence and fair pretences of the wife at 
length lulled the suspicions and soothed the rage of 
her spouse with respect to herself; but his rancour 
against Zeluco remained in full force, and he threw 
out some threats of determined revenge. The wife 
was alarmed at this ; for although she was now re- 
solved never to renew the intrigue, yet being con-* 
scious that she was in some degree to blame herself, ^ 
she would willingly haye prevented any mischief 
from bef^ling Zeluco : with this view she begged of 
her husband to overlook and despise the vain at- 
tempt which had been made, and leave the man to 
be punished by the mortification of disappointment. 
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which were granted to him previous to histieiiig in» 
trusted as an agent in this business. 

In this conjecture, however, Zeluco was greatly 
mistaken; those slight favours had not eradicated 
from the man's mind that hatred and thirst for re- 
venge which his master's former treatment had 
planted there. 

Having come to the knowledge of the intended 
interview, he actually went and communicated all 
he knew to the husband, and returned rejoicing in 
the hope that his detested master would be assassi- 
nated that very night. 

The lady, however, had accidentally seen this 
slave with her husband, and remarked, that from the 
time the slave had spoken to him he was uncom- 
monly thoughtful, morose, and i^itfited. 

This led her to suspect that her hui^and was in- 
formed of the appointment, which she herself had 
already begun to repent of, and to hesitate about 
keeping. 

After maturely weighing every circumstance, she 
determined to reveal to her husband what she 
thought he ^knew already. 

She approached him therefore with an air of sin- 
cerity and contrition, saying, she was about to ac- 
quaint him with something whicl} lay like a load upon 
her mind ; that she had without scruple indulged an 
acquaintance with Signer Zeluco on account of the 
friendship he expressed for her husband, and his 
polite and obliging behaviour to herself; but thiat of 
late she had ^been surprised at a change *in his man- 
ner of addressing her, which had terminated in a 
declaration of love : that she had been restrained 
from mentioning this to him sooner, being unwilling 
to give him uneasiness, and in hopes that, from the 
manner in which she had received his declaration, 
he would not venture to renew it : but finding he 
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her spouse with respect to herself; but his rancour 
agaiust Zeluco remained in full force, and he threw 
out some threats of determined revenge. The wife 
was alarmed at this ; for although she was now re- 
solved never to renew the intrigue, yet being con-> 
scious that she wafi in some degree to blame herself,, 
she would willingly haye prevented any mischief 
from be^Mling Zeluco : with this view she begged of 
her husband to overlook and despise the vain at- 
tempt which h^d been made, and leave the man to 
be punished by the mortification of disappointment, 
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which were granted to him previous to hi5t)€lkig in*' 
trusted as an agent in this business. 

In this conjecture, however, Zeluco was greatly 
mistaken; those slight favours had not eradicated 
from the man's mind that hatred and thirst for re- 
venge which his master's former treatment had 
planted there. 

Having come to the knowledge of the intended 
interview, he actually went and communicated all 
he knew to the husband, and returned rejoicing ia 
the hope that his detested master would be assassi- 
nated that very night. 

. The lady, however, had accidentally seen this 
slave with her husband, and remarked, that from the 
time the slave had spoken to him he was uncom- 
monly thoughtful, morose, and agitfited. 

This led her to suspect that her husband was in- 
formed of the appointment, which she herself had 
already begun to repent of, and to hesitate about 
keeping. 

After maturely weighing every circumstance, she 
determined to reveal to her husband what she 
thought he knew already. 

She approached him therefore with an air of sin- 
cerity and contrition, saying, she was about to ac- 
quaint him with something whicl} lay like a load upon 
her mind ; that she had without scruple indulged an 
acquaintance with Signer Zeluco on account of the 
fri)endship he expressed for her husband, and his 
polite and obliging behaviour to herself; but that of 
late she had *been surprised at a change in his man* 
ner of addressing her, which had terminated in a 
declaration of love : that she had been restrained 
from mentioning this to him sooner, being unwilling 
to give him uneasiness, and in hopes that, from the 
manner in which she had received his declaration, 
he would not venture to renew it : but finding he 
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persisted in his criminal assiduities, and hadeVengohd 
the length of proposing that she should meet him pri- 
vately and unknown to her husband, she thought her- 
self bound, in duty to conceal this behaviour of Zelu- 
co's no longer, but to inform her husband of the whole. ^ 
Here she made a full stop : — and the husband, per- 
ceiving that she meant to add nothing further, said, 
—Have you then informed me of the whole ? 
She took heaven and earth to witness that she had. 
I did not hear you m^ition that you had promised 
to meet him, said the husband. 

The lady, having recovered from a short embar- 
rassment which this observation occasioned, replied. 
That she had been so much shocked with the. pro- 
posal, and in such confusion, that she could not now 
recollect every word of what she had said ; but that 
she had immediately left him: and whatever, added 
she, has fallen from me, which he may construe 
into a promise, I am conscious that I never should 
have gone near the place : of the truth of this, the 
information! have just given you is a sufficient proof; 
and if I have erred in concealing this matter so long, 
my error proceeded from a desire of preventing mis- 
chievous consequences, and out of tenderness toyou. 
The eloquence and fair pretences of the wife at 
length lulled the suspicions and soothed the rage of 
her spouse with respect to herself; but his rancour 
against Zeluco remained in full force, and he threw 
out some threats of determined revenge. The wife 
was alarmed at this ; for although she was now re- 
solved never to renew the intrigue, yet being con-> 
scious that she was in some degree to blame herself^^ 
she would willingly have prevented any mischief 
from be^Mling Zeluco : with this view she begged of 
her husband to overlook and despise the vain at- 
tempt which had been made, and leave the man to 
be punished by the mortification of disappointment, 
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which were graated to him previous to his1>eifig in*' 
inttted as an agent in this business. 

In this conjecture, however, Zeluco was matly 
mistaken; those slight favours had not eradicateci 
from the man's mind that hatred and thirst for re- 
venge which his master's former treatment had 
planted there. 

Having come to the knowledge of the intended 
interview, he actually went and communicated all 
he knew to the husband, and returned rejoicing ia 
the hope that his detested master would be assassi- 
nated that very night. 

The lady, however, had accidentally seen this 
slave with ner husband, and remarked, that from the 
time the slave had spoken to him he was unc<mi- 
monl^ thoughtftd, morose, and agitfited. 

This led her to suspect that her husband was in* 
formed of the appointment, which she herself had 
already begun to repent of, and to hesitate about 
keeping. 

After maturely weighing every circumstance, she 
determined to reveal to her husband what she 
thought he knew already. 

She approached him therefore with an air of sin- 
cerity and contrition, saying, she was about to ac- 
quaint him with something which lay like a load upon 
her mind ; that she had without scruple inddged an 
acquaintance with Signor Zeluco on account of the 
friendship he expressed for her husband, and his 
polite and obliging behaviour to herself; but that of 
late she had *been surprised at a change in his man* 
ner of addressing her, which had terminated in a 
declaration of love : that she had been restrained 
from mentioning this to him sooner, being unwilling 
to give him uneasiness, and in hopes that, from the 
manner in which she had received his declaration, 
he would not venture to renew it : but finding he 
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penristed in his criminal ansiduitics, and had eVen gofae 
the length of proposing that she flhould meet him pri- 
vately and unknown to her husband, she thought her* 
self bound Jn duty to conceal this behaviour of Zelu- 
co's nolongerybuttoinfonuher husband of the whole. , 

Here she miade a full stop : — and the husband, per- 
ceiving that she meant to add rothing further, said, 
— Have you then informed me of the whole ? 

She took heaven and earth to witness that she had. 

I did not bear vou mention that you had promised 
to meet him, said the husband. 

The lady, having recovered from a short embar- 
rassment which this obiervation occasioned, replied. 
That she had been $o much shocked with the. pro- 
posal, and in such confusion, that she could qot now 
recollect every word of what she had said ; but that 
she had immediately left him : and whatever, added 
she, has fallen from me, which he may construe 
into a promise, I am conscious that I never should 
have gone near the place : of the truth of this, the 
informationlhave just given you is a sufficient proof; 
and if I have erred in concealing this matter so long, 
my error proceeded from a desire of preventing mis- 
chievous consequences, and out of tenderness to vou. 

The eloquence and fair pretences of the wife at 
length lulled the suspicions and soothed the rage of 
her spouse with respect to herself; but his rancour 
against Zeluco remained in full force, and he threw 
out some threats of determined revenge. The wife 
was alarmed at this ; for although she was now re- 
solved never to renew the intrigue, yet being con- 
scious that she was in some degree to blame herself, , 
she would willingly have prevented any mischief 
from befalling Zeluco : with this view she begged of 
her husband to overlook and despise the vain at- 
tempt which hf^l been made, and leave the man to 
be punished by the mortification of disappointment, 
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' and the thoughts of the ridiculous light in whicli lift 
must be conscious that he stooidin the sight of both. 
The husband seemed to acquiessce in his wife'B rea- 
soning, but was determined to satisfy his revenge, a 
plan for which had already occurred to him. 

Having persuaded his wife to go to bed earlier than 
usual, he dressed himself in her clothes, and throw- 
ing a white mantle over his head and shoulders, he 
slipt secretly out of his house, and with vindictive 
impatience walked to the place of rendezvous, where 
Zeluco had been waiting ever since the appointed 
moment. 

. With reviving joY, and by the glimmering light of 
the stars, he perceived a person in female attire ap- 
proaching ; and never doubting but it was the object 
of his wishes, he sprang forward with bounding velo- 
city to meet her embrace ; but at that instant his 
boiling blood was frozen on hearing ihefotlowing 
words pronounced in an unnatural voice, — The spi- 
rit of thy wife, she who fell a victim to thy perfidious 
cruelty, sends thee this. On which the Portuguese 
plunged his stiletto into the breast of Zeluco, who 
immediately fell to the ground. The blow was given 
with good-will ; the weapon rushed to the hilt ; and 
the husband, oonvincedhe had killed him, returned 
cuietly to his own house, without his wife or any of 
4he family having suspected that he hadgone«broad« 



CHAPTER XVn. 

*rhe reward of inhumanity* 

2ELUCD-lay for some time on the ground before he 
could collect his terrified and scattered senses ; and 
when he had in-some degree recovered thcra, he was 
still unable to account for what had happened: some- 
times he believed he had in reality «een the ghost of 
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hh deceased wife ; and every circumstance of his. 
ungrateful and perfidious conduct to her rushing on 
his memory/ at a moment when he thought himself 
on the point of entering into a state of retribution, 
filled his mind with horror, and drove him to the 
brink of madness, from which perhaps he was saved 
by the quantity of blood he lost as he lay on the 
ground* 

After passing several hours in a state of terror and 
remorse, the day beginning to dawn, he felt himself, 
though in a very weak condition, able to move ; and 
at length, by the aid of a tree, at whose root he had. 
&llen, he got uoon his legs, and then attempted to - 
move towards his own house ; but soon tnrough 
fainting sunk again to the ground, where he lay a 
conaderable time longer in anguish, and despairmg 
of relief. At length he saw some of his own slaves, 
going to their morning labour. 

In a tone very different from that in which he had 
been accustomed to address them, with whining hu- 
mility he implored their succour, and begged they 
would have the goodness to carry him home. 

At the sound of a human voice expressive of dis- 
tress the slaves sprang eagerly to ff ive their assistance ; 
but the instant they perceived it was their master, 
thev stopped short with looks of abhorrence, as if it 
haa not been a man but a wounded serpent they saw 
writhine on the ground. Some turned aside, willing 
to be thought not to have observed him; othere 
looked as if they enjoyed his agony. None offered 
him assistance; and it is not probable he would ever 
have reached his own house alive, had not one ou. 
his managers joined them. By his auUiority he was 
at last carried thither, and the best medical and 
surgical aid was immediately sent for. The wound 
upon the first, examinatipn was thought mortal ; and 
the universal satisfaction that this occasioned, as soon 
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as it circulated among this detested man'^ slaves, 
was very evident, in spite of all their endeavours to 
controul their features and gestures. After languish- 
ing many weeks, however, die symptoms at last be- 
came favourable. During all the time in which it was 
doubtful whether he was to die or to live, the mind 
of thepatienthimself was hardly more cruelly agitated 
between fear and hope, than that of every slave, 
male and female, that belonged to him. And when 
he was pronounced to be out of danger, so fully was 
he loaded with their hatred, that the news produced 
a shock like that of electricity over ^is whole family. 
A number of slaves who happened to be at work in 
the garden under the window of Zeluco's bed-cham- 
ber, burst into a loud and unqontroUable howl of sor- 
row when his recovery was first announced to them. 

The patient, alarmed at the sound, asked the phy- 
sician then sitting by his bed-side, what it meant. 
The physician, who understood it no more thaii 
Zeluco, went to inquire, and, having discovered the 
true SQurce of the outcry, returned to the patient. 

What is the meaning of that howl ? said Zeluco ; 
it seemed prompted by sorrow. 

It proceeded from your slaves, answered the phy- 
sician ; they are inqmring after your health. 

Well, what then ? cried Zeluco. 

Why then, answered the doctor, I suppose they 
must have been told, by mistake^ that you are worse, 
and likely to die. I have frequently known slaves 
express their grief in the same maftner, when they 
were in danger of losing a good and humane master. 

The irony of this reply was wormwood to Zeluco ; 
he fell into a gloomy fit of musing, and made nofurr 
ther inquiry ; neither did he, during his illness, or 
after his recovery, give any satisfactory account of 
the manner in which he had received the wound. 
Whatever his opinion might be, *his fipars wejre disi«- 
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sipated ; and when he was able to weigh circum- 
stances, he abstained from suggesting any suspicion 
against particular personsi or from makmg any in- 
vestigation of the subject. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

^ Ye who one bitter drop have drain'd 
From slavery's cop, with horror stain'd ; 
Oh, let DO fatal dregs be found, 
Bat dash her chalice to the grooncl/' 

HBLEM MARIA WILLIAMS. 

For a considerable time after Zeluco was out of dan- 
ger from his wound, and even after he began to walk 
abroad, and resume the management of his affairs, 
he appeared more pensive than formerly; and 
although his thoughts seemed of a gloomy nature,, 
yet he did not burst out into those violent fits of 
rage that had been customary with him before that 
accident. But the impression which it made on his 
mind gradually diminished, and the sentiments of 
dread and remorse, which influenced his conduct for 
a time, wearing quite away, his former dispositions 
returned with his bodily health. 

One day as he was walking around his estate with 
the physician already mentioned, who had called 
upon him on his return from visiting a patient, Ze- 
luco gave pretty strong indications of a relapse into 
his former cruelty. The. physician, who was a man 
of sense and humanity, checked him, and expressed 
sentiments of compassion for the deplorable condi- 
tion of the poor slaves. 

They are, said Zeluco, the most villainous race 
alive. 

They certainly are the most unfortunate^ said the 
physician. v 

vox*. XXXI v. u 
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Let thexn perform their task as they ought, replied* 
the other, and they will not be unfortunate. 

Why, it is not a slight misfortune, said the doc- 
tor, to have such tasks to perform. 

They are in a better situation than when they were 
in their own country. 

That would be difficult to prove, said the physi- 
cian ; but were it certain, I should think it a bad 
reason for treating them ill here, merely because 
they had been very ill treated there, 

Negro slaves in general, all over the West Indies, 
said Zeluco, are in a better condition than the com- 
mon people in most countries in Europe. I have 
heard this asserted a thousand times. 

If it were so, said the physician, it would convey 
a dreadful idea of the condition of Europeans ; but 
the thing is impossible, signor. 

How impossible ? said Zeluco. 

Because, even if slaves were in general fed and 
clothed as well as you are yourself, yet while it is in 
the power of their master to impose what task he 
pleases, and punish their faults according to his hu« 
mour, their condition must be infinitely worse than 
that of the cottager, whom nobody can abuse with 
impunity, and on whom the cheering spirit of liberty 
smiles as he reaps the iruit of his own industry. 

You have certainly, said Zeluco, borrowed that 
sentiment from an Englishman ; some of those en- 
thusiastic fools who are pleased to bear the insolence 
of mobs, and to sacrifice many of the conveniences 
of life to the empty shade of freedom. Yet I have 
heard some, even of their West India proprietors, 
assert that the negroes of those islands were happier 
than the common labourers in England. 

There is nothing too absurd for some men to assert, 
said the physician, when they imagine their interest 
is concerned, or when it tends to justify their coa- 
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tiuct. And were a law to be proposed now against 
the slave-trade, or to render the condition of slaves 
more tolerable than it is at present, which is more 
likely to happen among the generous enthusiasts you 
mention than in any other country, it would perhaps 
be opposed by those very proprietors : but would 
you impute such opposition to tenderness to the 
slaves, and a humane wish to prevent their becoming 
as miserable as the common labourers in England ? 

I am told, however, replied Zeluco, that your 
English in general are a most lugubrious race, and 
that there is much melancholy and discontent in their 
country with all their liberty. 

I am told, answered the physician, that there is 
much frost and cold in their country with all their 
sunshine, yet it has not been as yet clearly proved 
that the sun is the cause of either. 

Well, but to return to the slaves, said Zeluco, I 
do not perfectly understand what is your drift. Are 
they not my property ? Have I not therefore a right 
to oblige them to labour for my profit ? 

With regard to the right which any man has to 
make a property of other men, and force them to la- 
bour as slaves splely for his benefit, I suspect it would 
be difficult for the greatest casuist that ever lived to 
make it out. 

Why so ? replied Zeluco ; I am assured that the 
slave-trade is authorized by the Bible. You are too 
sound a Christian, my good doctor, to controvert 
such authority. 

Without considering whether those who furnished 
you with that argument did it with friendly or un- 
friendly intentions to the Bible, signer, and without 
touching any controvertible point in the Scriptures, I 
will just observe, that charity, benevolence, and mcr c^ 
to our fellow-creatures, are not only authorized, but 
iii the plainest unequivocal terms repeatedly ordained; 

h2 
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in those writings. Let therefore 'the proprietors of 
filaves begin, by conforming their conduct to those 
injunctions, and then they may be allowed to quote 
Scripture autliority in support of such property. — 
Blessed are the mercifidyjbr they shall obtain mercy* — • 
Whatsoever ye mntia that men should do to you, do ye 
so to them, — Come unto me, aUye that labour and ar^ 
heavy laden, and I mil give you resf.^— -These are the 
words of the 4iuthor of Christianity, whose whole 
life was a representation by action of his own pre- 
cepts* Let the proprietors of estates in America and 
the West India islands consider how far their treat- 
ment of the negroes is agreeable to his doctrine and 
conduct ; and their time will be better employed 
than in perverting detached passages of the Bible^ 
and endeavouring to press that which is proclaimed 
peace on earth, and good-will to men, into the ser« 
vice of cruelty and oppression. 

Afler all this fine sermon, said Zeluco, you do not 
pretend to assert that negroes are originally on a foot- 
mg with white people ; you will allow, 1 nope, that 
they are an inferior race of men ? 

I will allow, replied the doctor, that their hair is 
short and ours is long, that their noses are flat and 
ours are raised^ and their skin is black and ours 
white ; yet after all those concessions, I still have 
my doubts respecting our right to make them slaves. 

Well, doctor, said Zeluco, if you are determined 
to dispute our right, you must admit that we have 
thep&tver, which is or much more importance. 

While I admit that, signor, I most sincerely wish 
it were otherwise exercised. 

How the devil would you have it exercised ? 

We should, in my opinion, exercise it with more 
moderation and lenity than some of us do, said the 
physician. 

Lenity, cried Zeluco, to a parcel of rascals, a gang. 
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of piifering dogs, downright thieves ! why, as dften 
as they can, they steal the very provisions intended 
for my own table ! 

You cannot be much surprised at that, signor, 
when they are pinched with hunger. 

You would have them pampered with delicacies, 
forsooth, and never punished for any crime ? 

No, sir ; but I would ceitainly allow them a sufH« 
cient quantity of wholesome food ; and perceiving 
that all my neighbours are liable to commit faults, 
and being conscious of many failings in myself, I 
should not expect that poor untutored slaves were 
to be exempted from them, nor would I be relent- 
less or unforgivmg when they were discovered. 

Po, poh — that is not the way to deal with negroes ; 
nothing is to be made of them by lenity ; tliey are the 
laziest dogs in the world ; it is with the greatest dif- 
ficulty sometimes that my manager can get them 
roused to their morning work. 

Consider, signor, how natural it is af\er hard la< 
hour to wish to prolong the intervals of rest. 

Rest ! cried Zeluco angrily ; they will have rest 
enough in their graves. 

Well, signor, replied the physician, shocked at this 
brutal remark, it would be fortunate for some people 
that they could promise themselves the same. 

But, doctor, said Zeluco, taking no notice of the 
last observation, can you really imagine that such 
treatment as you seem to recommend, would render 
slaves of equal benefit to the proprietors of West 
India estates ? 

Ay, signor, replied the physician, that is coming 
directly to the point, which a man of sense would 
wish to investigate, leaving all the foreign matter 
concerning religion and humanity, which embarrass 
the argument, out of the question. 
Well, considering the business with a view to a 

h3 
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man's interest or profit only ; long observation on 
the conduct of others, with my own experience, 
which has been considerable, convinces me that the 
master who treats his slaves with humanity and weiU 
directed kindness, reaps more benefit from their la*- 
bour than he who behaves in a contrary manner. 
There are many instances of ingratitude, to be sure, 
but it is not natural to tlie human heart : we naturally 
endear ourselves to those to whom we impart plea^^ 
sure, and men in general serve with more alacrity 
and perseverance from love than fear. The instant 
that the eye of the manager is turned from the slave 
who serves from fear alone, his efforts relax ; but the 
industry of him who serves from attachment is con* 
tinually prompted by the gratitude and the regard 
for his master s interest which he carries in his breast. 

Besides, signer, how infinitely more pleasing is it to 
be considered as itip distributor of happiness than the 
inflictor of pain ! What man who has it in his power 
to be loved as a benefactor, would choose to be de- 
tested as an executioner, and see sorrow, terror, and 
abhorrence in the countenances he daily beholds ? 
Come,signor, continued the physician, having during 
the course of your illness given you many advices for 
which you have paid me, pray accept of one from me 
gratis ; you will reap much satisfaction from it, and 
it may prevent your being exposed to new dangers, 
similar to that from which you have with such diffi- 
culty escaped. — My advice is this : Alter entirely 
your conduct towards your slaves; scorn not those 
who demand justice and mercy ; treat them with 
much more indulgence, and sometimes with kind- 
ness ; for certainly that man is in a most miserable 
as well as dangerous situation, who lives among those 
who rejoice in his sickness, howl with despair at his 
recovery, and whose only hope of tranquillity lies in 
their own death or in his. 

The physician having made this remonstrance took 
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his leave. Zeluco remained musing for a consider- 
able time after he was. gone ; the result of his reflec- 
tions was a determination to behave with more in- 
dulgence to his slaves, being alarmed by what was 
suggested, and convinced thatsuch conduct in future 
was highly expedient for his own personal securitv. 
Those resolutions were however very imperfectly 
kept. Indeed, Zeluco had already given so very bad 
an impression of his character, that a much mor^ 
thorough reformation must have been continued a 
long time before it could answer the purpose of re- 
covering the good opinion of the public 

Perceiving, therefore, that all intimacy with him 
was rather avoided, he gave over everv attempt of 
cultivating new acquaintance ; and, as it frequently 
happens to those who have deservedly forfeited the 
public esteem, he endeavoured to indemnify himself 
for the loss of character and the want of respectable 
society, by an unbounded indulgence in sensual plea- 
sure, and the company of a few dependents; to which 
he added the contemplation of accumulating wealth, 
which indeed was the only mental enjo3rment he had, 
as well as the only cause of his remaining out of £u-. 
rope; for, accordmg to the custom of money-makers, 
he had set his heart op a particular sum, and was re- 
solved not to quit the superintendence of his own 
affairs till he had acquired it, after which he proposed 
to pass the rest of his life in uninterrupted enjoyment. 

In this manner,therefore, Zeluco spent a few more 
miserable years in the West Indies ; miserable surely 
they must have been, for what bodily gratifications, 
what accumulation of riches, could prevent that man 
from bein^ wretched, whom no one approached that 
could avoid it, whom no one served but through 
fear, and who was conscious of being the object of 
the hatred and execratio^ of all wh6 knew him ? 

Fatiguedand jad^dby a life of comfortless voluptu- 
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ousness, and finding a favourable opportunity of dispo- 
sing of an estate he had purchased to great advantage 
in the island of Hispaniola, as well as a considerable^ 
part of his estate in Cuba, he granted a lease of the 
remainder, settled his affairs, remitted his money to 
Europe, and prepared to return to his native country, 
in expectation that his wealth would procure him 
there that happiness which he found it unable to pro- 
duce in the West Indies. But before he finally left 
this part of the world, he resolved to settle an account, 
which, in his own vengeful heart, he thought he justly 
owed to his neighbour the Portuguese merchant. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Perfidy and revenge 

Ik giving an account of Zeluco's adventure with tlie 
Portuguese merchant, it was remarked that he slipped 
out of his own house and returned unobserved by his 
wife or any other person. With like caution he ever 
afler abstained from mentioning what had happened. 

When it became publicly known that Zeluco had 
been stabbed, the Portuguese expressed equal sur- 
prise, and rather more concern than other people, 
and was exceedingly attentive in sending messages 
of inquiry about his health. 

One 01 Zeluco's slaves having run away the same 
evening on which his master was stabbed, it was gene- 
rally believed that this slave bad done the deed. Ze- 
luco himself encouraged that report, and for obvious 
reasons discouraged all pursuit or search for the fugi- 
tive. He had no doubt, however, that the real perpe- 
trator of the fact was the Portuguese ; and strongly 
suspected that the wife was an accomplice. On his 
recovery, however, he thanked his Portuguese neigh- 

3 
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bour with the most satisfied air imaginable for his 
obliging inquiries, and descanted with every appear- 
ance of conviction on the treachery and ingratitude 
of the fugitive slave who had so basely attempted to 
murder lum. 

No man was ever more ready to forget a good office 
done to him than Zeluco, and nope ever more tena- 
ciously remembered an injury: these opposite turns 
of disposition generally go together. 

While Zeluco careraly concealed his suspicions 
within his own breast, he determined to act as if these 
suspicions amounted to certainty, and to be fully re- 
venged of both the husband and wife. He saw, how- 
ever, that it behoved him to act with great circum- 
spection, and it was not easy to form what he consi-* 
dered as a suitable plan of revenge; for, whatever 
concern the Portuguese had seemed to take in the 
health of Zeluco, he did not carry his dissimulation 
the length of renewing their intimacy. His wife, like- 
wise, observed the utmost reserve towards Zeluco, 
giving him no opportunity of demanding an explana* 
tion of what was past, or of renewing the intrigue. 

She had not proved with child during the nrst two 
years of her marriage, but in the course of that in 
which her adventure with Zeluco took place she 
bore a son. As the husband had been uncommonly 
anxious to have chUdren, his impatience on that head 
had made him almost despair of ever having any. His 
joy on the happy event was equal to his former unea- 
siness, and his fondness for his wife was redoubled by 
his satisfaction in beineafather ; while theaugmented 
attention which he paid her, joined to the natural af- 
fection she felt for ner child, operated a favourable 
alteration in her character, and confirmed her virtu- 
ous resolutions. 

Zeluco understood, with redoubled wrath and ma- 
lignity, that two people he mortally hated lived with 
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mutual confidence, and in the happiest union. Some# 
times he had the mortification of hearing them quo« 
ted as a striking example of parental affection and 
conjugal felicity. He at lengtn founded his scheme 
of revenge on a knowledge of these circumstances, 
and resolved to attack their happiness in its source. 

By a few presents, and the intervention of his 
valet, he gained the maid of the Portuguese ; and 
without exactly explaining what his views were, he 
prevailed on her to be subservient to them. 

He was informed by the girl, that the nurse somei* 
times carried the child to a shady seat at a small 
distance from her master's house. Zeluco passed 
that way one day, when he knew of the Portuguese 
and his lady being elsewhere. He expressed the 
greatest joy at the sight of the child; took it in his 
arms, and fondled it with every appearance of the ten* 
derest affection. He earnestly and repeatedly begged 
of the nurse to be exceedingly careful of the sweet 
infant, presented her with a purse of gold as a reward 
for her past care, and promised her another in due 
time, provided she persevered in her tenderness. He 
earnestly entreated the woman not to mention what 
had passed to her master ; and taking his leave with 
seeming reluctance, entreated -her to return to the 
same place with the child as often as she should knovr 
that her master was absent, or engaged with com- 
pany. He had several interviews of the same kind in 
the same place within the space of a month. 

Whatever reflections occurred to the nurse on 
these secret visits, and his extraordinary affection for 
the child, she kept a prudent silence, and hoarded 
them carefully up within her breast, as a precious 
fund to be expended among her particular friends 
and gossips on future occasions. 

Zduco at length arranged matters so that the lady 
mad her maid approached the place while Jie was ca* 
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ressing the child ; and as soon as he was satisfied that 
they observed him, he delivered the infant with pre- 
cipitation into the nurse's arms, and retired. 

The lady, greatly surorised at what she had seen, 
questioned the nurse; who with some hesitation (as 
the maid was present) told her all that passed, with-* 
out suppressing a circumstance, except that of her 
having received the purse. 

The lady was more and more at a loss what con- 
struction to put on so strange and unlooked-for an 
incidents— She asked the nurse, Whether she had 
ever mentioned tills matter to her master? 

No, never; I do assure your ladyship I never did, 
replied the nurse with earnestness. 

I do not know why you should not, said the mis- 
tress, with affected unconcern ; as there seems some- 
thing a little extraordinary in this man's taking so 
much notice of the child, I think it would be proper 
that my husband should be informed of it. 

Lord, madam, said the maid, who was instructed 
to prevent this, if the nurse were to inform my master 
of all those who caress and seem fond of the child, she 
could do nothing else; — every mortal is struck with 
his beauty; and Signer Zeluco, in admiring and ca- 
ressing him, does no more than others. To mention 
him in particular to my master would seem exceed- 
ingly odd. The mistress seeming still to balance 
whether it would not be her safest course to acquaint 
her husband — the maid continued : I will refer it to 
the nur8e,^if any body could ever look on the child 
without admiration. — The nurse declared, that no- 
body ever could.— -Only look at him yourself, madam, 
continued the maid ; observe how like an angel he 
smiles. Can you be uneasy, or think it extraordi- 
nary, that all the world should admire and wish to 
caress such a delightful creature ? 

The mother, whose eyes were fixed on the child 
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during thisharai^e, thought, as i^e gazed, that the 
incident which had given her uneasiness was less ex- 
traordinary than she had at first imagined ; and at 
length allowed herself to believe, l£at it was very 
natural for Zeluco, or any other person, to behave 
as he had done. 

Let those who are ready to accuse this poor wo- 
man of excessive weakness, remember that she was a 
mother, and th§t the infant, though far from being 
handsome, was her first-born and only child. 

Yet as she is represented as not deficient in quick- 
ness of thought and clearness of understanding, she 
may be thought to have acted inconsistently with 
this character, in attempting to conceal from her 
husband what he was so likely to come to the know- 
ledge of, from the babbling propensity natural to 
nurses and maids. If I am not mistaken, however, 
the sex in general are apt to shrink from present in- 
conveniences, even when sensible that by encounter- 
ing them they would obviate the risk of future mis- 
fortunes. The lady was certain that the knowledge . 
of Zeluco's secret visits to the child would throw her 
husband into immediate ill-humour, and awaken very- 
disagreeable reflections in his mind. She flattered 
herself that he might never hear a word of the mat- 
ter, and she could not bear to disturb the present calai 
to secure herself from a future storm, which possibly 
might never occur. In behaving as she did in this 
particular, she will be kept in countenance by many 
who act on the same principles in matters of far 
greater importance; but she seems to have been en- 
tirely forsaken by her natural sagacity, when she 
axiously enjoined the nurse and her own maid to 
conceal What had happened from her husband. For 
it required but a superficial glance of their disposi- 
tions to perceive, uiat this was giving them an ad- 
ditional incitement to reveal it. 
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She WBB probably tc^mpted to this inconsiderate 
step, by the knowledge she had that Zeluco was 
soon to return to Europe ; and she lost no time in 
persuading her husband to remove with his family to 
his house m town, that Zeluco might not be tempted 
to seek another interview ; and she resolved to keep 
herself and the child sequestered from any chance of 
meeting him before his departure from the island. 

Zeluco being informed of these circumstances by 
the maid, who, on the pretence of some necessary 
arrangements^ remained one day after the departure 
of her master and mistress; he, in prosecution of his 
base scheme, gave her a letter, which he desired her 
to place in such a situation as to be observed by the 
former, and seem to have dropped from the latter. 
When the maid joined the family in town, she exe- 
cuted these orders with but too much dexterity. 
While she stood behind her mistress, who was writ- 
mg, the husband entered the room a kittle abruptly, 
and told his wife that somebody wished to speak to 
her in the parlour. She immediately locked up her 
papers into a small writing-desk, and withdrew.—- As 
she rose, the maid took that opportunity of dropping 
the letter she had received from Zeluco, beneath the 
seat her mistress was quitting, and immediately fol- 
lowed her out of the room* The husband picked up 
the letter, which was unsealed, rumpled, addressed 
to his wife, and conceived in the following terms : 

'* It is impossible for me, my dearest soul,. to ex- 
press the happiness I have enjoyed in seeing and ca- 
ressing the swejpt pledge of our mutual love ; I shall 
never forfi;et your kind attention, in directing the 
nurse to we spot where I had that delicious enjoy- 
ment. I must, however, acquiesce in the prudence 
of your determination, to persuade your tyrant to 
move for some time to his house in town, where an 
interview may be arranged with l^ss danger, and I 
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shall wait with as much patience as I am able for 
that happy moment. 

" P. S. I continue to disguise my writing, and 
earnestly recommend to you the same pre* 
caution." 

The astonishment and rage of the Portuguese on 
reading this may be easier imagined than described ; 
seizing his wife s writing-desk, which stood upon a 
table, he carried it into his own apartment, and there 
read over and over the fatal scroll which filled his 
heart with anguish. Notwithstanding the disguise of 
the writing, he easily distinguishea it to be that of 
Zeluco, — ^which left him no doubt of his wife's infi- 
delity. The first violence of his wrath and indigna- 
tion might have proved fatal to her, had it not been 
damped and counteracted, in some measure, by the 
grief and dejection he felt, that the child he so 
dearly loved, and had been so proud of, might not be 
his own, but the offspring of his detested enemy. 

The impression of sorrow, from whatever cause it 
is derived, mollifies the violence of rage, and the 
conflict of those opposite sentiments in the present 
instance, repressed a little the madness of the hus- 
band's fury. However convinced he was of his wife's 
guilt, he could not be certain that the child was not 
his own : and all his rage against the mother could 
not unloose the bonds of affection which nature and 
the child's infantine endearments had twined around 
his heart. 

Hearing the voice of the nurse and the maid in the 
passage, he called them into his apartment, and shut- 
ting the door, he, with as much serenity as he could 
assume, questioned the nurse, whether any man was 
in the use of accosting her at a particular place 
which he named, and of caressing the child. 

The woman denied that any such thing had ever 
happened. 
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Be sure, woman, that you speak truth, said the 
Portuguese. 

I would not depart from the truth, said the nurse, 
for all the gold in Mexico. 

The Portuguese repeated the question, and the 
nurse gave the same answer. 

Thou abominable wretch, cried he, I have certain 
information of the contrary; and nothing but an 
avowal of the truth shall save thee from punishment 
here, and a long expiation in purgatory hereafter! 

I have told the truth, said the woman, hesitating 
with conscious falsehood. 

The Portuguese, with augmented rage and re*- 
peated threats, continued to question her. 

She at length acknowledged, that Signor Zeluco 
had several times met her at the place he mentioned, 
and had shewn great fondness for the child. 

Wretch! cried the enraged Portuguese; why did 
you deny this ? 

The nurse was silent. 

What .harm did you imagine there was in that 
man's seeing and caressing the child ? 

No harm in the wide world, said the nurse ; for if 
there had been any harm I should never have per- 
mitted iL 

Wherefore then did you conceal it from me ? and 
wherefore did you so solemnly deny it just now ? 

The confounded woman finding herself so hard 
beset, and quite unable to extricate herself by pre- 
varication, acknowledged, that she had concealed it 
from him at the request of her mistress. 

I suspected as much, cried the husband. 

But my mistress,^ interrupted the maid, desired her 
to conceal it for no other reaspn but merely that your 
honour might be saved the uneasiness of hearing 
that another man was in the practice of caressing 
and shewing such paternal affection to your child. 

i2 
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The wrath of the Portuguesei which had been for 
some time glowing, was so instantaneously kindled 
by this suggestion, that he struck the maid an un- 
manly blow on the face, so that the blood pushed 
from her nose and mouth ; in which condition she 
ran to her mistress, who was just returned to her 
own apartment. 

The poor woman was exceedingly terrified at her 
husband's violence, and her fear was not diminished 
when she understood the cause of it. She was 
now sensible of her imprudence, in concealing from 
her husband Zeluco's treacherous visits to her child, 
and in depending on the discretion or fidelity of ser- 
vants. She knew nothing however of the letter, and 
imagined that her husband's 01*humour proceeded 
solely from his hearing of Zeluco's behaviour. She 
thought her best course was to explain the whole lo 
him without further delay. 

She flew into his apartment, assured him that the 
information which displeased him had given stiU more 
vexation to her^ and mat when the nurse acquainted 
her with it, her own first impulse had been to men-^ 
tion it directly, to him ; that she sincerely repented 
her not having done so, for she was now convinced 
that a virtuous woman should have no secrets con« 
cealed from her husband. 

The Portuguese, who had listened hitherto with a 
stern coimtenance, burst into a laugh, which, forcing 
its way through features distorted with an^r and 
the thoughts of vengeance, chilled his wife with hor- 
ror. She proceeded in a confused manner to assure 
him, that however improper it was not to acquaint 
him with what the nurse told him, she had refrained 
for no other reason than to save him uneasiness. 

Your faithful confidant and you adhere I find to 
the same story, and are both equally tender of ^v- 
ing me uneasmess, said the Portuguese, renewing 
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hk frigflitful laugh; but be assured, faithless woman, 
that you shall not deceive me twice, and that your 
punishment, if possible, shall equal your guilt. 

What guilt ? Alas ! I know no guilt, cried the 
trembling woman ; I am innocent as the babe 
newly born. 

Before you have the effrontery to speak of inno- 
cence, you should learn to be more careful of your 
letters — look at this, cried he, holding the letter 
open before her eyes. 

Holy Virgin! cried the astonished woman, as she 
perused the letter; I never saw this paper before,—. 
it is a forgery of the villain's to deceive you, and 
ruin me. ' 

How came this forgery of the villain's to drop out 
of your pocket? said the husband. 

It assuredly dropped not out of my pocket, replied 
she ; for as I hope for mercy from Heaven I never 
saw the paper before* 

No, never ; to be sure, said the husband, with a 
ghastly sneer ; You — you are innocent as the babe 
newly born. 

I am indeed, exclaimed the wife ; and when you 
have patience and coolness to examine the whole 
matter, you will find so. 

What examination is necessary ? cried he ; what 
confirmation can be added to such a letter as this ? 
this infallible evidence of your shame ! 

That letter is an evidence of nothing, but of the 
mean revenge of a disappointed villain. I beseech 
you therefore, added she, laying hold of his arm; I 
earnestly beseech you, for the s^q of your child, for 

your Think not, interrupted he, shaking off 

her hand, to deceive me again ; — begone to your 
chamber, and repent, for be assured that I will have 
ample revenge. So saying, he thrust her rudely 
out of the room, and shut the door with violence. 

i3 
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She was put to bed, and passed the rest of the day 
and the whole night in anxiety and terror. 



CHAPTER XX. , 

Unjust accusations seldom affect us much, hutjrom 

some justice in them* 

As soon as he was alone, the husband broke open 
her writing-desk; but ai^er a very strict scrutiny he 
found nothing to justify the insinuations of the letter, 
or in the smafiest degree to confirm his suspicions :<—• 
But what confirmation is needed, said he, of her cri- 
minal connection with this man ? — why should he 
wish to see the child in a clandestine manner? — why 
did she order the nurse to conceal this from me ?—- 
And above all, this letter, in which he has in vain 
attempted to disguise his hand-writing, must have 
fallen from her pocket ! — O! her guilt is manifest. 

In reflections of this nature, and in forming plans 
of vengeance, the Portuguese passed afi( sleepless a 
night as his lady. 

The following day she was so ill that she kept her 
bed ; the husband went not once to inquire for her, 
nor did he send any message ; he also kept his apart- 
ment, and was heard walking backwards and for- 
wards with a hurried pace the whole of that day. 
The next forenoon the physician who had formerly 
attended Zeluco called accidentally, and was taken 
immediately to see the lady, one of the servants 
having informed him she was indisposed. 

As she had the greatest confidence in the doctor's 

ood sense and prudence, and knew also that her hus- 

and had a very high opinion of him, she informed 

him of the true cause of her illness : — Zeluco's visits 

to the child ; her own imprudence in ordering the 
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narse to conceal them'^; of his hearing of them; his 
jealousy thereupon, and of the horrid anonymous 
letter. 

The first thing that struck the physician in her 
narrative was, that no motive was assigned for the 
base scheme the lady imputed to Zeluco : he hinted 
this to her. 

She said, it must have proceeded from the natural 
malice of the man's wicked heart ; she knew of no 
other motive. 

The physician observed that it was hardly credible 
that any man would form such a shocking scheme 
without some more particular cause. 

The lady, perceiving the force of this remark^ 
thought herself obliged to mention her first connec- 
tion with Zeluco ; although that was a subject on 
which she never thought without pain. She could 
not help however giving as favourable a gloss to her 
story as possible, by declaring, that Zeluco had for- 
merly had the insolence to make love to her; that no 
woman was safe from an insult of this nature; yet, 
as it is generally imagined that men seldom make 
such declarations but where they have reason to hope 
they will be well received, she had naturally wished 
to conceal this incident, though she had heard his 
wicked proposal with equal surprise and horror; and 
had, in consequence of his persevering, been obliged 
to acquaint her husband; and, finaUy, she now sus- 
pected that the pride of the man hurt by her resist- 
ance, so difierent from what he was accustomed to, 
had prompted him to this diabolical scheme on pur* 
pose to ruin her. 

It is evident that in this narrative the lady did not 
adhere exactly to the truth, but thought proper to 
sink the circumstance of her having at first agreed 
to meet Zeluco. If all those forgive her for lliis 
part of her conduct, who, in relating fiu:ts in which 
themselves are concerned^ are apt to leave out what 
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makes agmnst then^'and put in the nloat con^cuoiw 
point of view whatever is in their £ftvoar, it is to be 
presumed that the Portuguese lady will not be coa- 
sured bj a vast numbed of our readers. 

The physician, it is probable, made aDowance for 
a bias so very general among men, and from which 
the &ir sex diemselves are not entirely free. 

After inquiring very minutely into every circum- 
stance, his suspicion fixed strongly on the maid as 
an agent of Zeluco's. On his hinting this to the lady, 
she declared, that of all her family this girl was the 
last she could suspect ; because she had always dis- 
played the most unbounded attachment to herself, 
and ofteii expressed, particularly of late, an aver- 
sion to Zeluco. 

This did not weaken the physician*s suspicions.-^ 
Poor girl, continued the mistress, she is of a delicate 
constitution, and subject to hysterical fits ; she was 
much terrified by my husband's treatment of her- 
self, but still more on seeing me so ill. I happened 
to say that I feared it woula kill me ; oil which she 
was seized with a violent trembling, and has kept 
her bed ever since. 

The physician asked, whether the lady had ever 
intrusted this maid, who seemed to be a great fa- 
vourite, with any secret which it would give her un- 
easiness to have revealed. 

The lady answered, with some warmth, that she 
bad no such secret; that she cared not if all the 
actions of her life were made public ; that she de- 
fied the power of malice ; — and thus she ran on with 
a zea] and fluency natural to people who are endea- 
vouring to justify themselves, and are conscious of 
not bemg entirely innocent ; she concluded by as- 
serting, that there was no part of her conduct she 
wished hid from the world. 

The physician having waited till, being out of 
breath; she stopped, he then calmly observed, that 
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hia question was not of so extensive a nature as she 
seemed to imagine; that he was not so impertinent 
as to inquire whether she had ever done what 
she wished to conceal horn the world, but only 
whether her maid was acquainted with any thing of 
that nature. 

Certainly not, said the lady ; since I am not my- 
self conscious of any such secret, how is it possible 
that my maid could be acquainted with it? — 1 admire 
the acuteness and logical precision with which you 
reason, madam, said the doctor ; but I should be 
glad ,to know whether this maid was in your service 
at the time you mention, when Signer Zeluco paid 
his addresses to you. 

If she had, she could have known nothing of that 
nature, said she. Certainly not, said the doctor ; but 
I wish to know the fact. Was she or was she not ? 
She was not, answered the lady. So much the bet- 
ter, resumed the doctor. I ask pardon, madam, for 
being so inquisitive; but I thought it of impdrtanceto 
have this point cleared up before I visit the maid, 
which I now mean to do with a view to discover, if 
possible, by whose means the letter was thrown in 
your husband's way ; if that can be traced to the per- 
son you suspect, your justification follows of course. 

So saying, he left the lady, and was conducted into 
the maias chamber, and left with her alone. The 
xnaid immediately inquired how her mistress was ? 

Your mistress is verv ill indeed, replied the physi- 
cian, looking at her with a penetratms eye ; some 
monster of wickedness has been bribed to ruin that 
worthy woman : you know of the forced letter which 
was thrown in your master's way — do you not ? 

I have heard of such a thing, said the maid, 
changing colour. 

Have you any notion who has been guilty of such a 
perfidious action? said the physician, still fixing her. 
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Lord, sir! how can I have aay notion? replied 
the maid. 

Could you have believed, resumed the doctor, 
that such a viper crawled upon the earth? 

I could hardly have thought it, replied the maid, 
with a languid voice. 

Do you not think that the vengeance of Heaven 
will pursue the vile wretch ? said the physician. 

Perhaps she will repent bifore she dies, said the 
maid, trembling. 

She! repeated the physician — ^how do you know 
she is a woman ? 

Me! — ^I, — I know nothing ; — no, nothing in the 
least, said the maid, in confusion ; only if she is a 
woman, I hope she will repent before she dies. 

If she is a woman, cried the physician, she is a 
disgrace to her sex, and the vengeance of Heaven 
will overtake her in this life, and heH awaits her in 
the next, unless she confesses her crime, and pre- 
vents the ruin of an innocent lady : — But how are 
you yourself? you seem very ill. 

I am indeed not well, replied the maid. The phy- 
sician, feeling her pulse, cried with a voice ot sur- 
prise. Good God, you are very ill indeed ; — let me 
see your tongue. — Gracious Heaven ! — what is this ! 
— ^why, I had no idea of your being in thb way. 

O, dear doctor, cried the maid, do not frighten 
me; you do not imagine I am in danger of dying ? 

Danger! said the doctor; yes, assuredly: yet, 
perhaps, — at least, I hope you still may recover ; — 
that is, provided you — in short, I will do all I can 
for you ; — but if you have any spiritual or worldly 
affairs to settle, you had best set about it directly. 

The doctor, having ordered her some medicines, 
went into the apartment of* the Portuguese, whom he 
io\kr\6. alone and in a very gloomy mood. He ex- 
fwessed satisfaction, however, at seeing the physician, 
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who Immediately told him that his lady had inform- 
ed him of what had happened. Her assurance must 
equal her guilt, cried the Portuguese, to enable her 
to mention it. - He then poured out a torrent of 
abuse against his wife. The physician did not think 
proper to interrupt him ; but when he had done, he 
coolly asked what proofs he had of her guilt ? 

The Portuguese enumerated the circumstances of 
Zeluco's behaviour towards the child, his wife's hav- 
ing instructed the nurse and maid to conceal it, and 
then shewed him the letter. 

The physician having heard him patiently, endea* 
voured to make him sensible that all these circum- 
stances were not suflScient to justify the inferences 
which he drew against a lady who had always behav- 
ed with affection to him, aim the gpreatest tenderness 
to his child. Besides, added he, these circumstances, 
inconclusive as they are, lose much of their weight, 
if they can all be accounted for on the very probable 
supposition of their being contrived by an enemy. 

The letter! — ^the letter! — cried the Portuguese. — 
Well, said the doctor, the letter is of a piece with 
the clandestine visits ; it was no difficult matter to 
bribe some person to throw a letter in your way in 
such a manner as that it would appear to have dropt 
from your lady. Recollect if there was any person 
in the room with her immediately before you ob- 
served the letter. 

Nobody but her own confidential maid, said the 
husband. 

And if an enemy had formed the scheme of ruin- 
ing you both in this manner, who would he think of 
seducing as an assistant so likely as the domestic who 
attended her person? — Consider also, continued the 
doctor, how very improbable it is that she would 
keep such a letter in her pocket. 
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If guilty people were always cautious, they would 
not be so often detected as they are, said the Por- 
tuguese. 

But is it not natural to think, rejoined the doctor, 
that the same want of caution which made her wear 
a letter of this importance carekssly in her pocket, 
would have appeared when you ^xantined her pa- 
pers ? Did you find among them any other letters 
to the same purpose with this ? 

He answered, that he had not. 

This, therefore, is a fair presumption, said the 
doctor, that there never was any; that the letter you 
found was purposely thrown in your way by the di- 
rection of some person equally the enemy of you and 
your lady. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

• 

Comfortable hints to married men. 

While they were conversing, the Capuchin who 
had attended Hanno in his dying moments, was 
introduced. This venerable person was spiritual 
director to all the Christians white and black in the 
family. The Portuguese immediately ordered, as 
was his custom, some cold victuals and a large 
flask of wine to be set before the father, who 
had only time to drink a fSw glasses, when a mes* 
sage came from the sick maid, who earnestly wish- 
ed to see him. He was rising with reluctance from 
his repast, when the physician begged his delay 
for a moment; and taking the Portuguese to a comer 
of the room, he, in a few words, explained his in- 
tention ; which the other, on whom the doctor's ar- 
guments had already made some impression, having 
approved, they turned to the father, who in this in- 
terval had finished his flask of wme. The doctor then 
informed him, that a very unfortunate affair had hap. 
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pened, in which he might be of service ; that in short 
a discovery had been made, that the lady of the house 
had been unfaithful to her husband, as was proved by 
a letter from her lover, which she had dropt ; that a 
plan was already formed for punishing her in an ex- 
emplary manner; th^t in the mean time she was kept 
in conmiement till endeavours were made to discover 
those who had assisted in carrying on the correspon- 
dence with her lover, as there was reason to think she 
had been assisted bv some person in the family. 

The Capuchin, who was a little wanAed with wine, 
and who valued himself ereatly on his eloquence, and 
on the happy talent he thought he possessed of con- 
soling the afflicted, could not allow so fair an occasion 
of displaying it to slip unimproved: addressing him- 
self therefore to the Portuguese, he expressed his 
concern for the misfortune which had happened to him, 
observing at the same time, that however painful it 
might be, his case was by no means uncommon ; for 
that a large proportion m husbands laboured under 
the same calamity. Not^ continued he, that I mean 
to insinuate that any number beins in the same pre- 
dicament renders you, my worthy friend, less a cuck- 
old than if you were the only one upon earth. I only 
mention this circumstance, because, although not 
much to the honour of human nature, yet Uiere is 
reason to think that mankind in general deriv^ con- 
solation from the thoughts of others being in the same 
disagreeable situation with themselves. I therefore 
assure you, that even among my acquaintance there 
are many, some of them veiy respectable gentlemen 
to whom the same accident nas happened, that there 
18 so much reason to think has befallen you, notwith- 
fitandinff which they live as easy and comfortably as 
they did before ; this depends entirely on people's 
way of thinking. — Thines of this kind are undoubted- 
ly rather unpleasant at first ; but when we are accus- 
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tomed to them, they give little or no uneasinesff; foir 
habit reconciles us to any thing. 

The Capuchin was a man of influence in the island*; 
and the Portuguese, who had been, although unjustly, 
accused of Judaism, had more reasons tiian one for 
wishing to keep on good terms with him ; yet he 
could not help betraying his impatience at the reve- 
rend father's manner of comforting him, by a most a- 
gonizing contortion of countenance at the last obser- 
vation ; which the other observing, he added, I per- 
ceive, sir, that you do not bear this dispensation with 
the resignation you ought ; I must therefore desire 
that you will keep in your remembrance, that it has 
been undoubtedly permitted for some wise purpose; 
it will therefore be as impious as unavailing for you to 
murmur, for what has happened admits of no remedy. 
Now that the thing is done, it cannot be undone, at 
least I never yet heard of any method by which a 
man can be uncuckolded : this, my valuable friend, 
is the peculiar cruelty of your case; another person 
commits the crime, and you who are innocent suffer 
the shame. And what is still more vexatious, although 
one wicked woman can place her husband in this op- 
probrious state, all the virtuous women on earth can- 
not take him out of it. I beg you will further ob- 
serve Here the eloquent father was interrupted 

in the middle of his harangue by another message 
from the maid ^ and was with some difficulty prevail- 
ed on by the physician to go directly, without wait- 
ing to finish his discourse. 

When he was gone, the physician remarked to the 
Portuguese, that in the present state of the maid's 
mind she would probably confess every thing she 
knew to the father, and was impatient to see him for 
that very purpose ; that although the Capuchin was 
bound not to mention what was revealed to him in 
eonfession; yet there would be no great difficulty iji 
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gathering from him, particularly in his present trim, 
the import of all the maid should say, without his 
intending to inform them of a tittle. 

The physician was right in his conjecture. The 
maid, terrified with the idea of immediate death, 
made a confession of her sins to the priest, and par- 
ticularly acknowledged that she had been prevailed 
on by Zeluco's valet, to throw under the chair of her 
mistress a paper which he gave her, and which she 
now, to her great affliction, understood had produced 
the most mischievous consequences to her mistress; 
but the import of which she did not fully understand at 
the time; otherwise, she added, in alleviation of her 
conduct, she would not have been accessary to so 
great a crime. 

The priest, although not the dearest-headed of his 
profession, had understanding enough to tell her, that 
the best reparation she could make was by a full a- 
vowal of this to her master, and he refused to ^ive 
her absolution on any other conditions. On the maid*s 
consenting to this, the father returned to the Portu- 
guese, whom he found in his apartment with the 
doctor ; and addressing himself to the former, he 
begged that he would attend him to the maid, who 
had something of the last importance to communi- 
catte. , 

They went accordingly, accompanied by the phy- 
sician. The maid, with a flood of tears, and the 
most earnest supplications to her master for his for- 
giveness, made an avowisd of what she had told the 
priest : confessing at the same time, that she had pre- 
vented her mistress from informing him of Zeluco's in- 
terviews with the child, which was her intention the 
moment she was informed of them ; and this the 
maid owned she had done at the desire of the same 
valet who had given her the paper. 

ThePortuguese with difficulty restrained his indigr 
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nation against the woman ; at length, however, he 
was prevailed on to say he forgave her, and imme- 
diately desired to see the nurse. When she appeared, 
he asked in what manner his wife had expressed her- 
self when first she was informed of Zeluco's behaviour 
to the child. The nurse naturally, and without hesi-^ 
tation, declared, that her mistress had insisted on her 
husband's being informed directly, but was dissuad- 
ed from that measure by the maid. 

After a few more questions, being fully convinced 
of his wife's innocence, he repaired along with the 
priest and the physician to the apartment in which 
she was confined ; — apologized in the most earnest 
manner for the ill-treatment she had received; beg-> 

fed her forgiveness for the suspicions she had har- 
oured; declared his perfect confidence in her virtue, 
which, he added, it should never again «be in the pow- 
er of villany or malice to shake. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

» ^ ^He 

Compounds for sins he was inclined to, 

By damniDg those he had no mind to." butler* 

Thb lady behaved with the utmost propriety on the 
occasion : throwing the whole blame on the villain 
who had woven such an artful net of circumstances 
as might have caught the belief of the least suspicious 
of husbands. 

Dearly shall he pay for hb villany, said the Por- 
tuguese. 

Leave him to the torments of his own conscience, 
rejoined his wife. 

In case his conscience should not torment him 
sufficiently, said the father, the deficiency will be 
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amply made up to him before he gets out of pur- 
gi^ry. 

The physician then drew the father out of the 
room, thinking the husband and wife would com- 
plete their reconciliation in the most satisfactory man- 
n'er by themselves. He told them, however^ as he re- 
tired, that he would have the pleasure of dining with 
them, and then walked with the priest into the gar- 
den, where he remained till dinner was announced. 

His view in remaining was to endeavour to turn 
the Portuguese from thoughts of revenge, which he 
suspected to be brooding in his breast. 

Being left alone with him after they had dined, he 
observed, that however strongly he was convinced of 
Zeluco's being the writer of the letter, yet as he had 
had the precaution to disguise his hand-writing, it 
would be fruitless to found any legal prosecution upon 
that circumstance. 

I despise alllegal prosecution, cried the Portuguese ; 
but I will find means of doing myself justice without 
any such tedious and uncertain process. The phy- 
sician apprehending that he meant to challenge him, 
represented that as a most absurd and uncertain me- 
thod of repairing an injury; and the Portuguese, who 
had no such plan in his head, listened calmly to his 
arguments, and at length seemed to be convinced by 
their force, on purpose to deceive the physician, ana 
prevent his suspecting the real design he had in view. 

In a short time Zeluco was informed that the base 
train he had laid for the ruin of the Portuguese and 
his lady, with every circumstance of his perfidious 
conduct, was discoveredby the husband ; and although 
the particular cause of their misunderstanding was 
not puhlickly known, yet he was told that it had been 
whispered about that he washurrying out of the island 
to avoid the resentment of the merchant. 

This rumoUr determined him to postpone his voy- 

k3 
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f^e for some time, that he might give his enemy an 
opportunity of calling him to the field if he chose it; 
or m case he did not, that the world might be con- 
vinced that Zeiuco himself was not afraid to give 
him that species of satisfaction. 

It appears in the course of this narrative that Zeiu- 
co, however defective he was in other virtues, possess- 
ed a considerable share of constitutional intrepidity: 
in the early part of his life, from sheer vanity, he had 
oftener than once courted opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself by a duel; and through the whole of 
his life he shewed, that whatever injustice or wicked- 
ness he was tempted to commit, he had also sufficient 
firmness to justify, if he tiiought that measure expe- 
dient ; or to fight any pefrson who accused him when 
he thought proper to deny it. Courage was indeed 
the sole virtue he admired in others, and the only 
one he possessed himself. It has been oft^n said, that 
cowards only are cruel ; but although it is natural to 
think, and observation will justify &e opinion, that 
they are more apt to be so than the intrepid, yet 
there are but too many proofs that one of the most 
respectable and biilliant qualities which can adorn the 
character of man, is sometimes united to the most 
odious that can disgrace humanity, and that courage 
is not incompatible with cruelty. 

Of this Zeiuco was a striking example ; and the 
same person who with little regret had forfeited the 
good opinion of eveiy virtuous mind, could not brook 
to have it thought that he feared the resentment of 
the man he was conscious of having injured, or that 
he would make any apology to him, rather than run 
the risk of injuring him in a more violent manner. 

In the mean time the suspicions of the physician 
were not entirely removed by the dissimulation of 
the Portuguese. Notwithstanding thelatter's declin- 
ing to seek legal or honourable redress from Zeiuco, 
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the doctor perceived something in hig manner, which 
gave him the impression that the Portuguese medita- 
ted a less justifiable measure than either: his benevo- 
lence inclined him to prevent what his sagacity and 
knowledge of the man s character led him to suspect. 
His suspicion was confirmed a very short time after by 
the merchant's wife, who, under pretence of being in* 
disposed, sent him a very urgent message to come and 
see her. — With perturbation of mind she told him, 
that she had reason to dread that her husband had 
formed a very criminal project of being revenged on 
Zeluco, and watched an opportunitv of putting it in 
execution. She was prompted to this step by no re- 
gard for Zeluco, but from a horror at the intended 
deed, and from anxiety for her husband ; addinff, 
that she was afraid of displaying much concern, partly 
because she did not wish that ne should know of her 
being suspicious of what he intended, and partly that 
she might not awaken the jealous disposition of her 
husband : — with tears in her eyes, therefore, she en- 
treated the doctor to exert all his influence to turn 
her husband from such an unjustifiable design ; or, if 
he failed, to use such means as his own prudence 
could suggest to render it inefiectual. 

The good doctor applauded her conduct, and seiz- 
ed the earliest proper opportunity of renewing the 
subject which he had once before touched on,, to the 
Portuguese; addine, that he feared he still harbour- 
ed vindictive intentions against Zeluco; representing 
the danger of such a scheme ; that, however cautious- 
ly it might be executed, he would infallibly be con- 
sidered as the perpetrator. — I know no other reason 
which you can have for suspecting that I harbour such 
intentions, said the Portuguese, but your thinking it 
impossible, after what you know of uiis man's beha- 
viour, that it should be otherwise. 

You are mistaken, replied the physician ; I think 
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h ought to be otherwise;, ^nd this is not my reason 
for harbouring suspicions. 

I do not tell you, said the I^ortuguese, that your 
suspicions are well or ill-founded ; but could you be 
surprised i^it were as you suspect? 

Nor shall I be surprised, rejoined the doctor, if you 
are. convicted and executed for gratifying your re- 
venge in such an unjustifiable manner. Come, come, 
sir, added he, allow yourself to be guided by reason, 
and not impelled by passion in this matter: consider 
what a dreadful situation your wife and child will be 
in, should any misfortune befal you in consequence 
of such an attempt. The wisest plan you can follow, 
since this man is on the point of leaving the island, is 
to let him go in safety, and it is probable you will 
never see him more. — Here the Portuguese shook his 
head. — Then, sir, resumed the doctor, your next 
best measure is to challenge him honourably. — What 
right has a man who has acted so perfidiously to ex- 
pect that he is to be so dealt with? said the Portu- 
guese. None, replied the doctor ; but were I in your 
place, I should be more solicitous about what was re- 
putable for myself, than about what my enemy had 
a right to expect. I only hinted this as being of two 
evils the least ; and the best argument that can be made 
use of to one who despises the Christian religion. 

I do not understand you! What do you mean? 
said the Portuguese. — Why that you are m that pre- 
dicament, answered the physician. 

Who! I despise the Christian religion! cried the 
Portuguese in terror and amazement. 

You seem at least to despise one ofits most impor- 
tant precepts, said the physician ; for which it may 
naturally be coiicluded Uiat you have no great respect 
for the rest. 

I do not comprehend what you mean, rejoined the 
Portuguese. 
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Yet I have expressed my meaning rery plainly, 
said the physician ; I really do not think jou can 
with propriety be called a Christian. 

Jesus Maria ! exclaimed the Portuguese, you fill 
me with horror ! Why, sir, I take the Holy Trinity, 
the Blessed Virgin, with St. Joseph her husband, St. 
James, and all the host of heaven, to witness, that I 
attend mass regularly, and have always from my in- 
fancy believed in every article of faith which our 
holy mother church requires ; and I am ready to be- 
lieve twice as much whenever she is pleased to exact 
it: if this is not bring a Christian, I should be glad 
to know what is. 

Nay, my ^ood friend, resumed the phracian, it is 
a niatter of mdifference to me what you do or do not 
believe ; I am not, I thank God, your or any man's 
father confessor : but if you understood the mrit 
of the Christian religion half as well as you believe 
what the church exacts, you will find that your at- 
tending mass, and all your faith into the bargain, 
will not make you a Christian, while you indulge 
such a violent spirit of revenge. 

As for that, replied the Portuguese, neither the 
church nor the Christian religion have any thing to 
do with it ; that is my afiair, and depends on ray 
private feelings ; and it is impossible for me ever to 
forgive a villain who attempted to injure me. 

It is because he attempted to injure you,, that it is 
in your power as a man, and your duty as a Chris- 
tian, to forgive him. Had he never injured you, *nor 
even attempted it, continued the doctor, it would 
indeed be impossible for you to have the merit of 
forgiving him. 

It will naturally be imagined, from the vindictive 
character of this Portuguese, that he was a hypocrite, 
and pretended to more faith than he really had ; but 
this was not the case. It never had occurred to his 
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mind, that there could be any doubt of the truth of 
those tenets in which his father and mother had in- 
structed him, and which he heard venerable-looking 
men in sacred habits proclaim from all the puipits of 
Xiisbon. He was decidedly of opinion that none but 
monsters of wickedness, who ought to be burnt in 
this world by way of preparing Uiem for the next, 
could harbour any doubts on such important points ; 
he had indeed occasionally heard it hinted, that some 
of those doctrines were incomprehensible, and others 
contradictory ; but this did not convey to his judg- 
ment any reason for doubting of their truth. He 
never omitted, therefore, any of the cerem<Miies pre- 
scribed by the church: he confessed his sins regularly, 
performed penance faithfully, would not eat a morsel 
of meat on a Friday on any consideration ; and with 
the most punctual perseverance repeated daily his Pa- 
ter Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo, to the last bead 
of hLs, rosary. A person who thought that the whole 
of Christianity consisted in these and other ceremo- 
nies, could not but be <surprisedand shocked to hear 
liis claim to the nameof a Christian dii^uted. As to 
that thirst for revcQge on every real^r imaginary in- 
Jury, which he had indulged from his childhood, and 
some other culpable propensities to which he was ad- 
dicted, he considered all of these as venial foibles, 
which were more than expiated by his obedience to 
mother church In more essential points; and when his 
indulging in those culpable practices to which he was 
by temper or constitution prone came in question, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and said, Well, I thank 
God, they are neither heresy nor schism. 

The physician, however, endeavoured to givehima 
diflerei^t potion of these matters, founding most of his 
arguments on passages of a sermon to be found in the 
gospel of St. Matthew ; for this happened to be a 
physician who sometimes read the Bible: there are. 
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k would appear, some of that kind in America. The 
Portuguese, at first, thought the passages in question 
of a very singular nature ; and as they were plain and 
intelligible, and contained nothing mysterious, he 
could hardly believe that they were quite orthodox r 
besides, he was a good deal surprised that certain ar- 
ticles which he thought of great importance were not* 
touched upon: yet on being informed who the person- 
was who had preached .this sermon, he could not deny 
that it had a fair chance of being sound Christianity. 
The physician having brought him so far, found little 
difficulty in persuading him> that it was his duty as 
well as interest to leave Zeluco to his own wicked 
hearty which carried its puaishment within itself; 
hinting also the probability of his falling sooner ,or 
later within the grasp of the laws of society, which- 
his passions continusdly tempted him to violate. 

It was probably owing to the remonstrances of 
this extraordinary physician that Zeluco leh the 
island in safety, and the Portuguese merchant was 
indebted to him for being freed from- the two most 
tormenting dsmons that can possess the- human' 
heart, jealousy and the spirit of revenge» 



CHAPTER XXllI. 

^ To whom can riches give repate and trost, 
Content and pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold ; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold/' pope. 

When, it was evident that the Portuguese had no 
intention) of calling Zeluco to account for his base 
behaviour, he publicly announced the time of his 
departure from the Havannah ; and having freighted 
a vessel entirely for hiSj^own use, after a prosper 
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rou8 voyage he arrived at Cadiz> where he waa de- 
tained for some time, but as soon as he had trans- 
acted his business he proceeded to Sicily. 

Soon after his arrival at Palermo, Zeluco furnished 
a house expensively, and began to live in a most 
magnificent style ; mviting every person of distinc- 
tion to his table, and entertaining m the most sump- 
tuous' manner. This way of living, with the idea 
universally entertained of his great riches, soon ac- 
quired him a numerous acquaintance and the warm- 
est professions of.attachment. 

Zeluco, who had never known any motive of action 
but self-interest, was not deceived by such profes- 
sions ; but while he plumed himself on account of 
his superior penetration, he was the dupe of his own 
maxims, which, being drawn from the feelings of a 
corrupted heart, were often erroneous* « 

Insensible himself to the ardour of friendship, he 
thought there was no such sentiment, and most cer- 
tainly never had a friend. What the world calls 
friendship, in his opinion was merely a compact of 
conveniency or interest between a class of people, in 
which it was tacitly agreed, that when, by the loM 
of fortune, health, or otherwise, any individual of 
the association became useless to the rest, all further 
connection with that person terminated of course. 

Had Zeluco been satisfied with thinking this was 
often the case, he would have been in the right, but 
he was convinced it was ahoays so, and there he was 
wrong : all declarations of attachment and friend- 
ship, therefore, he viewed as indirect attacks upon 
his purse ; the punctual attention paid to his invi- 
tations, he rigMly considered as nothing else than 
a proof of the excellency of his cpok, and of the su- 
perior flavour of his wine. 

The favourable notion which he entertained of the 
symmetry and beauty of his own person and face) in- 

3 
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clihed him however to believe^ that the partiah'ty 
which several of the ladies displayed towards him 
was void of hypocrisy, and proceeded from sincere 
personal attachment. For Zeluco had no sooner 
returned to Palermo than he became an object of 
great attention, and sometimes a subject of contro- 
versy among the ladies. 

The elegant tijrn of his person and the graces of 
his countenance were universally admired, and evea 
his character and disposition were favourably thought 
of, from that common trick of the fancy which gives 
the head and heart as much sense and virtue as the 
face has beauty. But he had not remained long at 
Palermo ere his real character began to develope it- 
self; and then the graces of his countenance were- 
called in question, and his features were said to con- 
vey an idea of malevolence, or even atrocity: — this 
happened from another play of fancy, which^transr 
fers the deformity of the mind into the face* 

Pleased with the attention paid him by the men, 
and the favour of some of the v^omen, he passed his 
time less disagreeably than he had done in the West 
Indies. But that degree of popularity which he had 
obtained at his arrival gradually diminished; his tem- 
per, naturally insolent and overbearing, detached the 
most respectable of the men from his society; and 
the intolerable caprice of his disposition, joined to 
a continual jealousy of temper, rendered him at last 
odious to the women. He therefore with great sa- 
tisfaction embraced a proposal made by a Sicilian 
nobleman, more distinguished by rank than cha- 
racter, of accompanying him to Naples. 

In that gay city he immediately set up a still more 
splendid domestic establishment than he had at Pa- 
lermo ; and as he played deep, and with apparent in- 
attention, he was considered as a valuable acquisition, 
by some very fashionable societies. 
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a greater ireli»h lor deep, play than for either 'go<^» 
humour ^r pleasantry; and as he sometimes met at 
Signora Sporza's with people of the same tuto-of 
mind, they were apt to indulge their humour in spite 
of her remonstrances, ^hich indeed, however se- 
riously meant f were always jocularly made. 

Among the British subjects at this time at Naples, 

there were two young Englishmen, Mr. N and 

Mr. Steele; who Iddged in the same house, although 
of very different characters. The honourable Mr. 
N had already Hiade the tour of Europe, and re- 
turned to his native country more free irom narrow 
prejudices, less infeeted with foreign fopperies, and 
more improved botli in^kaowledge and m. manner, 
than -the^enerality of his countr3rmen who have 
made the same tour. After remaining a few years 
at home, he was seized with a complaint in his breast 
threatening a consumption, for which he was advised 
to return to Italy, and resided for the most part at 
Naples, where he intended to remain a year longer, 
although at this time he seemed to have in a great 
measure regained his health. 

• Mr. N had been well acquainted with Signora 

Sporza during his first residence at Naples, and was 
now on the most friendly footine witn that lady. 
Besides his companion Mr. Steele, he had introduced 
to her acquaintance another countryman of his own 
r— Mr. Squander. This gentleman h as distinguished 
by spending Wre money with less enjo3rment than 
any English traveller in Italy. Without an v knowledge 
of horses, or any love for the animal, he kept a staUe 
of English horses at Naples. His incitement to this 
was, his having heard a certain peer who had a violent 
passion for the turf mentioned with admiration for 
having established a horse-race in the English style. 
Mr. Squander matched one of his horses mkh one of 
his lord8hip*s» and.had the^enown of losing a greater 
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sum than ever was lost at a horse-race at Naples: — 
what rendered this the more memorable though the 
less surprising was, that he rode himself. He gave 
frequent entertainments, to which he invited his own 
countrymen only; they generallv ended in drunken*' 
ness, noise, and riot. He bought pictures, statues, 
and seals, because they were highly praised by the 
venders; and afterwarcls gave them away in presents; 
because they were despised by the rest of the worlds 
Without any incliaatibn for gaming, this young man 
was ready on the slightest invitation to join any party 
at deep play, and had sometimes been dcawn into that 
above mentioned at Signora Sporza'b. As he was the 
only one of this party devoid of skill, and who played 
without attention, he generally lost the most, and 
sometimes was the only person who lost at all. 

How Mr. Steele came to be connected with Mr. 

N will appear hereafter; but a»he«nd Squander 

had been presented by him to Sigtiiora Sporza, she 
was particularly uneasy to see theni throwawaytlieir 
money. She was imcommonly attentive to s^ra^gQTs^ 
and rather partial to the English ^^by her frank and 
eng^ing manners, she gradually overcame their na- 
tural reserve, and dissipated their timidity; and some 
of that nation who from the time of their crossing the 
Channel had never dined but with a club (^ their 
own countrymen, and had never* gone twice to any 
6ther assembly at Naples, were insensibly prevailed 
upon to attend those of Signora Sporza; and a£ 
length they went with pleasure instead of reluctance. 

At her assembly one evening, Signora Sporza per- 
ceived the same party forming with which Mr. Squan- 
der had lost s6 much money. Why do you not ad- 
vise your countrymfan, said she in a whisper to Mr. 
N— , to avoid these people? they will pillage him 
of all his money. 

l3 
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Because, replied Mr. N- , my countryman 

4iates advice more than he loves money. 

You Englishmen, resumed she, perhaps consider 
advice as an encroachment on that liberty you are 
so fond of. 

Certainly, said Mr. N— — , smiling ; the Chero- 
kees, and other refined nations in America, think in 
the same manner. 

Will you not try then to keep him out of those 
people's hands ? said she. • 

I should try in v^n, said Mr. N ; but if you 

please to draw him off to a safer party, whatever he 
may wish, he is too awkward, and will be too much 
embarrassed, when a lady speaks to him, to be able 
to excuse himself. 

Basta! cried she; and immediately accosting 
Squander, We have need of you here, signor, said 
she ; and so she engaged him for the evening with 
a party who played at a very small stake. 

Signora Sporza thus using all her address toprevent 
de^p play at her assemblies, and <to save 4he unwary 
from being preyed upon, the gamesters gradually 
paid her less attention, and at last ^itirely forsook 
her house^for that of another lady with whom Sig- 
Bora-Sporza was on ill terms, and who, out of mere 
apite, established an assembly at her own house on 
tne evenings whieh Signora Sporza had fixeid upon. 

Zeluco^dthough he now possessed far more wealth 
than he could enjc^> required the citation of gaming 
to ward o£P the intolerable languor which is apt to 
invade unoccupied minds, and dso to,preclude reflec- 
tion or retrospect on past conduct, which in him was 
always attended with self-condemnation. He there- 
fore became a constant attendant at the rival assem- 
bly, and a considerable time had passed since he.bad 
waited on Signora Sporza, wl^n he observed her one 
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evening at the opera, accompanied by two ladies, 
neither of whom he had ever before seen : the elder 
a genteel-looking woman, between forty and fifty 
years of age;— the other about twenty: he gazed on 
the latter, and thought her by far the most beautiful 
woman he had ever beheld ; the longer he looked, 
he was the more confirmed in that opmion: he now 
regretted the coldness subsisting between him and 
Signora Sporza, and resolved to use all means for re- 
moving it, as the most easy way of being introduced 
to the lady whom he so much admired. Impatient 
as he was to address Signora Sporza, he hesitated 
about doing it that night, lest she should impute it to 
the real cause. A glance from the young lady brought 
him at once to decision ; he could no longer command 
his impatience ; but leaving Signora. Sporza to put 
what construction she pleased on his behaviour, he 
suddenly darted from his own box, and entered that 
in which she and the two strangers were. With eager- 
ness, and in the most obsequious language, he apolo- 
.gized to the former for not having paid his duty to her 
of late, imputed it to indispensable business, and beg- 
ged to be permitted that honour the next morning, 
alleging he had something of importance to acquaint 
her with. Having finished his apology, he bowed 
very respectfully to the strangers, and then looked 
with significance at Signora Sporza, who heard him 
with the reserve of o£Pended pride, taking no notice 
of -his significant look; but, after a grave bend of 
her head to him,' resumed her conversation with the 
strangers as if no other person had been in the box« 
In spite of this very' cool reception, Zeluco kept his 
place in the box, and his eyes almost constantly 
riveted on the young lady, till the opera was finished, 
and -then attended them to itheir carriage; after 
which he went home and ruminated all the rest of 
the night on the charms of the fair stranger. 
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He waited next morning on Signora Sporza, who 
liad not been an inattentive spectator of the impres- 
sion which her young friend's beauty had made on 
Zeluco ; she allowed him with the most cruel tran- 
quillity to go through tlVe ceremony of explaining his 
pretended affair of iniportance, without interrupting 
him, or assisting him in his way to the real business 
which she well knew was the object of his visit. 

She heard him without, seeming to take any in- 
terest in what he said ; — thh important affair did not 
draw from her a single observation : he was so much 
disconcerted by the coldness of her behaviour, that 
he was unable to introduce any discourse regarding 
the strangers. He wished to do this in an mdirect 
manner, as a thing in which he took little concern, 
and waited for a favourable opportunity. 

Do you know, said^ Signora Sporza, interrupting 
the silence, how many birds his maj^y killed yester- 
day ? I heard he went early a shooting. 

A-propoSf replied Zeluco ; Pray, Signora, who is 
that lady I had the honour of seeing with you 
yesterday at the opera? 

Very h-propos, indeed, said she ; May I ask which 
lady you mean ? there were two in the box with me 
last night. 

Two! cried Zeluco: Oyes; I now recoHect there 
' were two ; — but I mean — I mean the elder. 

She is a very near relation of mine, replied she, sup- 
pressing a smile ; and then turned the conversation 
to a different subject, which, with the awkward 
manner in which he had introduced his favourite 
topic, increased his embarrassment. Yet before he 
took his leave, he recovered his presence of mind so 
far as to let a china snuff-box he had takafi off the 
table fall on the hearth, where it instantly shivered in 
pieces. After making becoming apologies, he took 
his leave, and the same day sent a gold snuff-box, 
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enriched with 'diamonds, with a letter to Signora 
4Sporza, entreating her to accept of the one as an 
atonement for having destroyed the other. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Digna mtfiiU tmsero, non meliore tiro,** otip» 

Some few days after this, Zeluco again waited on Sig- 
nora Sporza* She received him with more frankness 
than at his last visit ; he imputed this to the benign 
influence of the smilf-box : as soon as he was seated^ 
•she whispered her maid who instantly withdrew. 

They talked for a while on the common incidents 
of the place ; of a new singer that w^s expected ; of 
a violent explos^ which had happened the preced- 
ing night from mount Vesuvius ; of the queen's hav- 
ing seemed out of humour at the last gala ; of a man 
who had stabbed his rival in the street at mid-day^ 
and then had taken refuge in a church ; of a religi- 
ous procession that was to take place next morning, 
and of a ball in the evening. 

Zeluco endeavoured to turn the conversation 
from those topics, so as that it might seem to fall un- 
designedly on that which was the object of his visit. 
Signora Sporza observing this said, I will give you 
the history of the ladies by and by, signor ; but I 
expect two people immediately, to whom you ^ave 
rendered a most essential service; and you must per- 
mit them to thank you in tlie 6r8t place. 

He could not possibly comprehend her meaning: 
but soon after the maid introduced a very handsome 
young woman, plainly dressed, with a child in her 
arms, followed by a genteel-looking man, who seem- 
ed to be a tradesman, and a few years older than the 
woman. 
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Zeluco was greatly surprised at their appearance* 

This is your benefactor, Camillo, said Signora 
Sporza, addressing herself to the man ; the gene- 
rous person who enabled me to free you from prison. 

I am greatly indebted to you, signer, said the man 
in a most respectful yet manly manner; and although 
I do not absolutely despair of being one day enabled 
to repay what you have so humanely advanced to 
liberate me, yet I shall never be free from the strong 
sense of obligation I feel towards you. 

Ah, ^signor ! cried the woman, unable to contain 
herself, you do not know what a worthy and noble- 
hearted man you have relieved ;*you do not know 
the extent of the blessed deed you have done ; you 
have preserved my sweet infants from death ; you 
have ransomed tny beloved husband from prison, and 
you have saved my poor brain from%adness. O sig-' 
nor! had you but seen Here the tears ob- 

scured her sight ; the recollection of her husband's 
condition when in prison, with the keen sensations 
of gratitude, suppressed her voice ! — she was ready 
to faint ; — her husband snatched the child from her 
arms, and the poor woman sunk down on a chair 
which Signora Sporza suddenly placed to receive her* 

Camillo, with his child in one arm, supported his 
wife with the other ; while Signora Sporza chafed 
her temples with aromatic spirits. — Margherita will 
be well immediately, Camillo, said Signora Sporza; 
see, she recovers already. — Thank Heaven, cried 
Camillo with fervour; then begged leave to conduct 
his wife home. Signora Sporza attended her with 
Camillo and the child into another room, ordered 
them some refreshment, and desired they might not 
leave the house till she came back. 

' All this was as great a mystery to Zeluco as it is to 
the reader. — If I had suspected, said Signora Sporza 
to him, as she returned to the room in which he had 
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remained, that this poor woman would have been so 
much effected, I should have spared you thq scene, 
whichW will now endeavour to explain: — I have 
known this young woman from her childhood ; she 
was always the most cheerful sweet-tempered creature 
I ever knew. By my recommendation, on the death 
of her mother, she was>taken into the service of the 
Marchesa deB ■ ■■; and in a short time she became 
heriavourite maid. The marchesa is liberal, and the 
girl was as happy as a maid could be whose mistress 
has the misfortune of being put out of humour every 
day as soon as she nses : the cause of her ilKhumour 
was without remedy, and grew daily more inveterate; 
it proceeded from her observing more grey hairs on 
her heady and more wrinkles in her face, every mom-p 
ing than she had seen the day before: but although 
her peevishness was diurnal, it did not last long at a 
time, for Magherita powdered her hair with wonder** 
ful expe^tion; and as soon as her fkce was varnished; 
and her toilet finished, she contemplated herself in 
the mirror with complacency, recovered her cheer* 
fulaess, and Margherita was ha;p^y for the rest of 
the day. — Meanwhile, the man who has just left us 
fell in love with her, aiid she fell in love with him ; 
and from that moment the girl's mind was more oc* 
cupied with her lover than her mistress ; whose head^ 
after this incident, was neither so expeditiously nor 
60 neatly dressed as formerly. When the oaarchesa 
found out the cause of this alteration, she was very 
much oat of humour indeed, and told Margherita» 
that she must either give up all commanicationr with 
the lover or with her : — So ^ou will consider die 
difference between me and him, continued she, mid 
then decide. 'Mai]gh6rita accordingly did consider 
the difference ; and decided in favour of the man.— 
After leaving themarchesa^ she passed mora of her 
time than eret with her lover ; and their mutual lave 
increased to a very alarming height, l^either of 
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theniy however, everthouehtiof any other rem^y 
than niarriage; and notwithstanding the numbers 
who have found it a cadical cure for loveflo^his 
couple it has hitherto proved ineffectual ; in the opi- 
nion of the poor people themselves, the disease 
rather gains grouna, although they have now been 
married two complete years, and have two children* 
The husband, who was at first employed in the 
coarse preparatory work for sculptors, ha» himself 
become a tolerable artist ; he redoubled his industry 
as his family increased, and saved a little money. — 
Margherita on her part cheered him under his la- 
bour, by the most active attention to famDv cecono- 
my, by everiasting good-humo.ur, and undiminished 
affection* The bloom and growing viffour of their 
children was a source of joyful foreboding to both. 
— It was deliffhtfui to contemplate the happiness of 
thislitUe family. I often called on Margherita, pu^ly 
to enjoy that happiness; health, content, ai^ mutual 
love resided unaer their humble roof: obtaining with 
difficulty the superfluities, or even necessaries of 
life, they tasted pleasure with a relish unknown to 
those who have tne overflowing cup of enjoyment 
constantly pressed to their lips. The gloom of their 
poverty was cheered by some of the brightest stars 
of pleasure, and by the hope of permanent sun-shine. 
But all this &ir and serene prospect was suddenly 
obscured by a terrible storm. The imprudent hus- 
band, impatient to become rapidly rich, was persuad« 
ed to collect all the little money which he had saved^ 
to accept of a larger sum on credit, and to risk the 
whole in a commercial adventure : — the whole was 
lost; — and the obdurate creditor immediately seized 
on all the furniture and effects of this little family, 
and threw Camillo into jail. — Margherita, half dis- 
tracted, came and told me her story. It happened 
by a superabundance of ill-luck that I was very low 
in cash myself; and had overdrawn my credit with my 
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banker; I gave her what I had^ but it was not suffi- 
cient to procure her husband's liberty, which hap- 
pened to be what poor Marghenta was most solicit- 
ous about. I begged of her to call on me the follow- 
ing morning, determining then to go in search of the 
necessary sum ; but before I set out, the snuff-box, 
of which you desired my acceptance, arrived: instead 
of going to borrow money, signer, which, if you ever 
had the experience of it, you must know to be the 
most disagreeable thing on earth, I went and sold the 
snuff-box, and in my opinion to very great advantage; 
for the sum I received has not only freed the poor 
fellow from prison and redeemed his effects, but also 
makes him a little richer than he was before his un- 
fortunate attempt in commerce. I informed the joy- 
ful couple that I had received the money from you, 
which in effect I did ; they know no more of the matter; 
and now that you have heard the whole, and have 
seen the family whom your bounty has saved, I am 
convinced you will approve of what has been done. 

Zeluco expressed great admiration of the benevo- 
lence of Signora Sporza, but insisted on redeeming 
the snuff-box, and restoring it to her. This she ab- 
solutely refused, saying, that the circumstances 
which she had related formed the only consideration 
which could have prevailed on her to accept of a 
present of that value ; but she was willing to receive 
from him a snuff-box of the same kind with that he 
had so fortunately broken, which she would wear as 
a memorial of that happy event. Zeluco, finding 
her obstinate, was obliged to agree to this compro- 
mise of the matter. 

It was already observed, that Zeluco was greatly 
surprised when Marghenta was presented to him : he 
had, however, frequently seen her before ; and this 
was one reason of his being a little confounded at 
her appearance at Signora Sporza's ; but on recoh- 
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lectin^, that although he knew her, yet she did not 
know him, he reassumed his composure. 

In going to church, Margherita usually had passed 
the windows of Zeluco's apartment, and he had ofiteii 
remarked her as she went and returned to and from 
mass. 

Being somewhat captivated by her face and per- 
son, he employed an agent to find out wherie she 
lived and what, she was; and afterwards commis- 
sioned the same person to engage her to meet a very 
honourable gentleman^ who was greatly captivated 
with her beauty, at a house appropriated for a ren- 
dezvous of tliis nature. Margherita rejected the 
offers of, the agent, baffled the arts employed to se- 
duce her, and would have nothing to do with the 
very honourable gentleman. 

This unexpected resistance iiicreased Zeluco's ar- 
dour. His valet was acq^iiit^il with the man who 
had lent Camillo th^ money which the imprudent fel- 
low had sunk in the ill-jbdged commercial adventure. 
This man, who thought his money in little or no 
danger when he first advanced it» was now exceed- 
ingly uneasy, and had already begun to press Camilla 
for payment. The valetacquainted Zeluco with those 
circumstances, who instructed the valet to persuade 
the creditor, that it was vain for him to expect that 
ever Camillo could pay the money ; and that as lone 
as he was lefl at large, none of his friends would 
think of advancing it for him ; but that, if he were 
thrown into prison for the debt, some of his or his 
wife's friends would then certainly step forth for his 
relief. 

The man scrupled to use so violent an expedient ; 
but having mentioned it to his wife, by whom Mar- 
gherita was envied on account of her superior 
beauty, and hated on account of her unblemished 
character, she pressed her husband to adopt this 
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harsh expedient, as the only means of recovering bis 
money. The creditor, however, still hesitated, till 
the valet assured him, under the obligation of an 
oath of secrecy, that he knew a person who would 
advance a sum sufficient to pay all Camillo's debts, 
rather than allow him to remain long in ptison ; and 
he became bound himself to do this if Camillo was 
not released by the other within a month. 

Zeluco, who took care not to appear in all this in- 
famous transaction, imagined, that when Marghe- 
rita was once separated from her husband and 
humbled by distress, she would then listen to the 
secret proposals he intended to renew through his 
former agent 

The creditor having given orders to his attorney to 
proceed to extremities againdt Camillo, went himself 
into, the country, that he might avoid a scene which 
his heart was not hard enough to support* But his 
orders were executed very punctually on the very 
day in which Zeluco was so much struck with the 
beauty of the young lady at the opera. She had 
engrossed his mind so entirely, that from that mo« 
ment he never once thought of Margherita, till he 
saw her introduced with her huband at Signora 
Sporz^'s, and found that the present he had sent to 
that lady with a very different view, had been the 
means of relieving a family brought to tlie brink of 
ruin by his insidious arts. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

'' Oil aime d decmer Us autres^ mais on Waime pas d etre devini" 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

Whatbyea shame or compunction Zeluco felt on 
receiving praises he so little-deserved, for conferring 
benefits which he never intended, he certainly sup-* 
ported the cbaractec he had to act with great as- 
surance. 

M 2 
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After the compromise already mentioned, Stgnora 
Sporza gave him the following account of the ladies 
whose history he was so impatient to know. The 
elder, she said, was her cousin-german, and widow of 
Colonel Seidlits, an officer lately deceased, in the 
king of Prussia's service* She was a Neapolitan by 
birtn, who finding it disagreeable after her husband s 
death to remain at Berlin, where she could not afford 
to live in the same style she had formerly done, had 
lately returned to her native country, with her daugh* 
ter Laura ; that die inherited from her father a small 
estate in the Campagna Felice, and her inclination 
for removing from Berlin to Naples had been 
strengthened by the hopes of making ffood a claim 
she Imd in right of an uncle, which although of no 
great value in itself^ was of great importance to her 
in her very circumscribed circumstances ; and whieb» 
however just, did not the less depend on the favour 
of the minister. 

Z^luco expressed much concern that two ladies of 
their merit should labour under difficulties ; adding, 
that on account of their connexion with her» he 
should think himself very happy in having it in his 
power to be of service to them* 

Signora Sporza penetrated into the motive of Ze« 
luco's preferred services; but she also knew that he 
was on an intimate footine with the minister, and 
might be of essential service to her cousin in tlie 
affair of her claim, the decision of which had been 
hitherto protracted on the mostftivolous pretexts in 
the most litigious manner. It must be confessed, 
that, in the warmth of Signora Sponsa's zeal to serve 
her friends, she was often regardless of the motive 
from which those who served them acted : . could she 
have induced Zeluco to serve Madame de Seidlits 
from pure and honourable motives, no doubt she 
would have preferred it; but that not being in her 
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power, she thought the next best was to secure the 
same effect whatever produced it. Aflter thanking 
Zeluco therefore for his obliging offer, she added, 
that if he would do her the pleasure of*calline in the 
evening, she would present him to her two relations; 
and that Madame de Seidlits would herself explain 
to him the grounds of her claim. 

Beine introduced accordingly to the two ladies as 
a friend to Signora Sporza, he became intoxicated 
with the elegant sweetness of Laura's manner, which 
he found equal to her beauty, and listened with much 
seeming attentimi mid apparent solicitude to the his- 
tory of her mother's suit, expressing great zeal to 
serve her on that or any other occasion. 

The nobleman with whom Zeluco came t<y Naples 
had' considerable influence with the minister ; Zeluco 
himself had more; both were employed in giving him 
a favourable idea of Madame oe Seidlits's case, or 
rather in inspiring him with a desire of promoting it, 
independent of the right on which it was foun^fsd* It 
is probable that Zeluco was thinking on something 
else during thatpart of Madame de Seidlits'snarrative, 
for the foundation of her claim was what he was un- 
able to explain, but it was also what the minister 
shewed no anxiety to understand. Soon afler, how- 
ever, he publicly hinted, thathaving taken much pains 
to get a clear idea of Madame de Seidlits's claim, he 
was led to believe that the judges would decide in 
her favour. As the minister's prophecies of this kind 
were generally accomplished^ Madame de Seidlits 
was congratulated on tnis happy omen, as if she had 
already gained her cause; and she imputed tliis fair 
prospect to the interposition of Zeluco. 

From this time he had frequent opportunities of 
seeing and conversing with Laura, and he exhausted 
all his power of insinuation to ingratiate hinoself into 
her good opinion, but without success. This young 
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lady had more penetration into character, and a far 
juster way of thinking, than any of her sex with 
whom he had hitherto been acquainted; the same 
-arts which had rendered him agreeable to many of 
them, had a contrary efifect on her: she was not pleas- 
ed when she observed, that, as often as he found her 
alone, his conversation was much interspersed with 
compliments on her beauty. She had been suffici- 
ently accustomed to sweeteners of tliis kind, not to 
value them above their worth ; and she had remarked^ 
that they proceeded as often from a contempt of the 
understanding, as from an admiration of the beauty 
of the person to whom tliey were addressed. But 
whatever doubts Laura might have of Zeluco's sin- 
cerity, when lie expressed a high opinion of.Aer me- 
•rit, there was something in his air and manner which 
ooonviriced her he had a very high opinion of his own. 
'In this* however, Laura was in some degree mista- 
ken ;ibr, notwithstanding the loftiness of his manner, 
^eluco*s self-conceit was con6ned to his external 
figure, tO:hisaddress, and his natural talents ; he was 
conscious of Jiaving neglected the opportunities of 
improvement, and kmented the want of certain ac- 
complishments whi^farhe with envy .saw others pos- 
sess; for, with whatever plausible varnish he con- 
cealed his foibles or vices from the sight of othei«» 
he found it impossible to hide tliem from his own; so 
that, when flattery poured the honey of adulation in- 
to his cup, the unconquerable power of conscience 
.4}ften turned it into gall, and rendered him unable to 
.swallow the nauseous draught: yet by a singular ef- 
fect of selfish caprice, though sensible of his own 
failings and vices, he detested all wh6m he suspected 
of having sufficient penetration to see into his reel 
character, and of harbouring the same sentiments 
with himself. He could support the company of those 
only upon whose understandings he imagined he im- 
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pofted) by gividg them a much better idea of his cha* 
racter than it deserved. This accounts for his con- 
stant preference of ignorant societv»andfor thegloom 
and. dissatisfaction which attendea him as often as he 
was not engaged in such pursuits as kill thought and 
reflection. Yet this dissatisfied miserable man, on 
whose mind repentance and remorse were often ob- 
truding themselves, was, . on account of his wealth, 
and the. splendid style in which he lived, considered 
by many as remarkably fortunate and happy. 
« We IM^e never more apt to be mistaken than in our 
estimate of the happiness of grandeur. The grove 
overlooking th0 precipice has a fine effect at a dis- 
tance ; we admire the sublimity of its situation, and 
the brightness of its verdure, whejn gilded by the rays 
of the sun ; we grudge no labour m Sfcrambling up 
to this seat of pleasure, which, when attained, we of- 
ten find cold and comfortless, overgrown with moss, 
pierced by the winds of every quarter, and far less 
genial than the sheltered bank from' whence we set 
e.ut. In like manner many men, who are viewed with 
admiration and envy at a distance, become the object 
of pity or contempt when nearly approached. Of 
this we may be most assured, that ^1 the decora- 
tions of rank and the smiles of fortune cannot pre- 
vent the intrusions of remorse and selfrcondeixma- 
tion upon a mind sensible of having abused talents^ 
and neglected through life the opportunities of im- 
prpvement ; far less can they convey happiness, or 
even tranquillity, to one conscious of perfidy, cruelty, 
and ingratitude. But Laura did not at this time 
know that the peace of Zeluco's mind was disturbed 
by intruders of this nature ; and the vain satisfaction 
which he frequently enjoyed from the contemplation 
of his face and figure, she imagined extended to his 
whole character, and rendered him, in her opinion, 
by much too well satisfied with himself. 
However profuse of panegyric, Zeluco was, as of- 
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ten as he happened' to find Laara by herself, yet he 
always stopt short, and abruptly changed the tenor 
of his discourse when her mcMher joined them. 

This did not escape the observation of Laura ; and 
one day, on his making this sudden trani^tion as Ma- 
dame de Seidlits enterd the room,^ Laura said to him 
gravely, There is no need, signer, for you to fly from 
the subject on which you hav^- dwelt so long! I do* 
assure you» the praises of my beauty are to th^ fall'- 
as agreeable to my mother as they are to myself. 

At this unexpected remark, Zeluco's countenance 
suddenly displayed strong marks of displeasure, and< 
even rage; but recollecting himself, he instantly- 
smoothed it over with the smile of good^iumour ; 
and havins bowed, and inquired after the healtii of 
Madame de Seidlits, he tumed to- Laura, saying, I 
fly not from the subject^ madam; the praite of your 
good qualities i$ the most delightful m all subjects 
to me ; but a sudden thought struck me immediately; 
before your mother entered the room* 

A sudden thouriit seemed to strike you also after 
she entered) said Laura, if one ntay judge from llie 
" alterations in your countenance. 

I know nothing of my countenance, said Zeluco 
with a careless air ; but I have great satisfaction at 
my heart in informing you, madam, continued he, 
and turning to Madame de Seidlits, that your claim 
is admitted to its fullest extent, of which you will 
have more formal notice this very day from the court« 
Madame de Seidlits expressed a strong sense of 
obligation to Zeluco> imputing her success to his in- 
fluence and exertions : he on his part affected to 
place it wholly to the justice of her cause ; express- 
ing astonishment, however,, at its having been delay- 
ed so very long, and witii an ostentatious air of mo- 
desty disclaiming any kind of merit from his poor 
feeble efforts. 

When Zeluco withdrew, Madame de Seidlits spoke 
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of him with all the partiality of gratitude* Laura as^ 
sented with coolness and moderation ; she had ob« 
served something in his looks and conduct which dis- 
pleased her, and cpnveyed some faint suspicion of his 
motives. Madame de Seidlits did not renne on looks 
or language ; she founded her idea of Zeluco's gene- 
ral character on the personal obligations she lay un- 
der to him. On occasions of this nature, the mother 
is generally more prone to be suspicious than the 
daughter; m this paiticular instance it was otherwise : 
Laura had as much sensibility to the impressions of 
^atitude as her mother; but having doubts respect- 
ing Zeluco's disposition and motives, she would have 
been more pleased if the favour had come from ano- 
ther hand* 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

" La physi&Homi& n*egt pa» wie rigle qtd noui 9oit devmSe powr 
juger^des hammei ; elk noir* ^eut §ervvr de eoi^ectwre** 

hA BROYBRB. 

Madame de Seidlits felt great satisfaction in the 
thoughts of her having at length obtained justice ; 
and Uie good and friendly character of Zeluco was 
the frequent theme of her panegyric. When she was 
dwelling one day on this favourite topic, it is unfor- 
tunate, said Laura, that the expression of his coun- 
tenance corresponds so ill with the qualities of his 
heart. 

I do not know what you mean, my dear, said the 
mother; few men ar6 so handsome as Signer Zeluco. 

It is, I believe, generally thought so, said Laura; 
but I confess I am not of the general opinion. 

No ! that a little surprises me. 

When I speak of the expression of the counte- 
nance, resided Laura, I mean something different 
from beauty or ugliness: there are many men whom 
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I think plainer than Signor Zeluco, whose counte- 
nance has nothing of that expression, which I think 
rather disagreeable in his. 

Am I to understand, child, said Madame de Seid« 
Itts, smiling, that a man may be too handsome to be 
agreeable to you ? 

You would laugh at meif I said so, replied Laura; 
yet if a man seems too sensible of his being hand- 
some, you must admit that he is the less agreeable 
on that account. 

When a man happens to be handsome, replied 
Madame de Seidlits, people are apt to conclude, 
without any other reason, mat he is vain of his looks. 
' I am not, however, so unjust, said Laura : for ex- 
ample, I agree with the general opiftion in thinkin? 

Mr. N the Englishman who is so often at our 

cousin's, very handsome ; yet he is so free from airs 
and all appearance of conceit, that it is impossible 
to think him vain« His features express goodness of 
heart, but I have seen features which, considered 
separately, seem as good, and yet the countenance 
on the whole to which they belong, conveys the idea 
of the reverse. 

I do not admit, replied Madame de Seidlits, that 
this is the case with Signor Zeluco's. 

Perhaps I am whimsical in this point, said I^aura; 
but I am convinced a man may oe hard-favoured, 
and yet give no idea of his being a bad man. And with 
respect to Signor Zeluco, I do think tliat those who 
do not know from experience that he is of a good 
character, might be apt to suspect him of a bad. 

Nothing depends more on whim, or is more un- 
certain, than the pretended art of physiognomy, said 
Madame de Seidlits. 

Yet it never fails to have some influence on our 
opinion, cried Laura. 

It ought not, replied Madame de Seidlits ; it may 
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mislead us greatly : Did you ever, for exampleii behold 
a more lovely face than that of tlie wretched womao 
we saw the other night at the opera? yet her profli« 
gate life is well known. You may recollect also, how 
very bard and unpleasant the countenance of your 
father's friend Colonel SleifPen was; yet there never 
existed a worthier man. Yo^ ought therefore, my 
dear Laura, to beware of imagining .that vice is con- 
nected with deformity; or virtue wi£ external beauty. 

I beg pardon, my dear madam, replied Laura, but 
I might use the two instances you have given in sup- 
port of my argument ; for the opera woman you 
mention, in spite of her beauty, I should never have 
thought a person of a virtuous disposition; and I al- 
ways imagmed^ I saw -benevolence shining through 
the harsh features of Colonel Sleiffen. 

I suspect, replied Madame de Seidlits, that a pre- 
vious knowledge of their character led your opinion 
in both citses ; and I am sure that candour and charity 
ouffht to prevent our suspecting any person of being 
bady lill we havQ reason to believe so from their 
conduct. 

I do assure you, my dear mother, said Laura» that 
it always gives me pain to think ill of any body„ and 
it affords me sincere pleasure to find them better than ' 
I expected. 

Hav^ you any reason to think ill of Signer Zeluco? 
said Madame de Seidlits with some ^motion ; I re- 
member you said something that seemed unpleasant 
to him as I entered. 

Why, no, — no, replied Laura, with a little hesita- 
tion; ne was. paying me a few conmliments, and 
stopped short as you entered. I only ninted to hira 
that I liked no conversation when you were nol prer 
sent, that he judged improper when you were. But 
as to thinking ill of him, — I have — I have no reason^ 
we were talking of bis looks. . 

3 
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They afford no reason indeed, said Madame de 
Seidlits ; I hope experience, my dear, will teach jrou 
to judge of worth by some more x;ertain criterion 
than the features of the face. 

I hope it will, my dearest madam, replied Laura, 
taking ner mother's hand affectionately m both hers, 
and till then, my opinions shall be directed by your 
judgment; of this you may rest assured, that no- 
thing can ever influence me to think ill of those whom 
you continue to think well of. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

« lUoL ^idem prmd iwUm inieUigU ignes." 

Ovid Metanoorph. lib. is. 

Zbluco had been disconcerted, as has been men- 
tioned, and was a Jittle piqued at the manner in which 
Laura received the compliments that he paid her, and 
what she said in his hearing to her mother ; but he 
was still more mortified to perceive the indifference 
which she displayed towards him on all occasions, 
notwithstanding his peculiar attention to her, and the 
'pains he took to gain her regard. Had Laura hSat^ 
thoroughly acquain^ted with Zeluco*s character^ th^ 
distaste she had to him would not have been Surpris- 
ing, but she had no\'had sufficient opportunity of 
knowing him ; she saw something in his manner in- 
deed, and in the expression of his countenance, which 
she did not like; yet it might have been expected 
that the elegance of his person, and the splendour 
of his wealm, would have inclined her to get the 
better of this prejudice, as perhaps they womd, had 
not her imagination been prepossessed in a manner 
which will appear singular* 
Laura's father had a son by a former marriage^ who 
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was now a captain of dragoons in the Prussian service. 
This gentleman's most intimate friend was the Baron 
Carlo8tein,4i man of family and very considerable for* 
tune. They served together under the ^reat Frederic, 
in the short war concerning the Bavarian succession. 

After one unfortunate skirmish, a small detach- 
ment which Carlostein commanded formed the rear 
of the retreating party, and defended a particular post 
with great obstinacy, that the mailk body might nave 
time to make good their retreat; as he was falling 
back at last, his detachment was surrounded by a nu- 
merous party of Austrian hussars, and, notwithstand- 
ing a very steady resistance, would have been cut to 
pieces, or made prisoners, had not Captain Seidlits, 
at the head of a few dragoons, made a desnerate 
charge, by which the hussars were dispersed, and 
Carlostein, with the survivors of his aetachment^ 
brought off. 

This was the commencement of a very intimate 
friendship between these two officers. At the termi- 
nation ot the war. Captain Seidlits prevailed on his 
friend to pass a few days at a little vflla belongmg to 
his father In the neighbourhood of Berlin ; Laur^ was 
then a child between ten and eleven years of ^e**** 
She had often heard her father, and other officers, 
mention Carlostein as a youns man of the greatest 
hopes; she had heard many ladies talk of him as re- 
markid[>ly genteel and 'amiable. Her brother had 
written in terms of high admiration of Carlostein's 
conduct in the action wove mentioned, and she had 
heard his letters read to the company at her father's 
table. When Laura understood, therefore, that the 
person whom she had heard so much applauded was 
cominff to her father's house, she exoected to see a 
hero. The appearance and manners oi Carlostein did 
not belie her expectation : during the short stay which 
he made at the villa> he was treated by Colonel Seid- 
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lits and his lady with that disUnguiflhed hospitolitjr 
which it was natural they should pay to a man of his 
character and rank, the intimate friend of their son. 
What Laura had heard of this young officer^ the re- 
apect paid him by her parents, the affectionate attach- 
ment of her brother, his own figure and elegant man- 
ners, tended to fire her fani^, and render him, in her 
mind, the first of human berags. He had received a 
wound with a salfre on one side of his brow, which 
reached beneath his temple: the scar was covered 
with a slip of black plaster, appearing peculiarly 
graceful in the child's eyes, and a confirmation of the 
heroic character of Carlostein. Colonel Seidllt^ and 
bis lady perceived Laura's admiration of their guest^ 
and were amused *witb the earnest manner ih which 
fihe sometimes looked at him, and the pleased attend 
lioa with which she listened when he spoke. 

The colonel one day observed her examtainga 
print of Le Bnm's picture of the family of Darius* 
What has caught your fiuocy here ? said he, coming 
behind, and tapping hei'- on die shoulder. The child 
imagined that oie.saw a likeness to Carldsteift's in 
the countenance which Le Brun gives to Alexander* 
Do you not think, replied she, that this face, pcmit^ 
ing to Hephffistion, has a resemblance 6f my brother? 

Hie colonel having looked attentively at the prints 
and observing the resemblttice which reaU^ had at- 
tracted Laura's attention, fell a-laughing, and re-^ 
plied, No, my dear, I cannot say I do,-*-buf I own 
I am somewhat, surprised that the resemblance be-« 
tWeen this face, pomting to Alexander, and yoii# 
lUend Baron Garfostein, seems entirely to have es* 
caped so accurate an observer as you are. 

The child seemed a little out of countenance ; atid 
when Colonel Seidlits recounted the circumstance to 
his lady, he added, I should be glad to know at what 
age a young Jady begins to disguise her sendme&ts? 
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At the same age that young gentlemen begin to dis- 
guise theirs, replied Madame de Seidlits; when they 
suspecty from the behaviour of those around, that 
there is something wrong or ridiculous in their senti- 
ments. We first taught Laura, continued she, to ad- 
mire the Baron ; and afterwards, by laughing at the 
child for the marks of admiration which she shews, 
we give her a notion that there is something ridicu- 
lous in it: of course she wishes to cdhceal what ex- 
poses her to raillery. A boy would have done the 
same. 

I imagine, not exactly in the same way, replied 
■the colonel. 

Carlostein went soon after to his estate in a distant 
part of the Prussian dominions; he afterwards passed' 
«ome time in France; on his return to his own coun- 
try, his duty as a soldier kept him with his regiment, 
and he haa never after seen Laura, or thought of 
ber more than as an agreeable child, the sister of his 
friend. 

The impression which he made on her imagina-. 
tion was certainly stronger, and more permanent; 
although her parents considered this partiality of 
Laura s to Carlostein as 

'^ A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent; sweet, but not lasting. 
The perfume and soppliance .of a mimite *.'' 

' Laura herself endeavoured to conceal it to prevent 
the raillery to which it exposed her; yet it had some 
influence m making her reject the addresses of more 
than one lover before she left Gei^many ; all of whom 
were thought advantageous matches, considering the 
smallness of her fortune. She found them to fall so 
far beneath the accomplished Carlostein, that she did 
not hesitate a moment. The same impression, though 
now considerably weakened by time, tended to make 

* Shakespeare. 
n2 
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her Yiew Zeluco with indifference, and often with 
dislike: so much did he fall below that model of 
which she still carried the traces in her memory. In 
this preference, Laura proved that her judgment 
was not directed by external appearance ; for, in the 
general opinion, Zeluco woula have passed for a 
handsomer man than Carlostein. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

^' Nvn te Pemtlopem d^fidlem proci$ 

Tjfrrheniu genutt pareiu.** HOB at. 

However much Zeluco was mortified and piqued at 
the indifference of Laura, his passion for her ra*ther 
seemed to augment than to cool. As the house where 
he had the most convenient opportunities of meeting 
with her was that of Signora Sporza, he thought it 
indispensably necessary to keep that lady in constant 
good-humour with him: with tnis view he cultivated 
her favour with the most respectful assiduity* He at- 
tempted in vain, however, to prevail on her to accept 
of any present of value ; she always declined his offers 
with good-humour and gaiety, saying. Nobody in 
whom she was particularly interested was at that time 
in prison Jor debt ; but when any such case occurred, 
she would apply to him for a ring or snuff-box proper 
for their relief. Zeluco considered all this as mere 
affectation and grimace, and was convinced that she 
would, in due time, unfold the particular mode in 
which she wished to be indemnified ; for he took it 
for panted, that indemnified in one shape or other 
she mtended to be, for whatever civility sne shewed, 
or whatever trouble she took on his account. In the 
mean time, he plainly perceived that she would not 
stoop to be directly assisting to his views on Laura. 
He imagined she had come to a resolution to observe 
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a neutrality, till such time at least as she could exact 
a very large subsidy for acting as an auxiliary. But 
in these conjectures he had entirely mistaken the 
character of the lady. 

Bred in a country where a very free system of 
gallantry prevails, Signora Sporza certainly did not 
view it in the light that a virtuous woman ought. 
In her youth, she had been a coquette, and she re- 
taine(r something of that appearance at an age when 
coquetry is less tolerable ; which save a handle to 
her enemies to insinuate that she had carried mat- 
ters beyond the point at which simple coquetry is 
supposed to stop : this, however, they were never able 
to ascertain ; — and as those who were most industri- 
ous to spread the insmuation, were, with better 
grounds, thought to be in that predicament them- 
selves, their malice had the less efibct. Her con- 
stant good-humour, humane disposition, and easy 
manners, rendered her highly agreeable to society* 
in general; and she had lived On the best terms widn^ 
her husband, undisturbed with jealousy, notwith- 
standing his being an Italian. 

Her talent for raillery she managed with such ad^ 
dress, as to render it entertaining in general, without 
being offensive in particular. Mere dull downright 
scandal, which had no object but the gratification of 
malice, she detested', and considiered Uie circulation 
of every story to tHe disadvanta^ of others, as inex- 
cusable/even although founded' in truth. When a 
connexion of a particular kind subsisted between 
two people of different sexes, nobody was more 
quick thaQ Signora Sporza in perceiving it; yet she 
was never heard to give the least hint of her know- 
ledge or suspicion of such an intrigue. If the parties 
met openly at her asseml^les, she received them 
with her usual politeness; if either of them made her 
acquainted witn their inttvnacy, she would not suf* 

N 3 
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fer them to visit her afterwards. She never would 
be th^ confidante of a love intrigue ; because acces- 
saries, she said, were as guilty as the principals, with 
far less temptation: besides, she adde^, as the loving 
Couple generallv quarrel afterwards, and sometimes 
go tne length of hating each other, part of this hatred 
may extend to those who encouraged their connex* 
ion. 

Another of this lady's maxims was, that nithing 
should ever be told concerning one friend of another* 
particularly to a husband of his wife, or to a wife of 
her husband, which would give them pain to know. 
If what is told is false, all the world agrees, that the 
tale-bearer has done a very ill thing ; and if it hap- 
pens to be true^ in Signora Sporza's opinion, a much 
worse ; for a malicious falsehood, said she, ceases to 
do harm, when the truth comes to be known, but the 
mischief attending a malicious truth is more durable. 
Jealousy, whether well or ill founded, she considered 
as the greatest plague of society; a jealous husband 
or wife she thought the most odious of all odious 
animals,, and as carefully to be excluded from good 
companjr as mad people or cut-throats. She had no 
scruple m declaring that in her opinion, the man was 
devoid of principle who. intrigued with any gentle- 
woman, however willing she might be, before such 
gentlewoman, was provided with a husband, or at 
least within a very short time of being so: and slie 
thought that man was very little better, who did 
not take due precautions to prevent his intercourse 
with a woman of reputation from becoming public, 
even although the lady was married. . ^^^ .^^ 

As Signora Spodsa had no favourable ofs^pn of 
Zeluco from her first acquaintance with hinf, and 
even strongly suspected the. nature of his views on 
Laura ; it will seem extraordinary that she did not 
communicate these suspicions to Laura, or to Ma- 
dame de Seidlits, for both of whom her esteem and 
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afieckion hourly increaged : — ^the truth is, it iras thiy 
very affection that prevented her. She expected to 
make Zeluco's attachment to Laura, and his influ- 
ence with the minister, a£ service to her friends in 
other schemes which she meditated for their benefit ; 
but she saw plainly, from the avowed principles and 
uodeviating conduct of both the mother and daugh- 
ter, that on the slightest idea of his views on Laura 
they would renounce all connexion with Zeluco, and 
spurn at every advantage that could attend it. Hav- 
ing a very high opinion, therefore, of Laura's pru- 
dence, on which she relied much, and believing in 
her aversion to the man, on which she relied more, 
she permitted him quietly to proceed in his scheme, 
convinced however that he would be successful only 
in Promoting hers. 

Thfere certainly was little delicacy in Signora 
Sporza's way of tmnkinje on this and some other sub- 
jects ; and as she was ^a friendly benevolent dispo- 
sition, and possessed some excellent qualities, it is 
to-be regretted that they were intermingled with 
any of baser alloy. 

Our only reason for describing men and women as 
animals of heterogeneous composition, made up of 
bad as well as good materials, is, that we have hi- 
therto always found them so ; but we shall be hap- 
py to delineate uniform and perfect characters as 
soon as we have the good fortune to meet their pro- 
tot3rpes in nature. . There is room to fear, however, 
that they are as difficult to find as they would be 
agreeable and easy to describe ;^and that the race of 
those perfect beings, incapable of weakness and in- 
vulnerable to vice, who are ever armed at all points, 
and cased in virtues as the knights of chivalry were 
in mail, has entirely failed, as well as that of those 
tremendous giants, void of every virtue and re- 
plete with every vice, who lived m the same ages: 
—till these opposite extremes, men entirely good or 
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completely wicked, appeal" again, we must be con* 
tented with that mediocrity of character which pre- 
vails, and draw mankind as we find them, the best 
subject to weaknesses, the worst imbued with some 
good quality. 

In a character, such as that of the! person whose 
story we have the unpleasant task of recording, there 
are, perhaps, fewer good qualities than in any other, 
becausecruelty was become the basis of Zeludo'd cha- 
racter, at least a total disregard to the feelings of 
his fellow-creatures, when any interest or gratifica- 
tion of his own was in question. 

This disposition of the mind, we conceive, adknits 
of fewer good qualities, and is connected with a 
greater number of bad, than any other of which hu- 
man nature is susceptible. — Montaigne, indeed, bas 
said, " Nature a fee craim-jej^ elle-mSme attachS 3 
Vhomme quelque instinct d VinhumanitS*.** But it is 
to be hoped, that the instinct he mention^ b<slongs 
only to devUs, and that a disinterested pleaisure nr 
the sufferings of others exists not even m the most 
wicked of human breasts. It is sufficiently depldV"- 
able that any of mankind are capable of pursuing 
what they consider as their own interest, and some- 
times interest of a very frivolous nature, at the ex- 
pense of extreme misery to their felloW'-creatures* 
The proofs, however, of this degree ef cruelty need 
not be drawn from the stories of giaxits, and records 
of chivalry ; they are frequently found ilii moi^e att* 
thentic history, and may be adduced from the< con- 
duct of two many of the heroes ^d great metf of 
antiquity; not to mention the great meii' of our ownf 
days, whose sentiments and conduct, however -dif- 
ferent from those of the former in every other re- 
spect, have a wonderful resemblance to their prede^ 
cessors, in this article of insensibility and disregard 
of the misery of others. 

* Essais de MontUigne^ litre xi. chap, 11, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A perfidiaus attempt. 

As Zeluco now found more frequent opportunities 
than ever of being in company with Laura^ he con- 
tinued his assiduities with increased zeal, and strove 
by every means of insinuation with which he was 
acquainted to gain her good opinion : but with all 
the pains he took and the art he used, her behaviour 
to him never exceeded the bounds of common po- 
liteness, and sometimes a kind of politeness which 
savoured a little of dislike. 

Although few men had less tenderness than Ze- 
luco for the self love of others, none could feel more 
exquisitely when their own was wounded ; he per- 
ceived Laura's indifference with indignation, and 
would have endured it with still more impatience, . 
had he not found a balsam to alleviate the smart in 
the verv root from whence it sprang. His vanity, 
while It made him feel the indifference of Laura» 
persuaded him that she was deficient in penetration, 
and did not relish the graces with which he thought 
himself adorned, as women of taste usually aid. 
^^V amour vropre^ as Rochefoucault finely observes, 
^^empSche tnen que celui qui nousjlatte soit jamais ce- 
lui qui nousjlatle lejjus,* It might be thought that 
this mean opinion ot Laura's taste would tend to di- 
minish the force of his attachment to her ; but we. 
must remember that Zeluco's love was entirely sen- 
sual : he thought Laura's face the most beautiful, 
and her person the most piquant, he had ever seen. 
The qualities of her mind he regarded not. 

The attentive and complaisant manner in which 
Madame de Seidlits always behaved to him, con- 
vinced him that he enjoyed her good opinion ; he per- 
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ceived also that she had a taste for show and mag- 
niiicence, and was a little out of countenance some- 
times on account of the want of those superfluities 
which custom has rendered almost necessaries in a 
certain rank of life. On this weakness he founded 
an opinion that, with proper management, she might 
be gradually brought to wink at the connexion he 
wished to form -with her daughter ; a piece of com- 
plaisance, however shocking, whidi he had already 
met with in more than one instance. 

He resolved therefore to begin his horrid design 
by fixing an obligation of an important nature on 
her, unknown both to her daugnter and Signora 
Sporza ; he waited on her one forenoon, when he 
knew the two other ladies were abroad; and prelud- 
ing what he had to propose with many apologies, he 
said, that the high esteem he had for, and the sip- 
cere concern he took in her interest, had prompted 
him to make some inquiry into her circumstances ; 
and th^t he was mudi grieved to find they were so 
ill-proportioned to her merit. As your husband, con- 
tinued he, belonged to another service, I find it will 
be difficult to have this remedied by the bounty of 
this court ; but you will oblige me infinitely (especi- 
ally if you will agree to keep it a secret from every 
other person without exception), by permitting me 
to be your banker for an annual sum, till such time 
at least as your own afiairs are better arranged. So 
saying, he presented her with a note of very consi- 
derable value. 

The blood mounted into Madame de Seidlits's face 
at this proposal, and she immediately replied, with 
an air of surprise and displeasure, that she was sorry 
he had taken the trouble of making an inquiry of 
such a nature ; that he had received an erroneous ac- 
count of her affairs, which were not in a situation to 
justify her in accepting assistance of thatkind from any 
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person ; but more particularly from one with whoni^ 
she had no natural connexion. She lidded, that she 
should always have a proper sense of .the obligatioa 
whiehy unexpected and unsolicited on her part, he 
had already conferred on her; hut she was deter- 
mined to be exceedingly, cautious of permitting a 
load to be inereased which she had already felt too 
heavy for her to bear without great uneasiness. Hav- 
ing said this, she withdrew,, throwing iudh a look at 
Zduco as his conscious heart interpreted into a sus* 
picion <^ his.bai|e design,' He remained some time 
fixed to the.spot, and tcuen returned to his own house 
in much disturbance of mind. 

He was nov^ convinced that he had made a false 
estimatoiof the iQharacter of Madame de Seidlits ; that 
he.hadheirayed bis scheme on ^er daughter, and 
dreaded limt hesbo^ld.be deprived of tb^ pleasure 
of visiting her any more, without wbich he felt he 
could ei^oy little comfort or repose. 

After much reflection, andmer forming and re«' 
jecting various plans to remove thaeffects ofthis rash 
step, and reinstate himself in the good opinion of 
Madame de Seidlits, he. at length sent her the fol- 
lowing letter : 

" I AM much afraid, my dear madam, that I have 
offended your delicacv by my proposal thi^ morning, 
whicb I am now convmced was made in too abrupt a 
manner, owing to my having received some vexatious 
news of a domestic nature, which will oblige me to 
embark for Messina within a few days. Having little 
expectation of returning tO'Naples, I grasped too ea- 
gerly at the happiness oTserving a person I so highly 
esteeita, and whom thete is reason to fear I shall never 
see again* ^1 hope ydu wUl forgive my precipitate 
zeal ; for, however just your reasonii may be for re- 
jecting the satisfaction aimed at; I hope you will ne- 
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ver have any for denying soine share of ypnr regatd 
to him who is, with the highest esteem^ and the 
warmest prayers for your happiness, 

'< Madiom, 
** Your most obedient 

« and most humble servant, 

"ZELWO," 

Although Madame de Seidlits's pride had been 
alarmed by Zeluco's proposal, she had no suiqpicion 
that it was dictated by any base motive; and there* 
fore she was not without uneasiness, even before re- 
ceiving this letter, lest she had behaved with too 
mudi loftiness to a well-meaning and friendly man. 
She became entirely of this opimon the moment she 
perused the letter; her candid mind was filled with 
remorse for her own behaviour, and Borrow for his 
thrcmtened departure. 

She directly sent him a letter, apolosizing for her 
bdiaviour, and entreated him not to leave Naplea 
without seeing- her once more* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

*' — Tamen ad nuires mUmra recurrii 
DamnatoSfJixa H miiLtwri nescia, — ** 

Juv. Sat. xiii. 239. 

When SignoraSporza and Laura returned from their 
airing, Madame de Seidlits informed them, that Zelu- 
co had paid her a visit, and that he intended to leave 
Naples. She mentioned this in such a manner that 
they naturally thought the sole design of his visit had 
been to acquaint her with his sudden departure 3 thia 
she did to prevent any inquiry concerning the real 
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moCive of hu riait, which, in compliance with Zeluco's 
request, she intended to conceal. 

Signora Sporza was greatly sarprised at Zeluco's 
sudden resolution: it appeared unaccountable to her, 
who was convinced his affections centered at Naples, 
and did not believe that any business would appear of 
sufficient importance in the eyes of a man of his cha^- 
racter and fortune, to draw h>m from.the place where 
his affections were fixed. 

Laura was uneasy because she saw her m,other so ; 
for, indiependent of that circumstance^ she would 
have been pleased with the departure of a man whose 
company was disagreeable to her. 

The reader needs not be informed that Zeluco 
had no intention of leaving Naples, and that the 
story of vexatious news, which obliged him to em* 
bark for Sicily, was an invention, calculated Co re- 
move all suspicion of hb real plan from the mind of 
Madame de Seidlits, and to convince her, that hia 
proposal could be dictated by pure benevolence 
alone ; for if, previous to making it, he had already 
formed the resolution of quitting Italy^ with no view 
of returning for several year^ and little choice at 
ever seeing her or her daughter again, the offer must 
have been well intended, whether she thought it be* 
came her to laccept it or not. 

But it was necessary that he should seem in earnest 
before he sent the letter to Madame de Seidlits ; 
therefiure he announced his intention to the domestics 
of his own family, ordered several things to be pre- 
pared and packed up, called in his debts, ordered in- 
quiry to be made about a proper vessel for transport- 
ing him and his suite. In short, he acted his part so 
well that none of his acquaintance, except Sign<Mra 
Sporza, had any doubts of his intention. 

When Zeluco received Madame deSeidlits*s answer 
to his letter, he began to resume his old opinions ; 
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his mind, habituated to hypocrisy and deceit, could 
not enter into the natural movements of an honest 
heart, apprehensive of having acted ungenerously, 
and throbbing with eagerness to make reparation, he 
imagined her answer displayed an inclination to ac- 
cept of his o£Per, and thou^t her stately behaviour had 
been assumed on purpose to enhance the value of her 
future acquiescence, or perhaps was a temporary 
triumph, with which the good lady chose to indulge 
her vanity; but having been driven to immediate de- 
cision by the unexpected news of his departure, she 
was now ready to capitulate on reasonable terms. 

He did not continue long in this way of thinking; 
for when he waited on her the following day, and 
Madame de Seidlits having repeated her apology for 
the coolness of her behftviour at their last interview, 
he began to hint, though in a distant way, at a re- 
newal of his former proposition ; but was immediately 
stopt short, by her rejecting it with equal firmness, 
tiiough with less anger than at first. She added, in 
the most obliging manner, that she had taken the 
liberty of requesting to see him ; because she could 
not bear the thougl)^s of his leaving Naples after 
such a cold interview as their last, without express- 
ing that sense of gratitude which she should ever 
retain for his goodness to her on a late occasion, and 
without wishing him a good voyage. 

Tliere was so much virtuous dignity and unafiect- 
ed candour and benevolence in the whole of her dis- 
course and deportment, as overawed His insidious 
tongue, and checked every presumptuous hope that 
began to spring up in his breast. 

At his taking leave, Madame de Seidlits, with some 
degree of solemnity and fervour said, Heaven direct 
you, sir, wherever you go, and bless you with all the 

Prosperity and success which your disiaterested con- 
uct and benevolent character deserve ! The con* 
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science of Zeluco smote him at this petition, and he 
felt a pang sharp as the stiletto of the Portuguese* 

Disappointed, humbled, and self-condemned, in 
broken accents, and with a faltering tongue, he was 
withdrawing, without having the assurance once to 
pronounce the name of Laura, when Signora Sporza 
and that young lady entered the room: even then he 
was unable to recover himself so far as to address 
them in his usual manner; after bowins to each with- 
out uttering a word, he hurried out of the room. 

His agitation spoke more powerfully in his favour 
with Madame de Seidlits, than he could himself have 
done had he been ever so cool and collected ; that 
confusion which proceeded from disappointhienty 
perfidy, and conscious guilt, she imputed to the sen- 
sibility of a benevolent heart, on being separated 
from friends, without the hope of seeing them again 
for a long time. 

Laura, without being so fully convinced of its jus* 
tice, acquiesced in the construction of her mother* 

Signora Sporza could not account in a satisfactory 
manner for. the behaviour of Zeluco; but she was too 
much convinced of the selfishness of his disposition, 
to believe that he could be much affected with any 
thing unconnected with his own personal interest or 
pleasure. 

He was under the necessity of continuing the pre* 
parations for his departure for some days ; but on the 
arrival of the first vessel from Sicily, he pretended 
that he had received letters, informmg him that the 
business which required his presence was happily and 
unexpectedly terminated ; so that his voyage was no 
longer necessary. — This news he allowed to reach the 
ladies in the common course of circulation, fearing that 
their delicacy mi^ht be hurt by his sendinj^ a formal 
message to acquaint them with it ; as that would im- 
ply his thinking bis motions of more importance to 

o2 
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>^llieni| thjui they might incline to have believed ; but 
on his waiting on them a few days after, he was highly 
pleased when Madame de Seidlits chid him for omit- 
ting to send her a piece of intelligence which gave her 
much pleasure. He looked at Laura, in hopes of her 
cAiewing marks of agreeing with her mother ; but as 
isbe felt differently, she seemed as if she had not beard 
what her mother had said. Signora Sporza, looking 
slily at 2^1uco, said, I -am less surprised than m'y 
friend, having all along had a prepossession that 
Something would occur to prevent this voyage. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

The importance of a man to himself* 

Zeluco was now on a better footing than ever with 
Madame de Seidlits, visited her more frequently, and 
became more and more enamoured of her daughter. 
The natural gracefulness of her manner, the lively 
good sense of her conversation, and the winning 
sweetness of her temper, would have attracted the 
admiration of every man of sentiment, although these 
qualities had been connected with a face and person 
of the common kind. Even in the eyes of Zeluco, 
Slink as he was in sensuality and debased by vice, the 
filial affection, the graceful. modesty, and benevolent 
heart of this amiable young woman, gave additional 

Eoignancy to those, external beauties which hitherto 
e had esteemed as all that is valuable in woman. 
From the observations which Zeluco had made on 
the conduct of mankind, confirmed by what passed 
within his own breast, his opinion was, that virtue was 
mere varnish and pretext; and whatever apparent 
disinterestedness, generosity, or self-denial, there 
were in the conduct of any person, that if the whole 
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could be chemically analysed and reduced to their 
original elements, self-interest would be found at the 
bottom of the crucible: he was, besides, of a suspi- 
cious temper, and convinced that for the most of 
their actions mankind have secret reasons very difier- 
ent from the ostensible. If, therefore, the motive 
announced was of a generous or disinterested nature, 
he never believed it to be the real one, but turned 
his eyes in search of a motive where self-interest pre- 
dominated. 

In the present case, not being able to conjecture 
any advantage that could accrue to Laura from be- 
having with with so much reserve to him (as to dis- 
liking him, he thought that impossible,) nor any bene- 
fit which Madame, de Seidlits could derive from 
rejecting his proposal, especially as he had annexed 
no conation to it; he laboured to discover what 
could impel two women who were not devoid of com- 
mon sense to act in such an irrational manner. And 
after much deliberate reflection, he at length imputed 
the whole of their conduct to a scheme concerted be- 
tween the mother and daughter, with the aid of Sig* 
nora Sporza, to take advantage of his passion for 
Laura, and, by assumed dignity in the one and reserve 
in the other, to allure him into a marriage. 

Replete with this notion, he determined to be more 
sparing in his attentions to Laura, to pav his court 
with ostentatious assiduity to a young laay of family 
and considerable beauty then .at Naples; and by 
ahuming Madame de Seidlits .and Laura with jea- 
lousy, and the fear of losing him for ever, induce 
them both to more complaisance. 

He acted the part he intended so weU, that within 
a short time it was generally believed at Naples that 
a treaty of marriage was on foot between Zeluco and 
the young lady in question ; and he took particular 
care that Signora Spocza^and her two friends should 

o3 
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have more reason than otliers to be convinced of the 
truth of this report. 

In requital for the pains he gave himself in his new 
assumedf character, he had the vexation to perceive, 
that those of all Ins acquaintance who took the least 
interest in his behaviour and in the news he had cir- 
culated, were precisely the persons he wished to 
a^ct the most; that Madame de Seidlits and Signora 
Sporza heard and believed it with the most perfect 
indifference; and if there was any alteration observa- 
ble in the behaviour of Laura, it was that she seemed 
a little gayer than formerly. 

Finding that a stratagem which he imagined would 
hsLYe greatly disconcerted the supposed scheme of the 
iadies, and produced something favourable to his own 
views, had entirdv failed, he now thought proper to 
relax in his assidmties to the young lady in question, 
and renew them to her whom, for some time^ he 
seemed to have abandoned. 

He was the more eager to return to his fonner so- 
ciety at Signora Sporza's, as he understood that Mr. 
N— — , the English gendeman formerly mentioned, 
spent a great deal of his time with her, and in the 
cmnpany of Madame de Seidlits and Laura. He 
could hardly indeed allow liimself to imagine that any 
woman who had eyes could piefer this Englishman to 
himself; yet, recollecting that the tastes of women 
are wonderfully capricious, he felt some sensations of 

jealousy on hearing of the visits of Mr. N . 

Having prepared a plausible story to account for his 
iate absence, and what he thought a mighty well-turn- 
ed apology, he again waited on Madame de Seidlits. 
He had no opportunity, however, of pronouncing his 
apology ; for as no notice had been taken by Laura 
or her relations of his retreat, the same inattention 
was paid to his return. He was received as if he had 
passed the preceding evening with them ; Signora 
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Sporza sayingi just as he was about to make his apo^ 
logy, — This is lucky enoughi as N *■ • cannot be 
with us ; we were in want of somebody to form our 
party. — Pray, Signer, draw a card. 

Baffled in all his plans of seduction, his usual 
amusements becoming insipid, and bis former plea- 
sures nauseous, feeling himself inc^able of any en- 
joyment out of the company of Laura, the obdurate 
and haughty spirit of Zeiuco was obliged to relinquish 
every idea of obtaining the object of his wishes by 
what he called conquest, and to think of proposing 
articles of union. 

This last recourse was the more mortifying to bun, 
as it was a favourite maxim of bis, that no man in his 
senses would ever think of entering into the state of 
matrimony, but by the door of wealth or ambition ; 
yet impelled by desires which he <;ould not gratify on 
other terms, he now found himself obliged to sue for 
admission into that state without the attractions of 
either wealth or ambition. 

After a long internal struggle, he at last waited 
on the mother of Laura, and without much ceremony 
or circumlocution, for he had not the least doubt of 
success, he acquaij^ited her with has honourable in^ 
tentions respecting her daughter. Few thiiigs could 
have been more agreeable to Madame de Sei41il9 
than such a pi^oposal. 

During die iirst violepci^ 9^ her grief and dejection 
of spirits on her husband's deiath, sh^ felt the diminu- 
l;ioa of her fortune as an inconsiderable eval after so 
great a miysfortun^; but now that 1^ ftbarpaess of 
her sorrow was somewhjathlunted by tiKv^iahe b^an 
to b^ m^^^e sensible lof the inconvenienjces and mor- 
tifications aitteadaiM; on iMirxow cir^umsHM^c^es* 

Her husb^nd^ like most Germ^Bs, was fond of sbow, 
and had encour^g^ his ffify 'm P miN'e ej^pepsive style 
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of life than he could well afford. She herself, in 
other respects of a very amiable character, was not 
without vanity; she was desirous that her house, fur- 
niture, and equipage, should not only be genteel but 
splendid. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
minute oeconomy which was absolutely necessary 
in her present circumstances should be highly disa- 
greeable to her, even on her own account, but still 
more so on account of her fondness for Laura, whom 
she eagerly wished to see possessed of all the elegan- 
cies of life, and for whose smallest pleasure she was 
ever ready to sacrifice any gratification of her own ; 
indeed, all her own gratifications, even those of her 
vanity, were more sensibly enjoyed by her in the 
person of her daughter than in her own. 

As Madame de Seidlits foresaw that Laura's mar- 
riaee with Zeluco would probably be accompanied 
wim many conveniences to herself, would put her 
beloved daughter into that state of affluence and 
splendour which bo well became her, and as Zeluco 
was a man of whom she had a good opinion, she 
heartily rejoiced at the proposal which he made. 
Having therefore in polite terms thanked him for his 
good opinion of her daughter, she said she would in- 
n>rm her of his proposab, and then leave the matter 
to her own decision. 

That is all I wish, madam, s^id Zeluco. 

For, continued Madame de Seidlits, Laura's duti- 
All behaviour gives her a claim to the utmost indul- 
^nce, and her excellent understanding renders it 
improper for me strongly to influence, &r less to con- 
trol her on such an occasion. 

Control! repeated Zeluco; Have you reason to 
think your daughter's afiections are already engaged? 

I know they are not, said Madame de Seidlit^; had 
that been the casci I shoidd have begun by telling 
you so. 



Then, madam, said Zeluco, it is to be hoped there 
will be no need of control. 

Madame de Seidlits was not so sure of Laura's 
agreeing to Zeluco's proposal as he seemed to be, and 
therefore had spoken in doubtful terms, which he 
thought unnecessary, and a little ridiculous. 

Having obtained leave to make his proposals to 
Laura herself, he withdrew, fully convinced that they 
would be most acceptable ; but somewhat abashed, 
that, to arrive at the wished-for goal, he was under 
the aecessfty of taking the detested road to matrix 
inony. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 
Maternal affedion, — Filial duty. 

• 

That very evening Madame de Seidlits toojc occa- 
sion to mention Zeluco to Laura, in terms agreeable 
to the good opinion she had formed of him, and the 
gnititude which she felt for the good office he had 
done her ; and then added. She was convinced he 
would make a good husband. 

Perhaps he might, said Laura, to a woman who 
loved him. 

A man of generosity and worth must command 
the esteem of a virtuous woman, answered Madame 
de Seidlits ; and that, my dear, is oftener a stronger 
pledge of happiness in the married state, than the 
fantastical notions some women form of love. 

Alarmed at the significant manner with which Ma- 
dame de Seidlits pronounced this, — Laura, looking 
earnestly at her mother, cried. Heavens ! what does 
this mean? — has Signer Zeluco — sure he cannot 
think- 
Yes, Laura, said Madame de Seidlits, he thinks of 
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you, and you only; — and this day he offered to make 
you mistress of his hand and fortune. 

Tiiel)lood immediately forsook Laura's face; she 
became as pale as snow, and seemed ready to faint. 

My dearest child, exclaimed Madame de Seidlits; 
what is the matter ? 

Oh ! mother, said Laura, in a feeble voice, will 
you give me to a man I cannot love? — will you order 
your Laura — ? 

How can you talk so, child, said the mother ? — 
when did I order you ? 

Alas! said Laura, is not every indication of your 
wishes obeyed as an order by me? 

For which reason cried, Madame de Seidlits, I 
have no wishes but those which you can with pleasure 
obey. 

It has been the happiness of my life, said Laura, 
to obey, — ^to anticipate your wishes, when it was in 
my power ; But can you wish me married to a man 
whom I cannot love ? or would you make such a re- 
quital to the person who has obliged you, as to give 
him a wife without fortune, and without the least 
affection, without even — 

For Heaven's sake, my dear, do not talk in that 
manner, interrupted Madame de Seidlits; you well 
know, I can desire nothing but what is for your good; 
but I beg you may hear me calmly, your decision on 
this matter is of great importance. You must be sen- 
sible of the sa4 reverse of fortune which has befallen 
you by the death of your father; his rising prospects 
in the armv, his generous spirit, and above all his love 
for us both, have accustomed you to a style of life 
very different from what our present circumstances 
can support. In the meanwhile, Signer Zeluco, a 
man of a friendly and benevolent character, and of a 
vast fortune, offers you his hand, and is ready to res- 
cue you from all the inconveniences of poverty, and 
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to place you in a Btate of affluence which you neiref 
before experienced. But you say, you do not love 
him.-— Well, if that continues to be the case, there is 
no more to be said ; I shall never desire you to give 
your hand to a man whom you cannot love ; — ^but I 
fear, my dear, you are misled by false and romantic 
notions on that head. 

Is there any thing unreasonable or romantic, said 
Laura, in refusing my hand to a man who in no de- 
gree interests my heart? But you have alluded to 
Uie inconveniences of our present confined circum- 
stances, — as affecting m^ in a more particular manner. 
I know not, continued Laura, if I understood my 
mother right ? 

The narrowness of our circumstances are a source 
of unhappiness to me on your account only^ replied 
Madame de Seidlits. 

From this moment then, my dear madam, let that 
source be dried up, said Laura ; for our present cir- 
cumstances, confined as they are, give me no unea* 
siness : and be assured, that if you can bear them 
cheerfully, all the inconveniences attending them are 
bliss to me, in comparison with affluence as the wife 
of Zeluco. 

Well, my dearest drl, I have done; you have said 
enough, and more tnan enough; — you shall never 
again hear'him mentioned as a lover by me. 

My dear mother, cried Laura, with tears of affec- 
tion, how can i requite you for this goodness? 

By following the dictates of your own virtuous 
heart, said Madame de Seidlits ; be you happy, my 
dear child, and I am contented. 

I am happy ! exclaimed Laura, thrdwine her arms 
around her mother's neck; How can I be but happy 
while I am blest with such* a parent ? 

Madame de Seidlits then informed her daughter, 
that Zeluco had desired to have an audience of her by 
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hifnselfy in which he would make his proposalk;^ 
which she had agreed to. 

Laura beggea witli earnestness that her mother 
would take on herself the office of acquainting Zeluco 
with her determined sentiments. But Madanae de 
Seidlits urged her promise, and that Zeluco might 
consider himself as disrespectfully used ; adding, with 
a smile, you most allow me, my dear, to cany one 
point in this negotiation. Laura acquiesced, and next 
momine mustered up all her resolution for a scene 
which she thought on with a good deal of uneasiness. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

'' Si on croit aimer m maitresse pour Vamour d^eUe on est bien 

tromp^J' ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

Zeluco called at Madame de Seidlits's the day fol- 
lowing : after he had waited a few minutes alone, 
Laura entered the room pale and in cTident emotion, 
without looking him in the face, pointed to a chair, 
and desired him to be seated, placing herself at the 
same time at a respectful distance. 

No doubt, said ne, your mother has informed you, 
madam, of the sentiments with whidi your beauty 
and merit have inspired me, and with the purport of 
this visit. ' 

She has, sir, said Laura, and I am sensible of the 
honour your good opinion does me ; the obligation 
you conferred on my mother demands, and has my 
warmest gratitude ; — but — 

Sicluco, construing Laura's confusion in his own 
favour, stepped across the room, seized her shrinking 
hand, and exclaimed, Talk not of gratitude for trifles, 
my whole fortune is now at your disposal \ and you 
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win, I hope, name an early day that the rites of the 
church may unite us for ever. 

The security implied in this abrupt address offended 
the delicacy and roused the spirits of Laura: she dis- 
engaged her hand, and throwmg an indignant look at 
Zeluco, said, Carry your fortune, sir, to some wo- 
man more desirous and more deserving of it ; I have 
claim to share it with you on neither accdunt. 

Zeluco, surprised and piqued at her manner, an- 
swered I am sorry you seem offended, madam; I 
hope there is nethmg in the proposal I have made to 
hurt your pride. 

Without giving grounds for an accusation of pride, 
replied Laura, I may be surprised at being pressed to 
fix a day for a purpose I never agreed to, and never 
shall. 

I understood, madam, that your mother had been 
80 obliging as to explain my sentiments and plead my 
cause ; having her approbation, I flattered myself I 
should have yours, and that you would be willing to 
abridge unnecessary delay. 

My mother, sir, has a warm and grateful heart, 
and is penetrated with a sense of your services on a 
late occasion ; I hope I also have becoming sentiments 
on that head, of which the best proof I can give, is 
by assuring >^ou at once, that it is not in my power to 
repay the partiality you express for me in the manner 
you desire. I hope, therefore, y-ou will here termi- 
nate a pursuit which must be vain, and is so little 
worth your while. 

I was informed, madam, said Zeluco, that your 
heart was disengaged^ 

You were informed rightly, said Laura. 

What then are your objections to me? said he* 

Since the reasons which determine me, said Laura, 
seem valid to those to whom I think mysetf account- 

VOL. XXXIV. P 
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eble, I must be excused from an explanation to any 
other person. 

The possibility of his honourable proposals being 
rejected^ had never once entered into the comtempla- 
tion of Zeluco; on the contrary, he was convinced 
that all her former reserve was assumed for no other 
purpose but to allure him to this point ; on finding 
them refused in so decided a manner, his heart 
swelled with anger, which he could witli difficulty 
suppress. 

Laura, perceiving the struggle, added, I do not 
mean to onend you, sir; but I think it my duty, on 
such an occasion, to assure you, that my determina- 
tion is unalterable. I sincerely wish you happiness 
with a more deserving woman. 

You are infinitely obliging, madam, said he, his 
eyes flashing with rage. 

I must beg to be excused from attending you any 
longer, said she, retiring with some degree of preci- 
pitation. 

She was no sooner gone, than Zeluco struck his 
clenched fist twice, with frantic, violence, on his 
forehead and rushed out of the house, before Ma- 
dmne de Seidlits, who meant to have waited on him^ 
had time to reach the room. 

The grateful heart of this well-diposed lady was 
hurt when she understood that Zeluco had leU her 
house in so much displeasure ; and even after hear- 
ing her daughter's account of the scene which had 
passed between them, she thought tliat Laura ought 
to have softened her refusal, and borne more calmly 
those signs of vexation and disappointment which 
Zeluco had displayed; which, after all my dear, add- 
ed Madame de Seidlits, are proofs of his love. 

They might have been mistaken for marks, of 
hatred, said Laura, and could.not have been more 



disagreeable to me had I known them to be really 
finch. 

When Zeluco returned to his own house, he 
poured out a thousand execrations against the sex iit 

f general, and the pride and folly of Laura in particu- 
ar ; abused his servants, and displayed many of those 
ridiculous extravagances #hich wounded vanity and 
disappointment prompt men of peevish and passionate 
tempers to exhibit. But aflier having sworn, raged, 
stamped, bounced, and blasphemed for two hours to- 
gether, he recollected at last, what was very obvious 
nrom the first, that these extravagances would not 
bring him nearer his object. The fermentation ex- 
ited by this unexpected disappointment settled in a 
glootny reserve, during which he avoided society, 
and passed great part of his time in meditatins some 
scheme for getting Laura into his power, uiat he 
might at once satisfjr his desires and his revenge. 

He once thought of causing her to be seized, forced 
aboard a vessel, and of passmg over witb her to Tu- 
nis ; and he had some conversation with a bold en- 
terprising fellow, who commanded a trading vessel, 
then at Naples, was well acquainted with the Barbary 
' coast, and had lived a considerable time at Tunis : 
this man, Zeluco had first became acquainted with at 
Palermo, and had taken great pleasure in listening to 
his adventures. He sent for him on the present oc- 
casion, and stating a case from which ttie seaman 
could not guess at the scheme he meditated, he 
sounded him with respect to the practicability of 
some such plan. 

But while his mind was agitated with this villain- 
ous project, he occasionally visited Madame de 6etd- 
lits, who, by the complacency of her behaviour to 
him, endeavoured, as much as lay in her power, to 
compensate for that of Laura, wnich she could not 
help thinking had been too harsh to a person who 
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had conducted himself in so obliging a manner to 
them both. And she made no scruple of declaring 
to him, that she would have been better pleased 
that Laura had listened more favourably to his 
suit; which possibly might be the case at some future 
period. She advised him however not to urge her 
further at present ; adding, that she should acquaint 
him, as soon as she perceived any change in the sen"* 
timents of Laura in his favour. 

This discourse of Madame de Seidlits tended to 
^m the mind of Zeluco &om the mad and vindictive 
proiects with which it was occujned, the difficulties' 
and danger of which also became more apparent to 
himself as he cooled. 

But still feeling himself in an awkward and morti-- 
fied situation, and unable to suppress the over-boilings 
of wrath and indignation at the sight of Laura, he 
determined on making another tour through Italy* and 
perhaps through France, in the hopes that a variety of 
objects would cUssipate his vexation from the constant 
contemplation of one. When he arrived at Rome^ 
he endeavoured to extinguish a passion which gave 
him unremitting pain, by pinning into that current 
•of dissipation and debauchery firom which he had of 
late abstained. This expedient had no better e&ct 
than his rage, execrations, and blasphemy had for- 
merly produced. Invited to every splendid assembly 
and magnificent entertainment, indulging every grati- 
fication of sense, he teemed to be passing his days in 
Joy, and his nights in pleasure; but was in reality the 
victim of chagrin and of disgust. His passion appear- 
ed to gain fresh force from the effi>rts made to sub- 
due it; and, the lovely form of the virtuous Laura, 
ever present in his mind, obscured even in his vitiated 
imagination all the allureinents of those meretricious 
charms by which he endeavoured to effiice it. 
^ Unable to pursue his original plaPy or tjQ support 4 
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longer abgence from Laura, after pouring out a fresh 
torrent of execrations against her, he sent an apologj 

to the Cardinal B , with whom he was engaged 

to dine, ordered post-horses, and returned to Naples 
with the rapidity of a courier. 

Madame de Seidlits received him with her t^ual 
politeness, but gave no hint of any change of senti- 
ment on die part of Laura. He had the additional 
mortification, in a short time, to find, that though the 
mother seldom allowed herself to be denied when he 
called, yet it frequently happened that Laura did not 
appear during the whole of nis visit. 

While Zeluco's aim was seduction, all that he had 
expected from Signora Sporza was connivance ; when 
he was afterwards driven to the resolution of making 
proposak of marriage, he considered her mediation as 
unnecessary, being fully convinced that his terms 
would be accepted as soon as made. Dis»>pointed in 
both his plans, and excessively galled at Laura's not 
appearing when he visited her mother, he again had 
recourse to Signora Sporza, spoke highly of ms admi- 
ration of her young friend, and ended a very pathetic 
harangue, by swearing, that his passion was, and 
had ever been, of the purest and most honourable 
nature. 

Of' what other could it be, Signor? said she. 
Could any body susp'ect you wicked enough to at- 
tempt an afiair of gallantry with a woman of birth, 
who is unmarried ? 

He agreed that nothing could be more horrid than 
such an attempt ; but that he had offered her his hand 
and fortune in the most respectful manner, which, to 
his great surprise and vexation, she had rejected. 

It is natural, replied Signora Sporza, that you 
should be vexed on such an occasion ; but there are 
so many instances of women refusing men who ofier 
to marry them, Uiat I see no reason for your being 
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greatly surprised^ It was with difficulty that Zdttco 
could conceal the anger which glowed in his breast a$> 
this observation o£ Signora Sporssa; after a dbort 

fause, however, he said, there was reason to fear that 
iaura had conceived a prejudice against }iijii ; and 
entreated S%nora Sporza, with whom he knew that 
Laura was quite confidential, to advise him what was 
the best memod of removing this prejudice, and rea- 
^ering her more favourable to his wishes. 

I know of no qualities, replied Sigoora Spc^za, by 
which a man has a greater chance of making a favMr^- 
able impression on the mind q£ Laura, than by since- 
ritVy good temper, and benevolence ; and were I to 
o&r any advice, it would be, that you should rely on 
these, and these only. 

Although Signora Sporza pronounced this with a 
serious countenance, the irony did notesoape the ob- 
servation of Zeluco : without seeming to take notice 
of it, he laid it up in his memory, and thanked her 
for her good counsel ; adding, that he was sorry to 
perceive that Laura seldom appeared when he visited 
Madffine de Seidlits; that probaUy this happened 
from her suspecting that he would renew his suit ; he 
begged that Signora Sp<maa would assure faer^ that he 
intended not to teaze her with solicitations ; but that 
he earnestly wi^ed for the happiness of being receiv- 
ed by Madame de SeidUts on the geaer^d footing of 
4 friend ; which he could not think was the case, wben 
any of her family thought themselves oUiged to be 
absent when he visited her. 

Signora l^>orza was so pleased wilh the apparent 
reasonaldeness and humility of this request, that tbe 
rancour and indignation which lurked in the hreast of 
iiim who made it, entirely eluded her notice. She 
promised to acquaint her friends with what be had 
tsaid ; and the following day sent Zeluco an invitation 
to meet then both at her house. 



Madame de SeMUits joitied wkh Signora Sporzain 
representing to Laura, that there was no necesfiity for 
her behavhi^ with peculiar reserve to Zeluco, after the 
declaration he had made ; and she agreed to behave 
as they required, without u*guing the point ; although 
she would have been infinitely better pleased to have 
kept herself secluded from the company of Zeluco. 

Zeluco now had frequent opportunities of being in 
company with the object of his wishes. He passed 
whme evenings with tlie mother and daughter, atten- 
tively studied the characters of both, and endeavoured 
to adapt his behaviour, and every sentiment he utter- 
ed, to what he thotight would please them most ; and 
notwithstanding the restraint to which this obliged 
him to submit, he had, on the whole, a sensation in 
their company more agreeable than in any other so- 
ciety however jovial or voluptuous. And had not his 
own character been intrinsically vicious, the continu- 
ation of the self-commimd he was thus obli^d to as^ 
sume, and the efforts he made to please, might, per- 
haps, have effected a favourable change in his own 
disposition : for nothing is more powerful in alluring 
the heart of man to virtue, than the society of amialde, 
accomplished, and virtuous women. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

^ -— r-norcf miet, hom peetore veraat 
Conmiia,'^ " viae. 

It was already remarked, that a portion of vanity 
formed part of the character <yf Madame 4e Seidlits, 
and soipetintes obscured the lostce of her best iquati- 
lies : she was ipt too frequently in ^xmversatiaa to in- 
trodiice the names of persons of very h^h rank, with 
ivhom her hudiand liftd 4>oeB intiipale in Geananyj 

3 
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and who had occasionally visited her when she reside 
ed in that coantry. She paid a minute attention to 
the ornaments of her person, and sometimes adopted 
a style of dress which suited her better at an earlier 
period of her life. Having been distinguished for 
beauty in her youth, of which there were some re- 
mains/she seemed more pleased with the share which 
she still retained, than sensible that far the larger por- 
tion was fled. This error in calculation many women 
faHl into who have not the good qualities of Madame 
de Seidlits to compensate it ; for her general deport- 
ment was genteel and elegant, ha: temper cheerful 
and complacent, her disposition benevolent and ge- 
nerous. 

In Laura, Zeluco observed a depth of reflection and 
solidity of understanding, which he thought incompa^ 
tible with her sex, and is very unconmion at her age. 
This was joined to an elegant simplicity of manner, 
and a total want of affectation, equallv uncommon ; 
ever ready to remark, and fond of displaying, the ac- 
complishments of others, she seemed msensible of 
those with which she herself was so eminently 
adorned. 

No daughter ever had a stronger sense than Laura 
of what sne owed to her mother ; the affectionate 
care and solicitude with which Madame de Seidlits 
had watched over her infancy, and the unceasing at- 
tention she bestowed on her through life, were, in 
the minid of this young lady, obligations never to be 
repaid ; and independent of all sense of obligation or 
filial duty, she had a high esteem for her mother's 
peirsonal qualities* Neimer gratitude nor esteem, 
however, prevented her seeing the weaknesses above 
enumerated : her clearness of sight was to her, in 
this particular, a source of uneasiness : and if she sus- 
pected any other person of beii^ equally dear-sighted, 
she could not help feelipg a temporary dislike to that 
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person. As oflen as any of the little failings above 
enumerated began to make their appearance, she en- 
deavoured, with all the address in her power, to turn 
away the attention of the company, and with theirs, 
she would have been glad had it been in her power 
to have turned away her own* 

But it was her happiness to reflect upon, and her 
delight to display, every graceful and good quality 
that belonged to her mother* Easy even to indif- 
ference about the common forms of respect when 
they regarded herself, she had a Jealous sensibility 
of the smallest neglect or want of attention to her 
mother. 

Zeluco remarked this peculiarity in the character 
of Laura ; he saw that the compliments he sometimes 
ventured to pay to herself were always heard with 
indifference, and sometimes with disgust ; wliile every 
jitft and well-founded compliment paid to her mother 
seemed to give pleasure to the daughter > declining, 
therefore, the beaten road of insinuation, be tried to 
gain access to the heart of the one by the praises he 
bestowed on the other. 

It behoved him, however, to be on his guard, in 
what manner, and on what occasion, he risked his 
complia^nts ; it was necessary they ^ould seem at 
once just and d'-propos» He once mistook his aim so 
far as to compliment Madame de Seidlits for a quality 
she certainly did not possess, and was instantly warn- 
ed of his error by such a glance of indignation from 
the expressive eye of Laura as prevented his ever re-' 
peating it* 

But as often as, on proper occasions, he remarked 
with justice and delicacy on the good and amiable 
qualities that rea% belonged to Madame de Seidlits, 
which he frequently did with equal penetration and 
address, it was eviiient that Laura listened with looks 
of moD9 complacency than she ever displayed when 
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he spoke on any other subject. He acquired by dtudy 
and use such a masterly manner of dwelling on this 
favourite theme, that Laura's aversion began to dimi* 
nish ; and she could not help feeling sentiments of 
approbation and gocJ-will to the person who fumit^- 
ed her with so sweet a source of enjojnnent. 

This alteration in the sentiments of Laura was ob- 
served with more pleasure by her mother than by 
Signora Sporza, whose esteem for Laura and her dis- 
like of Zeluco had increased with her acquaintance 
with both. Her dislike of the latter, however, did 
not proceed entirely from her own penetration ; she 
had received such an account, of , him from a female 
correspondent at Palermo, as confirmed and greatly 
augmented her original ill opinion, and made her 
averse to the idea of his ever becoming the husband 
of her youne friend, notwithstanding the temptation 
in point of fortune for such an alliance. But being 
convinced that her mentioning her sentiments on this 
subject to the mother or daughter, would prevent 
their ever again having any connexion with Zeluco, 
she therefore was sUent; at the same time deter* 
mined, if it should be necessary, to speak in sufficient 
time. 

But although Signora Sporza concealed from Ma- 
dame de Seidlits and her daughter the opinion she 
had of Zeluco, her real sentiments were detected by 
the jealous and penetrating eyes of the man himseli. 
There is perhaps no sentiment which it is so difficult 
to conceal from the person who is the object of it, as 
violent hatred : a moderate adept in the art of dissi- 
mulation may impose on those for whom he feels no 
esteem, or whom he even holds in contempt ; and, if 
he has an interest in it, may persuade them that he 
has a high respect or even veneration for them ; this> 
in some measure, accounts for so many people of the 
highest rank being ignorant of the true rate at which 
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they are estimated. For the indications of contempt 
are easily restrained, and those of admiration as easily 
assumed ; but it requires the powers of a finished hy- 
pocrite to hide hatred or aversion. Such strong feel- 
ings it is difficult to control, and prevent their dis- 
covering themselves by some involuntary appearance 
in the countenance or manner. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Zeluco became fully convinced that 
Signora Sporza had a very unfavourable opinion of 
him, and was averse to his ever succeeding witn Laura. 
The rancour which gathered in his breast on this dis- 
covery was of the most deadly kind ; but he endea- 
voured to hide it till he should find a proper occasion 
of giving it vent ; and being, notwithstanaing her sex, 
a better dissembler than Signora Sporza, he for a 
long time succeeded. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

" FtiU oft by holy feet our ground was trod, 
. Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy. 
A little, round, fat, oily man of God, 
Was one I chiefly mark'd among the fry : 
He had a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
And shone all glittering with ungodly dew. 
If a tight damsel chaunc'd to trippen by; 
Which, when observed, he shrunk into his mew. 
And straight woifld recollect his piety anew." 

THOMSON. 

Although Zeluco perceived with pleasure the change 
which had taken place in Laura's behaviour to him, 
he did not choose to rely entirely on his own address-; 
but as he now believed he had no aid to expect from 
Signora Sporza, he' resolved to seek other allies, and 
even attempted to draw them from the church itself, 
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a quarter in which one would think he had little in- 
terest. 

Father Mulo was an ecclesiastic more remarkable 
for the rigidity of his manners and opinions than the 
depth of his intellects. — Father Pedro was a monk of 
a aifferent order, indulgent in his disposition, agreea- 
ble in conversation, naturally shrewd, and what piety 
he possessed was far iVom being of a morose tcind. 
He had adopted the ecclesiastic^ profession from ne- 
cessity not inclination, and he endeavoured to assume 
an air of gravity and self-denial, which was equally 
discordant with the turn of his mind, the rotundity 
of his person, and to his rosy complexion, all of 
which announced him Epkuri ae gregi porcus. The 
warmth of father Pedro s constitution nad formerly 
drawn him into some scrapes from which it required 
all his address to disengage himself, and rendered 
him exceedingly cautious ever after. He had behaved 
with peculiar circumspection ever since he had been 
at Naples : and being a man of more understanding 
than most of his brethren, he was chosen by Signora 
Sporza as her father confessor, and through her re- 
commendation he now acted in the same capacity to 
her two friends, in preference to Father Mulo, who 
was their relation. In a short time Father Pedro, 
whose manners were gentle and insinuating, gained 
the entire confidence of Madame de Seidlits, and 
was rather well thought of by her daughter. Father 
Mulo was by no means pleased with the choice his re- 
lations had made ; yet as thev behaved to him in all 
other respects with much deference and attention, no 
open breach took place between the father and any of 
them on this account. 

Zeluco having informed himself of the character of 
those two monkst and knowing their connexion with 
Madame de Seidlits, he thought it might be of im- 
portance to gain them to his interest* 
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He began with Father Pedro, whose favour he en- 
deavoured to acquire by all the address and powers of 
insinuation he was master of, setting out by choosing 
him for his ghostly father ; and to the gentle penance 
which he enjoined for the venial faults whieh Zeluco 
thought it ex()edient to confess, he frequently imposed 
upon himself a mulct in money, which he delivered 
into the hands of the father, to be applied to what 
ever pious use he thought proper. 

This behaviour on the part of Zeluco gave great 
satisfaction to Father Pedro, who not only received 
his visits with pleasure at his convent, but more fre* 
quently waited upon him at Zeluco's house. 

After a pretty free repast, during which the father 
displayed much good-humour and jovialness, Zeluco, 
seizing what he thought a lucky moment, informed 
him of his passion for Laura. 

ThiK ghostly father assuredly had never imagined 
that the sudden veneration which Zeluco professed 
for him, proceeded either from an admiration of his 
character of countenance ; on the contrary, he had all 
along suspected its' real source. He was not a man 
of very great delicacy of sentiment, and certainly, was 
not troubled with prejudices of a superstitious nature ; 
yet there were occasions on which he thought it ex* 
pedient to affect as much terror for the horns of Satan 
as his brother Mulo was really impressed with. Ze* 
luco had no sooner mentioned his passion for Laura* 
than the monk started ai^ if a culverin had unexpect- 
edly exploded at his ear, displaying as much astonish, 
ment and horror in his countenance as if the devil had 
appeared before him in full uniform, with his cloven 
feet, longest tail, and largest pair of horns. 

What is the matter with you, my good father? 
said Zeluco ; do you perceive any thing unnatural or 
extraordinary in my desiring to be united in holy wed* 
lock with a virtuoua and beautiful young lady ? 

VOL. XXXIV* Q 
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The father^ although he had long perceived Zelu- 
go's fondness for Laura, had never heard of his pro- 
posing marriage to her, nor had he any idea that such 
was l^is intention. When Zeluco mentioned his love 
the father took it for granted that he was about to re- 
quest his aid on a different system ; but finding that 
he really intended marriage, the monk began to ima- 
gine that he had played off his pantomime a little in- 
advertently, and was at a loss how to give a plausible 
account of his own affected surprise : he endeavoured 
to colour it, however, as well as he could, by saying, 
that as his business with Zeluco was of a spiritual na- 
ture, he could not help being very much surprised at 
the mention of a thing so different from what he was 
accustomed to have any concern in. 

I do humbly hope, my worthy father, said Zeluco, 
that you will think you have a natural concern in this, 
as I can assure you my happiness not onlv in this 
world, but very possibly in the next, depends on my 
being able to prevail on this young lady to accept of 
my hand ; for my heart is so fixed upon her, that I 
do not know what desperate measures 1 may be driven 
to, if she continues obstinately to refuse me* 

The monk seemed to soften by degrees. Zeluco 
gave him a full account of the proposals he had made, 
the settlements he had offered, Laura's unaccountable 
obstinacy ; concluding by informing the monk, that 
he had laid apart a sum of money, which, in case of 
success in his honourable proposals, he would request 
the father to accept, and appropriate to whatever pious 
or useful purpose he thought most expedient ; but on 
this express condition, that it should remain an ever- 
lasting secret to all the rest of the world ; Because, 
added he, an ostentatious display of such donations 
destroys, in my opinion, any little merit there may be 
in Qiaking them. 

The. father agreed to this last condition with some 
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seeming difficulty, praised Zeluco's modesty and cha-> 
ritable disposition, and finally assured him of all the 
assistance in his power. In the first place, said he, I 
will use my influence out of friendship to you : se« 
condly, from the regard I have for Madame de Seid- 
lits and the young lady herself, who so perversely op- 
poses her own happiness ; and lastly, and above all, I 
will use my interest in your favour for the sake of re- 
ligion and the poor, as both must be benefited by the 
success of your honourable views* 

This ecclesiastic, partly from probity, and partly 
from prudence, would have rejected a bribe to assist 
TO any project which he thought wicked or unlawful ; 
but he had no scruple in allowing himself to be well 
rewarded for doing what he approved, and would, of 
himself, have been happy to promote without any bribe 
at all. 

Indeed he had no notion that Madame de Seidlits 
or her daughter had a serious intention of standing 
out against a match which he thought so advantageous 
lor both. He imputed their refusal to affectation, ca- 
price, 'or a desire of indulging a few feminine am ; 
and he had a meaner opinion of Zeluco*s understand- 
ing, on account of his being in this manner the dupe 
ofa little female vanity. 

And so impatient was he that the poor should reap 
the fruits of Zeluco's promised libersuity, that the first 
time he found Madame de Seidlits alone, he expressed 
much surprise that she had never told him of Zeluco's 
addresses to her daughter. 

.Madame de Seidlits replied, that afler Laura had 
given her negative, she thought it best not to mention 
a subject which might be disagreeable to Signor Ze- 
luco, and was so foreign to those in which the father 
was usually employed. 

It is true, replied Pedro, I am principally interested 
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in your spiritual concerns, but by no means indifferent 
to the temporal welfare of your family. 

Madame de Seidlits then informed him of all the 
particulars. 

I have such an opinion of Signora Laura's filial duty 
and affection, said Pedro, that I am convinced, if you 
were to press this matter earnestly upon her^she would 
consent. 

It is not impossible but she might, said Madame de 
Seidlits, for which reason I shall be particularly care- 
ful not to press her. 

Father Pedro expressed astonishment at her taking 
so little concern in an affair of such importance to her 
daughter's happiness. 

It is because it is of so much importance to her hap- 
piness that I leave it to her own judgment, said Ma- 
dame de Seidlits ; Laura is endowed with prudence 
and good sense, and she is certainly the best judge of 
her own feelings; if Zeluco ever become^^ more 
agreeable to her, importunity would be superfluous ; 
and if he does not, it would be cruel : besides, I have 
given her my word never to urge her on the subject> 
and I will assuredly adhere to my engagement. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

** For he a rope of sand could twist, 
As tough as learned Sorbonisr, 
And weave fine cobwebs, fit for scnll 
That's empty when the moon is full ; . 
Such as take lodgings in a head 
That's to be let unfamished." butler. 

The father was prevented from reply, by Laura's en- 
tering the room with Father Mulo. Before any ac* 
count is given i>f the conversation which this venera- 
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ble man introduced, it is necessary to throw a retro- 
spective glance on incidents which occurred long be- 
fore : from this an idea may be formed of the cha- 
racters of Colonel Seidlits, and others, connected with 
our purpose. 

Without recapitulating the circumstances by which 
the colonel and his lady became first acquainted, it is 
sufficient to observe, that their marriage took place 
before the father knew any thing of the matter ; but 
he expressed infinite concern, and probably felt some, 
on hearing that his relation was the wife of a heretic. 
When she went with her husband to Germany, the 
zealous father continued from time to time to remind 
her in his letters of the dangers she incurred in a land 
of heresy, and furnished her with the best arguments 
he had at his disposal, to enable her to adhere to the 
religion in which she was bred, stimulating her at the 
same time to attempt the conversion of her husband, 
by which she would acquire immortal glory, efiect her 
husband's salvation, and secure to herself the comfort 
of his company both in this life and that which is to 
come. 

The father being infinitely delighted with both the 
style and arguments of those letters, he could not deny 
himself the gratification of shewing copies of them to 
several of his acquaintance ; and as Uie intention of 
shewing them could not be mistaken, his acquaintance 
in general were good-natured enough to praise them 
to the monk's contentment ; one old maiden aunt of 
Madame de Seidlits's, however, whose zeal for religion 
and hatred to heretics increased with her years, seem- 
ed to approve of the correspondence less than any other 
person to whose inspection he had submitted it. — 
When Father Mulo hinted this to h^r, she told him 
that she was so provoked at the odious heretic who 
had seduced her niece, that it was not in, her power 
to wish in earnest for his conversion^ for she comd not 
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bear even to hear his name mentioned ; and she was 
very certain she should faint at the sight of him when- 
ever she met him, were it even in heaven. 

But the father had too much ardour for making 
converts, to follow the suggestions of this virgin ; he 
therefore continued to transmit such morsels of elo- 
quence as, in his opinion, could not fail to operate the 
conversion of Colonel Seidlits. 

But the reverend father's zeal bein^ far more con- 
spicuous than his arguments were convmcin^, Madame 
de Seidlits never thought proper to communicate them 
to her husband ; while he, on his part, left his lady, 
without molestation, in the full enjoyment of her re- 
ligious opinions, and at perfect liberty to worship God 
in the maimer which her conscience approved. This 
he had promised when he married her ; and he would 
have tlibught it inconsistent with honour to have tried 
to bring her over to his awn persuasion, even although 
be had been certain of succeeding. The' colonel has 
been bhuned for this by many zealous protestants : 
we do jaot mean to approve or censure his conduct in 
this particular, but only mention the fact, leaving it 
to better judges to decide whether he was blame- 
worthy or not. 

Madame do Seidlits herself, who was pleased with 
all her husband's behaviour to her, was peculiarly de- 
lighted with what she called his delicacy in this point ; 
and when Father Mulo insisted peremptorily in one 
4)f Us letters on Jknowing whether she had ever made 
«ny attfanpt to convert her husband, or had shewn 
liiio the forcible reasoning contained in his letters to 
her; she was obliged to acknowledge that she had 
-done neither, and gave £wr her reason^ that her hus- 
band having left her at lAHBrty on the subject of reli- 
gioQ, she i^onght it would be » bad requital in her to 
tease him. 

Father Miilo, in answer, endeavoured to demon- 
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strate the weakness of diat argument. It is not ne- 
cessary to traiiscribe the whole of the father's letter ; 
the following paragraph will, in all probability, be 
thought sufficient : 

"It was natural enough in you, my dear madam, 
to apprehend that your own arguments would be too 
feeble to convince your husband ; but it is surprising 
that you do not perceive, that those I provided you 
with are of a very different nature ; indeed, they are 
such as iseldom fail to persuade even the weakest 
minds. From this you may judge what impression 
they would make on a person of such good sense as 
you describe your husband to be. 

"You say that it would be improper in you to 
tease Aim, because he never attempts to disturb you 
nor allows any other person to trouble you on the sub- 
ject of religion : but you do not distinguish, my dear 
madam, the great difference between the two cases. 
For your husb^d, indeed, to make any attempt, or 
to allow any to be made by others, for the purpose of 
seducing you from your religion to his, would not only 
be improper, but also highly criminal, and for this 
very sufficient reason, because k is criminal to draw 
any person vohaieverfrom truth tofolsehood* But for 
you to labour, without ceasing, to prevail on your de- 
luded husband to abjure his own faith and adopt 
yours, is in the highest degree meritorious; because it 
is highly meritorious to head any person whatever^ and 
Jar more a belovisd husband^ fiom falsehood to truth, 
orjrom darkness to light, 

''After having, cleared up this point, I have only 
just to faint, that instead of reasoning upon what I in- 
form yeu it is your duty to do, your saiert course, my 
dearest cousin, will for the future, be, to perform it 
implicitly, for reasoning is by no means what you 
shine in : and although you are generally allowed to 
be endowed with very good cottimon sense, and suffi- 
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cient understanding to conduct common affiurs» take 
my word for it, your immortal soul is of too much 
consequence to be intrusted in your own hands*"^ 

This remonstrance had not the effect which, in Fa- 
ther Mulo's opinion, such forcible reasoning and such 
rational requests ought to have produced. What con- 
tributed, perhaps, to render Madame de Seidlits the 
more unwilling to touch on such subjects, was an in- 
cident of which she was informed about the very time 
when the monk was urging her so earnestly. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

'*No sooner conld a hint appear. 
Bat up he started to pic^aeei^ 
And made the stoutest yield to iriercy^ 
When he eneaged in controversy. 
Not by the force of carnal reason, 
But indefatigable teasing." botlbr. 

A YOUNG protestant clerg3rmaii,.a distant relation of 
Colonel de Seidlits, came about this time to Berlin.^— - 
He had applied himself with ardour to the study of 
controversy. He was .distinguished by his wonderful 
faculty of creating disputes were they were least ex- 
pected, and by his invmcible courage in maintaining 
them when begun: he often asserted, and with truth, 
that he had never yielded an argument in hi» life. — 
He was greatly admired for the low of his piUpit elo-> 
quence, and uie force of his reasoning, by all who 
were previously of his own opinion, l^e longer.this 
happy ecclesiastic lived, he seemed to be the more 
confirmed in the &vourable impression which, from 
his boyish years, he entertained of his own talents, 
and in his contempt for those of others ; apd became 
at length so powerful in self-conceit, that he would, 
without hesitation, have engaged a whole conclave of 
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his adversaries, being convinced not only that he could 
overturn all their arguments, but that the prejudices 
of education, the considerations of interest, and the 
allurements of ambition, must all yield to the irre* 
sistible strength of his demonstration. 

This gentleman was sometimes invited to dinner by 
Colonel Seidlits, and was made welcome by his lady 
as often as she saw company in the evening. 

In return for those civilities, he thought it incum- 
bent on him to point out to her the absurdities of the 
popish religion, as preparatory to her conversion to 
Calvinism. With this view he was apt to introduce 
questions of a controversial oature, and at one time 
threw out a sneer at the doctrine of transubstantia-* 
tion, in the presence of Madame de Seidlits. 

lliis was repeated by one of the company to Colo- 
nel Seidlits, who, the next time he saw the clergy- 
man alone, said to him mildly, I am not certain, my 
good sir, whether I ever informed you that my wife is 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

You never informed me^ replied the other ; but it 
is long since I knew that Madapae de Seidlits had that 
misforiune. 

You may, if you please, leave her misfortimes to 
those who are more naturally concerned in them, ^aid 
tjhe colonel ; but since you knew of what I was in 
hopes you had been ignorant, I own I am surprised 
that you could speak of one of the articles of her faith 
in the manner you did> in her presence- 

I recollect what you allude to, said the clergyman ; 
but really the article in question is so absurd and in- 
comprehensible, that it is impossible to mention it 
otherwise than in terms of derision. 

Pray, replied the colonel, do you believe in all the 
doctrines to be found in the public creeds and formu- 
laries of our own church ? 
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That I do, replied the divine; andwoufddieat die 
stake, were it necessary, avowing them. 

Then I hope you have a better reason for thinking 
fransubstantiation absurd, than merely its being in«- 
comprehensible ^ 

Tnere is no article in any of the protestant creeds 
so incomprehensible as that you mention, replied the 
divine. 

I did not know- there were degrees* in incomprehen- 
sibility, said the colonel; if there is any proposition 
which I am quite unable to comprehend, it wilibe 
difficult to state another which^I can comprehend less. 

I will undertake to make you comprehend distinctly 
every article of the creeds you allude to, said the di^- 
vine, with an undaunted air. 

Rather than impose such a task upon you, said the 
colonel, allow me to continue to believe diem without 
fully comprehending them. 

Well, colonel, you win do as your please rl^ut 
surely it would afiord you great satisfaction if your 
lady could be prevailed on to embrace the same reli- 
gion that you profess; 

No ; I cannot say it would^ replied the colonel 
coldljr. 

Good God ! that seems very unaccountable ; Will 
you be so good as to tell me your reason ? said the 
other. 

Because the diing cannot happen, sir, without 
either my changing my religion, and I intend no such 
thing, or by my endeavouring to'persuademy wife 
to change hers, which I have solemnly promised never 
to do : besides, I am certain that Madame de Seidl its- 
is an amiable woman, and a most excellent wife, with 
the religion she professes ; and there is no knowing 
what alteration a change of sentiments might mak«. 

What alteration, but a favourable one, ean* accrue 
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frona renocincing one of the worst religions in the 
worJd for the best ? . 

As to which is the worst and which the best, said 
Seidlits., the world is much divided. 

The protestant religion is gaining ground every 
day, said the clergyman ; and there is reason to hope, 
that in a short time tbere will be more protestants ia 
the world than papists. 

That to be sure is very comfortable new8> said the 
colonel ; but it can have no weight in the present ar- 
gument; because, ev^ since the beginning of the 
world, there have been greater numbers devoted to 
false religions than to the true ; and even now, if the 
question were to be decided by a plurality of voices, 
tlie religion of Mahomet might perhaps carry the palm 
both from the protestant and Roman catholic. 

But you yourself are a protestant?— ;^ot« at least, 
prefer the protestant form of worship to all others? 
said the clergyman. 

I certainly prefer no other form of worship to the 
protestant, replied the colonel. 

Then I should be glad to know, said the clergyman, 
with a triumphant air, 'wherefore you prefer no other ? 
the same arguments which convinced you, might con* 
vince your lady. 

No, said the colonel, that they could not. 

Why so ? said the clergyman. Bv what powerful 
arguments were you persuaded to adhere to the pro- 
testant religion? 

By this powerful argument, replied the colonel, 
that I was born in Berhn, and bred at Konigsberg. 

That answer smells of infidelity, colonel, and im- 
' plies tiiat you consider religion merely as an affair ot 
geography, and of little or no importance in the world, , 
said the clergyman. 

It implies more than I intended then, replied Seid- 
lits; for although 1 do think that nine hundred and 
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ninety-nine ih a thoasand of mankind ari^ determined 
in the religion they profess by the place of their birth 
and education, I do not hifer from thence that reli- 
gion is of no importance : on the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that those who dherish fellgion, perform the 
relative duties of life in the most conscientious man- 
ner. 

So you put all religions on the same footing? said 
the clergyman. 

By no meand, answered Seidlits ; I know indeed of 
no religion which does not inculcate morality ; but as 
I have not had any opportunity of observing the in- 
fluence of other rellj^ions on men's conduct, I speak 
of the Christian religion only ;'^which, if I am not 
mistaken, contributes greatly to render mankind bet- 
ter and happier even in this life. 

You speak of the' reformed religion, I presume ? 
said the dergyman ; fbr as to the absurd tenets of the 
Roman catholic creed, it is impossible for you, or any 
man of sense, to respect them. 

I speak not of the creeds which, since the Christian 
sera, have been composed bv the fathers of either 
church, replied the colonel ; I have not leisure, per- 
haps not understanding, sufficient to weigh or com- 
pare them with due precision. My observdtioii re- 
fards only the prec^ts given, and the example set, 
y the Author of Christianity himself, and in which 
both churches are agreed. The good effect which a 
due impression of those divine precepts h^ Upon 
the mind, seems, I Confess, very evident to me, whe- 
ther the individuals on which it operates are Roman 
catholics or protestants. 

That yovLf by accident, have met with 6oman cti- 
tholics who v^ere reckoned good moral men, I shall" 
not dispute, said the minister ; but that any part df 
thehr goodneM proceeded from their religion, is what 
I cm never admit. 
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Why net ? said the colonel ; the moral precepts 
tof i>oth religions are the same. 

The spirit of those who profess them are very dif- 
ferent, however, resumed the minister. When did 
the protestants display the same spirit of persecution 
that the papists have so oflen done ? 

Let us remember, replied Seidlits, that the church 
of Rome was established in power when the first re- 
formers began to attack its doctrines ;^ that an attack 
on its doctrines endangered the power and riches of 
its clergy : that it is natural for mankind, when they 
have long been in possession of power and wealth, to 
be exceedingly unwilling to reh'nquish them ; and the 
clergy do not form an exception to this general rule : 
they, as well as others, are apt to be extremely angry 
with those who attempt to dispossess them ; besides, 
let us recollect that all established governments think 
they have a right to use severities against revolting 
subjects, whatever good grounds those subjects havje 
had for revolting, — and 

But remember, interrupted the clergyman, the per- 
fidy and cruelty displayed by the Roman catholics in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew — think of the shock- 
ing reign of the gloomy bigotted Philip, and the 
enormities of his unrelenting general the Duke of 
Alva. 

I do think of them with horror, said the colonel, 
and I have no mind to palliate such dreadful instances 
of human wickedness and delusion. I only meant to 
hint, that those ought not to have credit for not dis- 
playing the same spirit who were not in possession of 
the same power. I am willing to believe, however, 
that with equal power they would not have committed 
equal excesses ; though 1 am sorry to say that in- 
stances might be mentioned, which create a suspicion 
that more power would have perverted the spirit of 
some of the most distinguished reformeris, and might 
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possibly have the same effect oa their successors.. It 
is therefore fortunate for the clergy of Holland, Swit-* 
zerland, some parts of Germany^ and other countries 
in Europe, that there is little danger of their dege- 
• nerating from that cause. 

I doubt much whether that is a fortunate circum- 
stance, replied the clergyman ; for although riches, 
power, and pomp have a mischievous effect when pros- 
tituted to the unworthy, yet they are suitable to the 
character we bear of the ambassadors from Heaven, 
and might give more weight to our admonitions. 

Power and wealth are the great corrupters of the 
human heart, said Seidlits, and might spread their 
baneful influence even to the ambassadors themselves ; 
in which event, in lieu of that spirit of toleration, be- 
nevolence, and humility, which distinguishes them at 
present ; a great accession of power and riehes might 
gradually inspire them with pride and ambition, and 
render them at last little better than so many cardi- 
nals and popes. 

Never, never, cried the clergyman ; the spirit of 
protestantism is too averse to any such alteration. 

The spirit of human nature, however, has a mighty 
tendency that way 9 said Seidlits. 

Learning and deep reflection correct the depraved 
tendencies of our nature, resumed the ecclesiastic, 
and leave the mind equally free from the degradbg ab- 
surdities of 8uperstiti(H), and the impious sophistry of 
scepticism. 

That is a state of mind devoutly to be wished, said 
Seidlits. 

Is it not ? cried the parson with exultation ; You 
yourself allow that superstition is degrading to the 
mind of man ? continued he. 

I do, replied the colonel; and the more readily, as 
I never said it was otherwise. 

WeU, I will now prove to you> that scepticism is 

7 
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a» uncomfortable as the other is degrading* I hope 
you have no pressing business at present, continued 
the parson, because, to put the subject in a clear 
light, it will be necessary to divide it into three heads, 
and then subdivide each of these into four principal 
branches. 

To begin then with the first and most important of 
those three heads. 

Any degree of doubt or uncertainty, particularly 
on matteirs of high importance, has been considered 
in all ages as irksome, and 

I ask pardon for interrupting you, said the colonel ; 
it is only to know whether you mean to prove, that 
to a well-disposed mind a state of certainty is more 
agreeable than any degree of doubt on religious sub- 
jects ? 

That is precisely what I am going to demonstratCi 
resumed the parson. 

I will save you the trouble, said Seidlits, for there 
is nothing of which I am more firmly convinced. 

Is it not astonishing then, said the other, that so 
many should be so foolish as to persevere in a state 
of uncomfortable doubt? 

Very astonishing indeed, said the coloiiel ; especi- 
ally as it is in every body's power to believe whatever 
will afford them most comfort. 

I perceive, said the parson, you have perused' my 
treatise upon the faculty of believing. 

The colonel nodded. 

I there clearly prove, that the Roman catholics 
have too much faith, and some sects of the protestants 
too little ; and then carefully point out the golden 
medium which mankind .ought to adhere to. 

It is very fortunate for mankind, said the colonel, 
that you know it. 

It is so, resumed the parson ; for of this happy me- 

r2 
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dium it may be said, more emphatically th^n of any 
thing else, nescire malum est. 

If I am not mistaken, said Seidlits, an answer to 
your work was published by a certain French abb6» 
who, according to the custom of his countrymen^ 
seemed very fond of jesting. 

That was a most abominable and a most provoking 
performance, cried the parson with great vehemence ;. 
but jests are no arguments, Gok>ne]. 

No ; nor arguments are nojests^said Seidlits ; yet 
this provoking abbe endeavoured to make a jest of. 
all your arguments. 

There will be no jesting in hell,^ however^ said the 
parson, with a vengeful aspect. 

True, said the colonel ; when you have once got 
him there, the laugh will be on your side — 

But pray, colonel, resumed the minister, do you 
imagine that your lady has ever read my book? 

I should Bather think not, said the colonel.. 

What a pity ! exclaimed the other; it would go a 
great way to cure her of many prejudices. 

The remedy would be rather, violent^ said the co* 
lonel. 

Perhaps it might seem a little so at first, rejoined 
the clergyman ; but were I to converse with her on 
those subjects, I should begin in gentle terms. 

That would be very proper, said the coloneL 

The sooner 1 begin then the better, said the parson ; 
afler I have talked with her for a few hours, she will 
beabfe to decide between the two religions on rational 
principles. 

. I have already decided, on what I think rational 
principles, said the colonel, not to disturb her. 

You have decided very erroneously, resumed thi& 
persevering ecclesiastic. 

Let me entreat you, my good sir, interrupted the 
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colonel, not to interfere in my domestic concerns, but 
to mind your own business. 

I beg leave to inform you, Colonel Seidlits, said the 
clergyman, with a dignified air, that I consider the 
propagation of Gospel truths, and the unmasking of 
imposture, particularly those of the church of Rome, 
as my business; and I will embrace every opportunity 
of doing both, in spite of the united opposition of men 
and devils. 

The colond having looked very earnestly for some 
time at this violent reformer, at length said, I beg 
your excuse, sir, fbr having engrossed so much of 
your valuable time ; it is a mistake I shall never agaui 
fall into. So saying, he pulled off his hat, made a 
low bow, and walked away. The moment he entered 
his own house, he gave orders that his relation should 
be no more admitted. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

^' ilfu2<a jm^oM, Miitm/iw oxwbm miaeratus iniquam." 

VIRG. iEN. 1. vi. 332. 

The attention which Colonel Seidlits displayed in pre- 
venting his lady from being disquieted in her religious 
opinions, and the delicacy of his behaviour on every 
occasion, was felt by her with affectionate gratitude* 
She was, however, by no means so easy in the con- 
templation of her husband's being a protestant, as he 
was in that of her remaining a Roman catholic ; and 
although the arguments of Father Mulo did not pre- 
vail on her to attempt his conversion, vet few things 
could have afforded her greater satismction than to 
have seen her husband adopt from conviction, what 
she considered as the only true religion. But with 
what face could she speak to him on a subject which 
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he nerer mentioned to her, and wbi^ he peiii;^tt]^ 
no person whatever to disturb hea* about? .. Any at- 
tempt on h^f part to alter his sentioie&tSy.kDplkd) that 
she considered herself as wiser than he 9 whei^eas. eVe 
only considered herself as more fortunate, in havipg 
been educated in a better religion. . - ^ 

These and similar considerations, which occupied 
the mind of this worthy lady, were sometimes, on the 
point of being sacrificed to the anguish she felt a^ 
often as the idea of her husband's continuing in 
heresy,, and all the dreadful consequences, occurred 
to hex terrified imagination for the natural clearness 
of her understanding and the serenity of her dispo- 
gition, were clouded and disturbed ~by the terrific 
aspect and unrelenting severity of some of the doc- 
tnnes in which she had been instructed* 

This anxiety of mind on her husband's account al- 
ways increased in proportion to the hazards he was 
exposed to in the exercise of his profession, and be- 
came particularly severe in the course of a tedious 
illness, into which he fell in consequence of a blow' 
b^ the but-end of a musket, which he received on 
his breast at the battle of Hochkirchen. This con- 
tusion producing a spitting of blood, and was sup- 
posed to lay the foundation of that illness of which 
he afterward died. 

Soon after the battle, the colonel was carried to a 
place of safety. And Madame de Seidlits, having ob- 
tained a pass from Marshal Daun, hastened to the vil- 
lage in which her husband was ; where she attended 
him during his long illness with equal patience and 
tenderness. At one time he was, by the mistake of 
the physician, thought in immediate danger, .The 
anxiety which had so long lurked within the breast of 
Madame de Seidlits now became too violent for her 
to conceal; the very acute sorrow which she endured 
from the thought of losing a busbaxul she highly e&- 
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t^^e'd and dearly lo^ed, was absorbed in the keener 
ai^guish arising n'otn the awful idea of the danger 
which'threatened his immortal soul ; and this impress- 
ed lidr widi the more dread that it seemed to give him 
none. 

Her terrors on this subject were augmented by a 
letter which she received from her indefatigable re* 
lation Father Mulo ; who having heard of the colonel'9 
illness, most charitably entreated her to exert herself 
now or never ; as there was no possibility of salvation 
for her husband, unless he relinquished heresy, em- 
braced the catholic faith, confessed his sins, and ob- 
tained absolution. One argument, he thought, proved 
the good policy of this measure beyond the power of 
reply; it was this : — The protestants themselves, said 
this ingenious priest, admit that wen-meanine-and vir- 
tuous persons may be saved, notwithstanding their 
dying in the Roman catholic persuasion ; whereas we 
assert, that no heretic, however virtuous in other re- 
spects he may be, can enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven : it is apparent, therefore, that your husband runs 
no risk in following your advice, but the greatest by 
neglecting it. 

The agitation and confusion of Madame deSeidlits's 
mind prevented her from seeing this kind of reasoning 
in the same light in which her good sense would have 
presented it in a calmer moment* 

One day, therefore, when her apprehensions on the 
colonel's account were at the height, afler much cir-< 
cumlocution, with infinite delicacy, but in the most 
pathetic terms, she communicatea her fears to him, 
and concluded by urging him to forsake his own reli- 
gion, and embrace that of the church of Rome. 

Having heard her with the utmost attention and 
some degree of surprise, the colonel said, I fear, my 
dear, you are too much alarmed on my account ; but 
I asdure you I have passed an uncommonly good nighty 
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and I fieel myself better than I was yesterday.-^I am 
most exceedingly glad to hear it, said Madame de 
Seidlits ; but let this be no reason for preventing a 
measure of infinite importance, which cannot be taken 
too soon, but may be delayed till it is too late. 

My dearest Theresa, said the colonel, taking faoM 
of her hand, I view your present solicitude and impor- 
tunity in the true li^ht; I consider them as fresh 
proofs of that noble fhendship and affection which has 
been the happiness of my life, and of which I ever 
had a grateful conviction ; but I must assure vou, that 
altliough I have never urged you, nor permitted any 
Other person to urge you, on the same subject ok 
which you now press me, it is not because I have less 
concern for your soul than you have for mine ;'nor is 
it from a want of partiality for the religion which I 
Qiys^lf profess. — From what motive then has your for* 
bearance proceeded? said Madame de Seidlits.—^ 
From a conviction, replied he, that you are as certain 
of salvation in your religion as I can be in mme. — 
You must believe then, said Madame de Seidlits with 
q\iickness, that both religions are equally good. — No, 
my love, that does not follow ; for although I think 
there is much good in both, still I think my own is 
the preferable ; yet, continued he gaily, as you possess 
so much more of yours than I do of mine, I imagine 
the superiority in quantity will make up for the defi- 
cienc}^ in quality, and render you as secure as you 
cm wish. 

My dear colonel, replied Madame de Seidlits, is 
this a subject, or is this a proper occasion for jesting? 

I beg pardon, my dear, said the colonel, I will be 
very serious: in one great and essential point we have 
the happiness to be of one opinicm ; both religions 
agree, Uiat it is our duty to live a life of integrity, and 
do all the good we can to our fellow-creatures. 

For which reason, mterrupted Madame de SeidlitSj 
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I am so anxious to do the greatest good possible to 
him who is infinitely the dearest to me of all my &l» 
low-creatures. 

None of them can be more grateful> replied the co- 
lonely than I am for those good intentions ; and you 
cannot doubt of ifiy being willing to render you the 
same service; yet if you were to continue to press this 
upon me, and I the same upon you, the unavoidable 
effect of our eagerness to make each other eternally 
happy, would be the making each other eternally mi- 
serable ; for what can be worse in this world or the 
next, than everlasting disputes between man and wife? 
Let us therefore avoid all disputable points, continued 
he, and endeavour to promote our own happiness, and 
that of our neighbours, hj every means in our power* 
The most probable reason I can conceive for the un- 
equal distnbution of the comforts of life, is to afford 
mankind opportunities for the exercises ofbenevolence» 
gratitude, and other virtues, which I am inclined to 
believe is the most likely way of acquiring the favour 
of the Deity* We certainly have it frequently in our 
power to add ta the happiness or misery of our fellow- 
creatures ; to God Almighty we can neither do good 
nor harm ; and therefore I cannot help thinking, that 
the conduct of oiu* lives is of infinitely more import- 
ance, than our religious opinions, or we forms of our 
worship. — It has been already settled between us, con« 
tinned he, that you shall educate our daughters in your 
way of thinking, as our sons shall be educated in 
mine ; our mutual endeavour will be, to render thenv 
virtuous women and honest men, which implies beae-^ 
volence and liberality of sentiment ; if we succeed, I 
have no doubt, notwithstanding our having taken dif- 
ferent roads, but we shall all meet in heaven, 

God Almighty, in his infinite mercy, grant it mav 
be so, cried Madame de Seidlits, in a transport of af-> 
faction; for I am certain heaven will be no neaven t» 
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me without those I so dearly love. Then recollecting 
herself a little, she took occasion, from what her hus- 
band had just said, to urge the last argument of her 
confessor : — Since you have no doubt, said she, of our 
meeting in heaven, although I retain my religion, and 
since those of our church declare there is no admis- 
sion for those who persist in heresy, why will you 
not, my dearest husband, take the safer course, and 
embrace the catholic faith ? 

Here the colonel, smiling through the tears which 
his lady's endearments h&d previously forced into his 
eyes, replied, I confess, my beloved Theresa, that 
this last argument is so unworthy of your excellent 
understanding, that I am convinced you have had it 
suggested by some one of far inferior sense and can- 
dour to yourself. Consider that, in my conscience, 
— for whether I am right or wrong is out of the ques- 
tion ; — but in my conscience I think the protestant 
irdigion preferable to that which you profess; yet 
you advise me, as the safest course I can take, to em- 
brace yours ; Uiat is to say, to commit a piece of gross 
hypocrisy, and with a view to what ? to impose on 
men? No; there might be sense in that; for men 
are imposed upon daily by hypocrites : but this piece 
of hjrpocrisy to which you advise me, is with a view 
to impose upon God, and to get smuggled into heaven 
as a Roman catholic, while in my heart and con- 
science I remain a protestant. 

Madame de Seidlits seemed embarrassed : after a 
short silence, she said, I fear my anxiety makes me 
absurd ; forgive me, my dear, cortinued she, for teas* 
ing you in this foolish manner. 

I shall think myself for ever obliged by the affec- 
tionate and generous anxiety of my Theresa, said 
Seidlits. 

How could I allow myself to think for a moment 
that such integrity, such manly generosity of mind, as 
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you have always displayed, said she, taking her hus- 
band by the hand, and such strict adherence to the 
dictates of conscience, can be rejected ? These also 
were the virtues of the man whose memory you so 
much revere, your noble friend and patron the mar- 
shal. 

Ah ! my Theresa, cried Seidlits, Can the long course 
of honour and integrity pursued by the gallant Keith 
be forgotten and rejected of Heaven, because he was 
born in a protestant country, or perhaps entertained 
erroneous speculative opinions ? I well knew the up- 
rightness of his mind, haye seen many instances of his 
humanity and benevolence even to his enemies, and 
have myself received proofs of his generous friendship ; 
it will be my latest boast to have been a witness to 
those noble exertions in which he finished a life of 
honour in the field of Hochkirchen, where the gallant 
Prince Francis of Brunswick, a family so fertile in he- 
roes, also fell, I thank Heaven I had the honour of 
assisting the marshal's intrepid endeavours in rallying 
and inspiriting our disordered troops, in following him 
again and again to the charge ; by which means the 
elated enemy was checked, our troops protected, the 
great monarch he served, and who honoured him with 
his friendship, enabled to retreat in such order ^s to 
pitch his camp within a few miles of the field from 
which he retired. This great officer himself refusing, 
although dangerously wounded, to quit the field, cbn- 
tinued his exertions, till he received a second wound, 
which proved instantly mortal. And shall a parcel of 
ignorant monks, a gang of useless drones, deal dam- 
nation around on ^1 who have not a ready faith in 
their legends and their — ? But I ask your pardon, 
my dear, said Seidlits, checking himself; I did not 
mean to say any thing disobliging ; but I heartily wish 
you would observe the dictates of your own under- 
standing more; and listen to the suggestions of others 
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less ; tKe vittuouB conduct which you have hitherto 
pursued is jour best security for happioess here and 
nereaflet ; permit me to endeavour to secure mine in 
the manner most agreeable to my conscience, and of 
course the most likely to be successful. 

Forgive me, my dearest friend, said Madame de 
Seidlits, for this once,/ind I shall assure you, all the 
monks on earth shall never prevail on me to give you 
a nngle hint of diis nature i^ain. I am not a little 
ashamed of what I was foolishly induced to say ; — 
Heaven be praised that you seem so much better than 
you were last night* 



CHAPTER XL- 



^ Shall man be left abandoned iu the dust, 
When Fate relenting, lets the flower revive? 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone nnjast, 
Bid him, tho* doom'd to perish, hope to live? 
Is it for this iair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury and pain P 
No ; Heav'n's immortal spring shall yet revive, 
And man's majestic beauty bloom again." beattib. 

This was the first and last dispute on religion that 
ever passed between Colonel Seidlits and his lady, 
although both continued attached to i/iat in which 
they had been bred ; yet, from this time, Madame de 
Seidlits seemed to adopt, in many particulars, the li* 
beral sentiments of her husband. They lived t<^e- 
ther in the happiest union for several years after the 
general peace, 

Laura^ their only child, was educated according to 
the agreement between them, in her mother's religion. 

It was alreadv remarked, that the colonel never 
fully recovered his health afler the contusion in his 
breast ; on the slightest cold| and sometimes without 
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My kiMwnicauaey he was liable to be seked with fits 
of oppressive and difficult breathiiig ; a severe attack 
of this Aatiire«bUp;ed himvby the king's express order, 
to quk theield m the middle of that short war be< 
tween Prussia and the emperor respecting the siicces* 
aton oC Bavaria. Having returned by slow joume3rs 
to Berlin^ he soon after had the happiness to hear of 
his/Son's distinguishing himself by relieving the Baron 
Carloatein from the Austrian hussars. And at the 
conebision of the peace, he retired to his small villa, 
with Us Wife sad daughter, where he had the pleasure 
of entertaining the two friends, as has been nientioned. 
Carlostein he never saw more ; but Captain Seidlits 
spent all the time he could be spared from his regi« 
ment in his father's family, with whom he lived in &e 
greatest harmony. 

But Colonel Seidlits's health gradually declined. 
This however was more apparent to others, than to 
those constantly with him ; and Madame de Seidlits 
was for a long time deceived by the cheerful air her 
husband always assumed in her presence; for his mind 
remained in full vigour notwithstanding bis bodily 
weakness. Having perceived, however, for some days, 
that he shewed uncommon solicitude in arranging and 
settling his a£Pairs, she took notice of that circum- 
stance to him with an air of apprehension. 

Is it not a sufficient reason, said he, my dear friend, 
that I know I must die some time or other, and that 
I4o not ktiow how soon ? 

But why disturb your mind with business at pre« 
sent ? said she ; you are certainly in no immeoiale 
danger. 

Your are not then of the opinion of the Due df la 
Rochefoucault, replied the colonel, who says, // nya 
que la mart qui soit ceriainey et cependant nous agissons 
gomme si c'^ioit la S€uk chose inoertaine% 
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That is applicable to me as irell as to you, my deai^ 
said Madame de Seidiits. 

It 18 sOy replied the colonel ; and if I had become 
apprehensive of your dying as often as you prepared 
yourself for death, I mould have been in continual 
apprehension ever since I knew you* The colonel 
said this with such an easy air, that Madame de Seid*- 
lits became less alarmed. 

Bat although the colonel had none of the oppressive 
asthmatic attars as formerly, he felt his strength 
melting fast away : he permitted iKme of his ftunily 
however, to attend him through the night; an old 8ol« 
dier alone, who had been long in his service, lay in 
his bed-^chamber. 

A few da3rs after this conversation with his lady, 
having had a very disturbed night, he perceived the 
near approach of death. He caused himself to be 
raised in his bed in the morning, a little before the 
hour at which his family usually entered the room ; 
they were unconscious of his illness through the night ; 
his lady, with Laura and Captain Seidiits, sat around 
his bed ;— -when the colonel, smiling, said in a faint 
voice to his son. It is a long while, Seidiits, since I 
assured my wife, that, notwithstanding the difference 
of our sentiments on certain subjects, this company 
should all meet in heaven* 

I hope your prophecy will be accomplished, sir, said 
the young man ; but not for a long time» 

It is my hope, replied the colonel, that it will be 
long before the rest of the compai^ foUow; but I feel 
that I must set out som. 

Ah, father ! cried Laura, with a voice of sorrow.-^ 
Ccmtain Seidiits looked with anguidi at his mother- 
in-law. 

Why do you talk so, my dear? said Madame de 
Seidiits ; you seem a little faint this morning ; but 
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you have often recovered from more oppressive symp- 
toms. 

. Never, never ! my beloved friend, said he ; but you 
would not wish me to struggle any longer ; the hope 
of perfect recovery has been long over, and the strug- 
gle is ending. 

Alas! cried she, starting from her seat greatly 
alarmed, send for a physician. 

If you love me, said he, let there be no intrusion. 

She sunk on the bed, grasping his hand ; Let my 
latest breath, continued he, aeclare my unaltered af- 
fection. I regret that I have been able to make so 
small a provision ; but what can a soldier provide ? I 
have served a heroic monarch with fidelity: he 
knows it. Your conduct, my Seidlits, loooking at his 
son, has thrown comfort and gladness on the heart of 
your father, and made my declining years the hap- 
piest of my life. I know you will behave with duty to 
your mother, and affection to your sister. FareweU, 
ioiy beloved Theresa ; — farewell my sweet Laura ;— - 
finreweU, my Seidlits: — I resign you to his protection, 
into whose merciful hands I resign my own soul. — 
God Almighty bless you ; — once more, farewell ! — 
but I hope — I trust not for ever. — My eyes grow dim ! 
—a dark mist overhangs them ! — I see you not, my 
Theresa ! — My children ! — my organs fail !— yet my 
soul departs entire — Father of mercy, receive my 
soul! — His voice failed, and after a few sobs, this 
gallant soldier expired. 

Madame de Seidlits remained in speechless afflic- 
tion, holding the cold hand of her husband for a con- 
siderable time after he had breathed his last. Laura, 
kneeling by her mother, wept without uttering a syl- 
lable, and Captain Seidlits, unable to comfort either, 
stood motionless with grief, till a servant entering the 
chamber, Seidlits supported Laura and her mother to 
tiieir apartment, ana then retired to his own. 

82 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

'^ La gravitS est un mystere du corps^ iweent^ pour cocker Us di- 
fauts de Pesprit" rochefoucault. 

Colonel Seidlits left his family in very moderate 
circumstances. The king appointed a pension to his 
widow, and soon after promoted his son, who had 
only the rank of lieutenant, to the command of a troop 
of dragoons. This young man behaved with great ge- 
nerosity to his mother-in-law, and continued for some 
time after his father's death to live with her and his 
sister ; but, on his being obliged to attend his regi- 
ment, Madame de Seidlits took the resolution of re- 
turning to her native country, which she put in exe- 
cution notwithstanding the strongest solicitations on 
the part of Captain Seidlits, whose friendship and af- 
fection for them both made him exceedingly desirous 
of their remaining in Germany. 

When we were led into this long digression, we 
left Madame de Seidlits in conversation with Fatiier 
Pedro, which was interrupted by the coming of Laura 
and Father Mulo. The latter always harboured fears 
that Madame Seidlits's lone residence in a country of 
heretics had diminished in her mind that salutary hor- 
ror in which he thought they should be held by every 
sincere catholic. To counteract this, and to revive 
her faith in those points which he considered as most 
essential, he sent ner, since her arrival at Naples, a 
large folio of divinity, earnestly entreating her to pe- 
ruse it attentively along with her daughter, telling her 
at the same time that she might rely on having the 
second volume as soon as they had read the first* 

Have you perused that admirable work, my dear 
daughter ? said Father Mulo, seeing the book He on 
the table. 

I have begun it, replied Madame de Seidlits ; it is 
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m book of .too serious a nature to be read over super- 
fkually. 

It ia indeed a work of great weight, and requires 
the utmost attention, said Father Mulo. 

It were fortunate, said Laura, if the authors of 
books which require so much attention, could write 
them; so as to command it. 

The business of an author is to write books, said 
Father Mulo, with becoming graidty ; it is the duty 
of the reader to command tus attention when he pe« 
ruses them* 

You are indeed too hard upon authors, my good 
young lady, said Father Pedro, to expect that they 
should not only write their books, but also be obliged 
to command the attention of their readers. My 
learned brother has, with more regard to distributive 
justice, divided the toil between the author and the 
reader. 

In my humble opinion, replied Laura, smiling, he 
allots too large a j^roportion of the task to the cour- 
teous reader* It is not so easy a matter to command 
one's attention on perusing certain books as you seem 
to think. I own I never found mine more disobedi- 
ent than in the perusal of that veiy admirable work 
which the reverend father recommends. 

Your taste I am afraid, said Father Mulo, address* 
ing himself to Laura with much solemnity, is in some 
measure corrupted by books of profane history, or of 
amusement, whose merit consists in their eloquence, 
or perhaps in their wit* 

And you may judge, my dear daughter, added Fa* 
ther<]nedro» how little value ought to be put on that 
kind of merit, by its being often to be met with in 
the writioffs of infidels and heretics. 

I should be better pleased, resumed Laura, to meet 
it elsewhere ; but I nope, father, you do not fMnk 
that where tbete is wit tnere must also be infidelity. 

s3 
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Why really, daughter, said Father MuIo,aii8weiin^ 
with more gravity of manner than depth of reflection^ 
where there is much of the first, there is often reason 
to suspect some of the last. 

I cannot be of that opinion, said Madame de Seid- 
lits; for I have generally found true wit in better 
company ; and although we sometimes find infidelity 
accompanied by wit, how much oftener are we shock- 
ed with pert ostentatious infidehty without any wit 
at all? 

I am convinced my mother is in the right, cried 
Laura ; and I hope you will allow, father, tiiat there 
is not a necessary connection between them* 

Father Mulo perceiving at length that he had 
spoken a little inconsiderately, was obliged to own, 
thoiigh with evident reluctance, that he hoped there 
was not. 

I am certain there is not, added Laura ; and I am 
obliged to my mother for having made me remark in- 
stances, both in conversation and in reading, where 
not only the strength of the arguments, but also the 
purest wit, was on the side of virtue and piety* 

I can assure you, young lady, from my own expe- 
rience, said Father Mulo, with an air of great sagacity, 
and wishing to retract his first assertion, that it is al-^ 
most always the case ; — true wit and eloquence are 
generally on the side of orthodoxy* 

How comes it then that this author^ said Laura, 
pointing to the large volume, has not seasoned big 
work with a little wit or eloquence, since there is no- 
thing sinful in them ; and they would have qpiade it 
more universally read, and of course more useful ? 

How comes it ? repeated Father Mulo, who waft 
not famous for quick replies on emergencies of this. 
kind,-^how comes it, did you say ? 
. Why it comes by the diabolical malice of Satan, 
cried Father Pedroi stepping into the relief of his bro*- 
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ther ; it is all owing to the spite of our great spiritual 
enemy, who is ever ready to enliven the works of the 
wicked ; and hasy it wouid seem, perplexed the sepse 
and darkened the reasoning of this excellent author, 
so as to render it a little laborious for the young lady 
to read his work with the attention it requires* 

The ereater the effort, the more meritorious will it 
be in the young lady to perform that duty as she 
ought, resumed Father Mulo, 

True, brother, said Pedro ; and thus the malice of 
Satan is defeated, and, like the words of Balaam the 
son of Beer, what was intended as a curse is converted 
into a blessing. 

Father Pedro had a sovereign contempt for his ve- 
nerable brother ; and as he wished to retain his influ- 
ence with Madame de Seidlits without participation, 
he was too ready to display him in a ridiculous light 
before her, as in the present instance. 

But perceiving that he should have no further op- 
portunity that day of prosecuting the object of his 
visit, he withdrew, leaving Father Mulo to dine with 
his two relations, which ne did accordingly, and in 
such a manner as gave them no suspicion of his hav- 
ing already made a very ample repast at the house of 
a pious old lady, whose time of dining was two hours 
earlier than that of Madame de Seidlits: for it must 
be allowed, in justice to Father Mulo, that although 
he reasoned but feebly, and thought with difficulty^ 
he digested with uncommon force and freedom. 
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CHAPTER XLU. 
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With tract oblique 



At finty as one who soa^t access, bnt iW^'cl ' 

To interrupt, side-lopg ie works hi»> way. - - . « • /. 

As when a ship by skilful steersman wrought 

Nigh river^s mouth or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oil so steers, and shifts her sails; 

So varied he. ** milton. 

Father Pedto having found Madan^e de Seidlits less 
tractable than he expected, resolved, on the next oc- 
casion, to sound Laura herself, and try to dispose her. 
to th^ purpose he had in view. Accordingly, a few 
days after, on being left alone with her, he turned the 
conviersation on the subject of charity; mentioned 
some individuals who distinguished themselves by the 
exercise of this virtue, and dwelt particularly, on Ze- 
luco, whoiQ he represented as one of the most chari- 
table persons he had ever known ; adding,^ that those 
were happv who were blessed with benevolent and 
charitable inclinations, but much more were they to 
be envied, who were also blessed with the means of 
putting such inclinations into action. 

Laura agreeing with him in this sentiment, he said. 
Would not you be happy, my daughter, to be in this 
enviable situation ? 

I flatter myself, replied she, that if I ever had a 
great desire to be rich, it proceeded from a dispositioi^ 
to relieve the distressed* But it has been remarked, 
father, added she, that those who have nothing to give, 
are wonderfully generous; and I myself have known 
some, who, when they had not the power, expressed 
the strongest inclination of being hberal ; yet when 
they afterwards came to have the power, seemed en- 
tirely to lose the inclination* Those observations give 
me diffidence in myself; I am not certain what alter- 
ation riches might make in my own disposition. 
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I have no diffidence of you, said the father. 

Of this, at least, I am certain, said Laura, that if 
I could know before-hand, that wealth would have 
the same effect on me that it seems to have had on 
some of my acquaintance, I should refuse it were it 
offered to me. 

Depend upon it, my dear daughter, said Father 
Pedro, those ^ou allude to never had charitable and 
benevolent dispositions ; they have only affected tp 
have them, when they well Knew that nothing was 
expected, nor would be received from them. Their 
real dispositions appeared afterwards when they be- 
came rich. — But in you, my dear child, exists the 
reality, not the semblance, of benevolence ; and riches 
could only enable you to extend your generosity, not 
render it more sincere. 

Laura thanked him for his good opinion. 

I should have still a better opinion of you, said fa- 
ther Pedro, if I had not been mformed that you re* 
fused this very enviable power. 

I have no idea of what you mean, said Laura. 

Tell me, in the first place, my dear daughter, whe- 
ther you really refused your hand to Signor Zeluco ? 

I did, said she without hesitation. 

And what good reason could you have, my dear 
child, for rejecting so generous a man ? 

You will allow, father, that a woman may have 
good reasons for refusing a man for her husband, al- 
though she does not think proper to reveal them to 
her lather confessor. 

You ought to have very good reasons indeed, 
daughter, for declining such a fortunate and happy 
match. 

But my particular sentiments and feelings might 
render it a verv unhappy match^ 

How could It be unhappy for you, said the f^ther> 
who would reap every aovantage by the alliance? 
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If my husband could reap none, said she, that cir- 
cumstance alone would make it an uncomfortable al- 
liance to me. 

Do not mistake me, my dear child ; your husband 
would certainly acquire a beautiful, accomplished, 
and I hope a pious wife ; but the gifts of fortune are 
all on his sfde. There are many beautiful and accom- 
plished young ladies in Italy who would be happy to 
be united to Signor Zeluco : But what probability is 
there of your having the offer of a husband of supe- 
rior fortune to his ? 

Not the least, said Laura ; but, my good father, I 
thought the question between us'related.to happiness^ 
not merely to fortune. 

It does so, answered Father Pedro; And what do 
you think of the happiness of having it in your power, 
as well as in your mclination, to do gooa to others ; 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, protect the or* 
phan, and make the widow's heart sing for joy ? 

According to your own account, father, said Laura, 
all this is done by Signor Zeluco'sfortune iedready; to 
embarrass such a generous and charitable man with 
the additional expenses which a wife occasions, she 
added with a smile, would be diverting into different 
channels that bounty which at present flows entir/ely 
upoii the naked, the orphan, and widow. 

There is no occasion for turning it into another 
channel, said the father, a little peevishly; but I peN 
ceive yon are in a jesting mood. 
, You shall not be angry, father, said Laura; if you 
are offended, I must be to blame. 

Nay, replied he, I am not offended, child; your 
vivacity cannot offend me ; I wish, however, it may 
not lead you into error. 

If ever it should, father, said Laura, I beg you will 
not, by way of expiation, enjoin me to give my hand tP 
Zeluco, for that is a penance I shall never ^uomit to* 



Laura pronounced these last words with such 
strength of emphasis, as, joined to what her mother 
had said, greatly damped the sanguine hopes of Pedro, 
with regard to the success of his mission. 



CHAPTER XUII. 

'' S*U y aun amour pur et exempt du melange de nos autrespas' 
sions, c*est celui qui est cacM au fond du cceur et que mug ig- 
norons nous-fnitnts.*' rochefoucault. 

In the mean time Signora Sporza became so Terr, 
fond of her two relations, that she preferred their 
company to those numerous assemblies in which she 
had been accustomed, to pass her evenings. Having 
perceived that Laura had no great relish for them,, 
she formed a small select party at her own house, 
which met two or three times a week, and to which 
the honourable Mr. N — , and a few others, were con- 
stantly invited. 

This gentleman had long been on a footing of 
friendly intimacy with Signora Sporza, and now found 
an additional power of attraction to her parties in the 
lively and judicious conversation of Laura. Few men's 
company was more universally acceptable than Mr. 
N— 's ; but what rendered him peculiarly agreeable 
to Madame de Seidlits and her cfaughter, was his ac- 
quaintance with the Baron Carlostein and Captain 
Seidlits. He became known to the first during his. 
residence at Potsdam ; and the baron, on his expres« 
sing an inclination to see the camp at Magdeburg,, 
gave him a letter of Introduction to his friend Captain. 
Seidlits, who was there with his regiment ; and Mr. 
N — always spoke of those two gentlemen in high> 
terms of commendation. 

Laura was seldom or never in company with Mr.. 
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N— , without making fresh inquiry concerning her 
brother* It was not in Mr. N — ^'s power to talk 
much of him, without his friend Carlostein's being in- 
eluded in the circumstances of the narradve ; and every 
anecdote relating to those gentlemen seemed highly 
interesting to Madame de Seidlits^ and still more so 
to Laura. 

Pray, sir, said she to Mr. N — , one evening when 
the rest of the company were engaged at cards, is 
my brother as fond of horses as ever ? 

He is remarkably fond of his horses, replied Mr. 
N — ; and no officer in the army is esteemeci a better 
rider. 

He is very graceful on horseback, said Laura. 

He is very much so, replied Mr. N— . 

I do not think the scar on his face at all disfigures 
him, said Laura. 

He had no scar on his face, madam, when I saw 
him, replied Mr. N— . 

No scar ? said Laura, with surprise^ 

No, madam; — not Captain Seidlits: his friend, the 
baron, indeed, has a very honourable scar covered 
with a piece of black plaster, which does not disfigui-e 
him in the least. 

I thought you had mentioned him, said Laura, 
blushing very deeply. 

A considerable degree of intimacy was ^adually 
formed between Mr. N — and this young lady. It 
was hardly possible for them not to have a mutual 
esteem for each other. Laura had received the most 
&vourable impression of Mr. N*- from Signora Spor- 
za, who had spoke of him as a man of sense, integrity, 
and benevolence ; and her own observation of his con- 
versation and behaviour confirmed her in the justice 
of her friend's representation. He on the other hand, 
while he agreed with the general opinion of the graces 
of Laura's face and person; was stui more struck with 
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her other accomplishments, with the genuine modestj 
and unaffected dignity of manner which accompanied 
her beauty : she was equally free from coquetry and 
disguise ; her sentiments or those around her might 
be easily guessed by her behaviour. 

To those of whom she had but an indifferent opini- 
oiiy she observed such a degree of cautious and polite 
reserve as rendered it very difficult for them to be on 
a footing of any degree of freedom or ease with her, 
however strongly they were desirous of being so. But 
to those of whom she thought well, and particularly 
to Mr* N — , she behaved with a natural frankness, 
expressive of confidence and good-will. 

Vet although this engaging frankness of manner was 
extended to her male friends as well as her female, it 
was always attended with such expressive purity and 
dignity as precluded Hcentious hopes or wishes ; for 
innate modesty pervaded the easy openness of her 
Bianners, appeared in all her words, actions, and 
gestures, and presided even in her dress. As often 
as the mode seemed to lean to the opposite side, 
Laura had the art of making hers retain the fashion* 
able air, while she corrected the circumstance which 
she disapproved. 

Mr. N— had the same degree of esteem and ap* 
probation of Laura, which she made no difficulty of 
declaring for him ; and there was no engagement 
which he would have preferred to passing an evening 
at Signora Sporza's, when he knew that Laura was to 
be of the party. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Cliaracieristic sketches* 

Mr. N — had for his servant out of liyery, one Bu- 
chanan, a Scotchman, to whom his master's growing 
attachment to Laura gave the greatest concern ; and 
his concern augmented in proportion to the beauties 
and accomplishments which he himself could not help 
observing in that young lady, and the good qualities 
he heard ascribed to her; for he had too good an opi- 
nion of his master's taste and penetration to think him 
capable of a lasting attachment to one who was not 
remarkably accomplished. But Laura had one failing 
which, in this man's opinion, neither beauty, nor for-^ 
tune, nor understanding, nor an assemblage of every 
good quality of mind or person could compensate — 
she was a Roman catholic. 

That his master should be captivated, and possibly' 
drawn into a marriage with a woman of that religion, 
Buchanan considered as one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that could happen to him, and he knew it would 
be viewed in the same light by Lady Elizabeth, Mr. 
N — 's aunt, by whom he had been placed with her 
nephew. The strong attachment this man had for his 
master, and his extraordinary zeal for his welfare, 
prompted him to intermeddle in matters which did 
not properly belong to him, and to offer his advice 
much oftener than it was wished or expected. 

One day when Mrw N — dined at home, and ex- 
pected nobody but Mr. Steele, who lived with him, 
the latter invited Mr. Squander, and he brought along 
with him a certain Mr. Bronze, one of those gossiping 
companions, who know every body, are of every body's 
opinion, and are always ready to laugh at every body's 
joke; who nestle themselves into the intimacy of men 

of fortune aad rank, allow themselves to be laughed 
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at, are invited on that account, or to fill a vacant chair 
at the table ; and sometimes merely to afford the land« 
lord the comfort of having at least one person in the 
company of inferior understanding to htmself, whose 
chief employment is to fetch and carry tittle-tattle ; 
become at length as it were one of the family, and are 
alternately caressed and abused like any other spaniel 
in it. This person had, many years ago, come to 
Italy with a party of young English, who, as they 
posted through the country, dropped him sick at 
Ferrara ; and having resided ever since in Italy, he 
was thought to have some taste in pictures, antique 
intaglios, cameos, statues, &c, and had picked up a 
considerable fortune by selling them to his country- 
men who came to Rome or Naples. 

Mr. Squander would not, for his own private satis- 
faction, have given a horse-shoe for all the antiquities 
in Rome, and had no more taste in painting than his 
pointer; yet, thinking that he must carry home a 
small assortment of each, were it only to prove that 
he had been in Italy, Mr. Bronze had been recom- 
mended to him as a great connoisseur, who would 
either furnish him with what he wanted, or assist him 
in purchasing it. 

Buchanan waited at the sideboard. They talked 
of an assembly, at which Messrs. N — , Squander, and 
Steele, had been the preceding evening. The first 
spoke with warmth of the beauty of Laura. The an- 
tiquaricui, who had also seen her, said, her face had 
a great resemblance to a certain admired madonna of 
Guido's. — Mr. Squander observed, that he thought 
she was very like a picture which he had seen at 
Bologna, but whether it was painted by Guido or by 
Rheni, he could not recollect. — Mr, N — said, smiling, 
that it was probably done by both, as they often paint- 
ed conjunctly ;— but, however that may be, continued 

T 3 
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he, the young lady I mentioned, has one of the finest 
countenances that I ever saw either in nature oir on 
canvas. Buchanan, who was sorry to hear his master 
praise her with such a warmth, shook his head. 

You have seen many handsomer in Scotland ? said 
Squander, addressing himself to Buchanan. 

I wiU not presume to make any comparisons, Mr. 
Squander, replied Buchanan ; for, on the present oc- 
casion, I doubt they would be thought odious. 

Mr. N — had often desired Squander to leave off 
the indecent custom which he had, of addressing the 
servants, but without effect. So taking no notice of 
.what passed between him and Buchanan, he proceed- 
ed to praise Laura's accomplishments, particularly 
her voice, and her execution on the piano-forte. 

Your countrywomen, said Squander, renewing his 
attack on Buchanan, prefer the Scotch fiddle. — The 
antiquarian laughed very heartily, and all the footmen 
tittered at this jest, which Squander himself called a 
bon mot. — A bon mot! repeated Steele.*— Yes, by 
G— <l, said Squander, and as good a one aa ever 
George Bon Mot uttered in his life. What think 
jou, Buchanan? 

It certainly bears this mark of a good joke, Mr. 
Squander, said Buchanan, that it has been often re- 
peated ; yet there are people who would rather be 
the object than the rehearser of it. 

You are a wit, Mr. Buchanan, said Bronze, tip- 
ping the wink to Squander, and you will certainly 
make your fortune by it* 

If I should fail that way, Mr. Bronze, I may try 
what is to be done by the haberdashing of intaglios 
and cameos, and other hardware, said Buchanan. 

A great many more of ^our countrymen, indeed, 
have made their fortune as pedlars than as wits, re* 
sumed Squander. 
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Thje antiquarian bum into a load fit of laughtitr at 
this sally^ dapping his hands and cryingi Excellent 
bravo ! 

Buchanan, obierYiog that Mr. N — waa displeased 
at .what was going on, made no reply, till Squander 
pushed him, by saying, What have you to say to 
that, Buchanan? 

AH I have to say, Mr. Squander, is, that I have 
known some of my countrymen, as well as yours, 
who were beholden to their fortune for all the ap- 
plause their wit received. 

Although Mr. N— * could with difficulty refrain 
from smiling at this remark, assuming a serious air, 
he told Buchanan, there was no need Of his further 
attendance ; and when be withdrew, Mr. N — started 
another subject, which prevented the antiquarian and 
Mr« Squander from abusing Buchanan, for which h« 
saw them pr^ared. 

Mr. N^r-» however, spoke not in his usual afiable 
manner to Buchanan the whole evening, and when 
be went out, addressing one of the footmen instead 
of Buchanan, as was his custom, he said, he was 
going to Madame de Seidlits. 

Buchanan, imagining that his master was highly 
displeased with him, imputed it to his having shaken 
his head at the praises of Laura; and was now move 
convinced than ever, that Mr. N— >- was desperate^ 
in love with her, and in inmiediate danger ot propos*- 
ing marriage to her. 

Under this apprehension he resolved to use every 
means, even at the risk of greatly o&ndina his rooster, 
ta .prevent a measure which he thought mametrieally 
opposite to his interest and happiness. Knowing that 
ascertain baronet, who was uncle to Mr. N-^ by the 
mother^ and whose presumptive heir Mr. N-^ was, 
had lately arrived at Rome, and was soon 6kpe«(ed 
at Naples ; Buchanan imagined the most likely means 

tS 
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he could use to accomplish his purpose, was to inform 
the baronet ; he therefore determined to write to him 
all his fears relative to his master. Buchanan had 
been educated at an university, and had learning 
sufficient to render him a pedant ; to have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his learning therefore, in all pro- 
bability, was an additional motive for his writing the 
foUowmg letter to the baronet : 

" Honored Sir, 

*^ Hearing of your arrival at Rome, I think it my 
indispensable duty to inform you, that my master, and 
your nephew, the honourable Mr. N — , has been seized 
with a violent passion for a young lady denominated 
Laura Seidlits, who lately arrived at this city from 
Germany. The young woman is of a comely coun* 
tenance — VuUus nimium lubricus aspiciy and, as far as 
I have hitherto been able to learn, of a very tolerable 
reputation. Yet, notwithstanding the fairness of her 
character and countenance, she is at bottom a black 
papist. — Hinc iUcB lachryma I — This is the cause of 
my affliction ; for were she as beautiful as Helen of 
Greece, Cleopatra of Egypt, or even as Mary Queen 
of Scots, she, being, like the aforesaid Mary, of the 
popish persuasion, would be a most unsuitable spouse 
for my master. Yet there is hardly a day goes over his 
head that he is not in this young woman's company^ 
and the Lord above only knows how far a headstrong 
youth, instigated by passion, may push matters, more 
especially as he generally meets ner at one Signora 
Sporza's, a very pawky* gentlewoman, who under- 
stands what's wnat as well as any woman, in Naples, 
and being the relation of the sdToresaid Laura, will 
leave no stone unturned to get her linked to Mr. N— • 

^^ I once had hopes, that as the young woman at- 
tends mass regularly every day— for those poor de- 

•Sly. 
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luded creatures shew more zeal for their own super* 
stition than some protestants do for true religion — I 
had once hopes, I say, that she might object to mar- 
rying a protestant. ^ut I am informed, that, as the 
song is, Her mother did so before her, which has 
greatly diminished my hopes of refusal on her part ; 
for it IS natural to conclude that the mother has given 
the daughter a tincture of her own disposition, and 
you know, sir, that 

*' Quo semel est imbuta reeenSf servahit odorem 
Testa diu." 

^< 1 am sure I need add no more to convince you 
of the misery that such a match as this would occasion 
to all Mr« N — 's relations, particularly to his honoured 
aunt, who holds Antichrist and all his adherents in the 
greatest detestation. You must likewise be sensible, 
uiat a popish wife, however fair her aspect, must give 
I^ a aark prospect to a protestant husband, inasmuch 
as her religion instructs her that she is not obliged to 
keep faith with heretics. — Heuy quotiesjldem mutatos- 
que Deosjkbit ! 

^' These reflections are so manifest, that you will 
wonder they do not occur to Mr. N — ; but you must 
remember, that he is blinded by the mist of passion, 
and in that state people cannot perceive the force of 
reason ! — Qjaid enim ratione timemus aut cupimus* — 
Yet if you could find a plausible pretext for desiring 
Mr. N — to meet you at Rome, instead of allowing 
him to wait for you here at Naples, I am convinced 
he would obey your summons ; and when he is re- 
moved from the opportunities of seeing this young- 
woman, he may possibly be beyond the influence of 
her attraction, and above the wiles of her ^oadjutor^; 
and you may then prevail upon him to listen to thc^ 
voice of reason, abandon this land of superstition and 
delusion, where we have sojourned too long, and re- 
turn directly to Britain ; whereas it would be as easy 
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to whistle the lavrocks out of the A^, ^ to make hini 
agree to this proposition while he remains within eye* 
shot of this same Laura Seidhts. 

*' X am, with all due respect, 
^* Honoured sir, 
*' Your most obedient servant, 

" GEORGE BUCHANAN." 

The gentleman to whom this letter was addressed^ 
had already received a hint from a friend of his at 
Naples to the same purpose ; he therefore determined 
to follow Buchanan's advice, and actually wrote to 
his nephew, that it was not in his power to proceed 
to Naples, as he had intended, and expressing a strong 
desire of seeing him and Mr. Steele at Rome. 

However fond Mr. N — was of Laura's company^ 
he could not think of allowing his uncle, for whom, 
independent of otKer considerations, he had a very 
great respect, to return to England without waiting 
on him; he therefore took his leave of Signora Sporza 
and her two friends a few days after receiving this 
letter, and he and Mr. Steele set out for Rome, ac- 
companied by Buchanan and two footmen. 

Signora Sporza told him at parting, that she was 
herself engaged to a lady of her acquaintance, who 
had business of importance at Rome, to make that 
jaunt with her, so that she expected very soon to have 
the pleasure of meeting him m that city. 

Squander, and two or three other young English- 
men, finding their time pass a little heavily without 
Mr. N — and Steele, followed them on the third day 
after they set out* 

* The larks from the sky. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

*^ VhypocHiie eat wn homtnage que le vice rend d la veriu*' 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

Zeluco plainly perceived at their next meeting the 
ill success of the father's negotiation, in spite of the 
palliations with which it was communicated. As his 
hopes had been greatly raised, his disappointment 
was great in proportion : his enraged spirit, unaccus- 
tomed to restraint, on this occasion was deaf to the 
dictates of caution, and rejected the mask of hypo- 
crisy; he raved like a madman, poured curses on 
both mother and daughter, particularly the latter, on 
whom he vowed vengeance for what he termed her 
insolence, and for cul the trouble and vexation she 
had given him. 

Father Pedro crossed himself, and began to repeat 
his Pater Noster. 

Come, come, father, said Zeluco, do not let you 
and I keep up the farce with each other any longer. 
I know you have too much sense to lay any stress on 
these mummeries ; and I am not such a fool as to 
think that a woman is to be won by crossings or 
prayers. 

you have as good a chance that way, however, 
replied the father, as by swearing and raging like a 
fury. 

1 will have her one way or another! exclaimed 
Zeluco. > 

And what way do you intend to take next ? said 
Pedro. 

ril have her by force. — I'll have her seized and 
carried aboard a vessel. — FU fly with her to Algiers ! 
to the West Indies ! — any where ! exclaimed he wit) i 
a loud voice, and stamping with his foot; for she 
sliall be mine ; — by all the gods, she shall ! 
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Of all the gods, said Father Pedro calmly, the god 
of hell was the only one who was driven to the mise- 
rable shift of committing a rape to get himself a wife ; 
do you intend to imitate A/m, signor ? * ^ 

I do not care who I imitate, roared Zeluco, were 
it the devil. 

In the present case, however, you will not even 
have the satisfaction of imitating him throughout; for 
although you may hurry yourself to hell, you have 
little chance of carrying the lady along with you. I 
would advise you, therefore, to adopt some less des- 
perate expedient. 

What expedient? cried Zeluco; I can think of 
none ; I can hardly think at all. — But if thou canst 
assist me in obtaining this woman, thou wilt eternally 
oblige me, priest; and thou i^halt have money enough 
to build a church. 

Although Zeluco in his rage thus threw himself 
open, and put himself in some degree in the father's 
power, the latter was resolved not to follow his ex- 
ample, and put himself in Zeluco's. He plainly per- 
ceived, indeed, that Zeluco did not imagine that he 
had acted from motives of piety ; but whatever sus- 
picions he might entertain, Pedro considered that 
there was some difference between being suspected 
of a villainy, and actually avowing it ; he therefore 
assured Zeluco, that he would have no further con- 
nection with him in this business, and that he wouM 
inform against him if he made any criminal attempt 
on Laura. He acknowledged, he said, that as he had 
thought- his marriage with that young lady would be 
happy for both, and agreeable to the worthy lady her 
mother, besides conducing to other good purposes, 
he should have been extremely happy to have pro- 
moted it; but after the furious and unwarrantable 
projects he had just heard of, he desired to have no 
more to do with it, directly ot indirectly. 
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• This calm remoDstrance brought Zeluco to bis 
senses ; he now perceived that the person he had to 
deal with, and wnose assistance he still thought might 
be of use, was of too wary a character to act without 
a cover, to which he might retreat on occasion. 

After a little recollection, he replied in conciliating 
terms. Surely, father, you cannot imagine that what 
has escaped me in a moment of passion is my serious 
intention ; my own reflections would very soon have 
convinced me of the folly and wickedness of an at- 
tempt which your prudence has in an instant put in a 
just light. I think myself most happy in such a friend, 
on whose wisdom I may rely, and whose counsels I 
shall ever be ready to follow. My love and respect 
for the virtuous young lady is such, that I will use 
every lawful means in my power to obtain her hand. 
I know the well-placed confidence wnich she has in 
you, and I most earnestly beg that you will use your 
influence with her in my favour. In the mean time, 
my dear father, I am sensible of the trouble which I 
give you ; and as the only way in which you permit 
me to shew my gratitude is by enabling you to extend 
your benevolence to the deserving and the necessitous, 
I beg you will accept of this, which you will apply to 
whatever pious purpose you think proper : — So say- 
ing, he put a purse of sequins into the father's hands, 
assuring him of double the sum, independent of what 
he had already promised, on the successful conclusion 
of the business. 

Now, my son, replied the monk, you talk rationally ; 
and reason always suggests a mode of action opposite 
to what is prompted by rage. You have already gain- 
ed the good opinion of the young lady's mother; 
please to recollect how you gained it ; not by vio- 
lence, but by gentleness, by rendering her an essen- 
tial service : and although the young woman herself 
seems indisposed towards you; yet who knows what a 
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sense of gratitude might do ? — it might have the same 
effect on the daughter that it has had on the mother. 
The last obligation you laid on the family was of a 
pecuniary nature, which is more apt to make an im< 
pression on an old heart than on a young ; but there 
are obligations which make deeper impressions on 
young hearts than on old. 

What obligations are those?— *I am ready to do 
whatever you direct. 

Opportunities of this kind may occur, said the fa- 
ther, and then your own good sense will direct yoa 
how to profit by them. In your rage you proposed 
methods the most likely to make her detest you, and 
love those who should have the good fortune to free 
her from you ; you spoke not like yourself, but like a 
robber^ like a ravisher. A man who attempted what 
you threatened, would draw upon himself her just 
hatred"; whereas he who did the reverse, who had 
the good fortune to save her from such an attempt, 
might probably gain her love. 

Havmg said this in a very significant manner. Fa- 
ther Pedro took his leave. In spite of Zeluco's en- 
deavours to prevail on him to be more explicit, after 
remaining forsome time in profound meditation, — He 
who has the good fortune, said he, repeating to him- 
self the words which Pedro had pronounced with em- 
phasis ; He who has the good fortune to save her 
from such an attempt might probably gain her heart. 
Who can make such an attempt? — How can I deliver 
her from dangers to which she is not exposed ? 

He conjectured, however, that the father meant to 
convey a hint to him respecting some emergency, 
which he knew would occur, although he was re- 
solved not to be further explicit ; and determined to 
observe his words and actions attentively, in the 
hopes of discovering his meaning more clearly. 

Two days after, he was able more fully to compre- 
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hend thb fatTier'sidea; when he informed ^eluco that 
he had just left Madame de Seidlits and her daughter; 
that Laura having often expressed a curiosity to visit 
Mount Vesuvius, her mother, who had formerly op- 
posed it, had now agreed to it, on his offering to ac- 
company her and Signora Sporza ; that accordingly 
he and these two ladies were to dine next day at 
Portici, visit the mountain in the evening, and return 
to Naples the same night. — If you are eager to be of 
the party, added he, i will endeavour to obtain the 
ladies' consent. 

Zelnco, engrossed by reflection, did not give an im- 
mediate answer. 

But I know, continued the father, you have been 
there already ; and possibly do not choose to return 
agaih. ' 

Pi*$iy, my good father, said Zeluco, rousing from 
his reverie, at what hour do you propose returning to 
town? 

It is impossible to say exactly, replied Father Pe- 
dro ; I dare say it will be late enough, for I And Sig- 
nora Laura wishes td see the explosions to the great- 
est advantage; but I perceive we cannot have you. — 
I shall not, however, inform the ladies that I made 
you the proposal, or that you so much as know of the 
expedition, lest they should accuse you of want of 
gallantry. Adieu. — I can stay no longer at present. 

What servants do you take with you? resumed 
Zeluco. 

I really do not know, said the father ; but I must 
be excused, I cannot stay any longer now ; — one of 
my penitents waits for me.— Servants ! — let me see — 
there will be no need of many servants. I presume 
we shall have only Giacomo. The muleteers will be 
with us till we regain the carriage; and then we shall 
have only the coachman and Giacomo to attend us to 
town. Saying this, the cautious monk hurried away, 

VOL- XXXIV. u 
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leaving Zeluco satisfied respecting the meaning of his ^ 
former hints. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

^ Revenge, at first thought sweet. 

Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils." M iltor . 

Zeluco now determined to plan an attack on the la- 
dies as they returned from the mountain, to drive off 
the assailants, and assume the merit with Laura of 
having saved her from robbery and assassination. 

Having communicated his design to his valet-de- 
chambre, the confidant and accomplice of many of 
his villanies ; the scheme seemed practicable and safe 
in all respects, except in the necessity which appeared 
of employing many agents. The valet, however, un- 
dertook the business with the assistance of only one 
person, and spoke with a confidence of success seldom 
acquired otherwise than by experience in similar 
scenes. « 

Being now convinced of Signora Sporza's dislike 
to him, and having a violent suspicion that it was 
through her means that Laura was so ill disposed 
towards him, Zeluco expressed some anxiety with 
regard to Signora Sporza, lest she might suspect the 
source of the attempt. — The valet assured him, that 
she should be particularly attended to, for he would 
order hb companion to nre his pistol so close to her 
ear, that, though charged only with powder, it would 
confound her sufficiently to prevent her from making 
observations, and terrify the rest of the company into 
non-resistance. 

This suggested a horrid piece of wickedness to the 
vengeful mind of Zeluco, which, however, he did not 
communicate to the valet ; but next day, when he 
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understood that every thing was arranged, he desired 
to see the pistol with which the man was to arm his 
companion : — You are certain it is charged with pow- 
der only ? said he. — I am very certain, repliea the 
valet ; for I charged it myself. Let the fellow fire 
then directly at her head ; this will frighten her into 
silence, said Zeluco, and render every thing easy.— - 
He then gave him very particular directions in what 
manner they were to behave to Laura ; and, sending 
the valet to fetch something from a distant part of the 
house, he slipped two bidlets into the pistol: the 
hatred and thirst of revenge, which burned in his 
breast, against Signora Sporza, overcoming his cau- 
tion, and prompting him to a measure which might 
have produced a discovery of the whole plan. 

Before these two emissaries set out, Zeluco again 
repeated to the valet not to allow his companion to 
touch Laura, but to pull Signora Sporza entirely out 
of the carriage, and then fire the pistol in her face; 
which would be the signal for Zeluco himself to make 
his appearance. 

In the evening, Zeluco waited on Madame de Seid- 
lits, where he found Father Mulo ; he affected great 
surprise when she told him that her daughter, Sig- 
nora Sporza, and Father Pedro had set out that same 
morning on an expedition to Mount Vesuvius, and 
that they were not as yet returned. 

When the night advanced without tiieir appearing, 
Madame de Seidlits became uneasy; the noise of 
every carriage gave her hopes that it was theirs ; and 
every disappointment when the carriage passed in- 
creased her uneasiness. 

xWhen Madame de Seidlits first began to express 
her apprehension, Zeluco withdrew on pretence of 
an engagement ; and Father Mulo remained, as he 
said himself, to comfort Madame de Seidlits, in case 

v2 
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any misfortune should really have happened to Laura 
and the rest of the party. ^ 

Madame de Seidlits had heard, in general, of peo- 
ple being sometimes hurt by the fall of the substances 
exploded from the mountain : her alarmed imagina- 
tion prompted her to make particular inquiries on 
this subject; and Father Mulo's retentive memory sup- 

glied her with every instance of that kind which had 
appened for many years back ; but he added, at the 
close of every example, that such a misfortune having 
happened to the people he mentioned, could not be 
considered as a positive proof that the same had be- 
fallen any of the company for whom she was so much 
interested ; and if the like had happened to some of 
tkenii still it was possible that Laura was not the un- 
fortunate persons for which reason, added he, my 
dear madam, you ought to keep yourself in perfect 
tranqmllity, and hope for the best ; because vexing 
yourself will be of no manner of use, but is rather a 
tempting of Providence, and may draw down upon 
your head the very misfortune you dread, or some 
other as bad. By such reasoning Father Mulo en- 
deavoured^ with uninterrupted perseverance> to quiet 
her fears* 

What effect this method of eonveving comfort 
mi^ht have produced on the mind of Madame de 
Seidlits, can never be known, for her imagination was 
too much alarmed to permit her to attend to his dis- 
course : besides, although it may seem a bold word, 
no ecclesiastic ever possessed the faculty of speaking 
•without being listened to, in greater perfection than 
the reverend Father Mulo. 

On leaving Madame de Seidlits, Zeluco mounted 
his horse, and rode directly towards the place which 
he had fixed on for the attack. Having perceived his 
emissaries in waiting, he turned his horse without 
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seeming to take notice of them, and rode slowly back- 
wards and forwards^ till he saw the carriage coming 
briskly along. The valet and his companion, with 
masks on their faces, riding furiously up to the car- 
riage, ordered the driver to stop, on nam of having 
his brains blown out; the driver mstantly obeyed, and 
Giacomo fell from his horse on his knees, supplicating 
for mercy in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; to whom, after he had recovered his recollec-* 
tion a little, he added St. Januarius. — Father Pedro 
also prayed with much seeming fervency, invoking 
the aid of St. Dominic, and a whole host of other 
saints. 

After the valet had taken the ladies' purses, which 
were instantly presented to him, the other fellow 
dragged Signora Sporza out of the chaise : she ex- 
claimed that every thing had been delivered to them, 
and attempted to get into the carriage again ; but the 
fellow, standing between her and it, presented his pis- 
tol, which flashed without going on. Zeluco seemg 
the flash, and hearing the screams of Laura, galloped 
towards the carriage, hallooing, and threatening the 
assailants with immediate death if they did not dedist: 
but the fellow, whose pistol had snapped, fearing that 
he should not be thought to have performed his part 
properly, if he did not actually fire it, cocked it 
once more, and fired it off in such a hurried manner, 
that both the bullets passed the head of Signora 
Sporza, and one of them lodged in Zeluco*s shoulder. 

This staggered him a little; but the attackers flying, 
he came up to the carriage in time to prevent Laura 
from rolling out of it : she had retained her presence 
of mind while she considered the assailants simply as 
robbers ; and after delivering their money, seeing Sig- 
nora Sporza pulled violently out of the carriage, she 
called to Father Pedro to assist her ; but on hearing 
the pistol ficed, which she imagined had killed her 
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friend, she fainted in the chaise. Signora Sporza also 
was greatly alarmed ; but seeing the aggressors fly, 
she rose from her knees, on which she had sunk when 
the pistol was fired, and assisted Zeluco and Father 
Pedro in their endeavours to recover Laura ; who, as 
soon as she recognised Signora Sporza and the father, 
and understood that the danger was over, exclaimed, 
What blessed aiigel h^ delivered us from the ruffians ? 
Father Pedro immediately answered. We all owe our 
deliverance to Sienor Zeluco. — Signor Zeluco ! cried 
Laura, with painful surprise. Yes, my daughter, add- 
ed he, and here he is to receive our grateful acknow- 
ledgments. We are all highly indebted to you, signor, 
said she. — How providential was your coming! 
added Father Pedro. — Considering the hour of the 
nieht, said Signora Sporza, his coming seems mira- 
culously so. 

Zeluco then informed them how he was induced to 

* meet them ; that as he drew near the carriage, hearing 

the shrieks of SignoraLaura, he rode up to theruffians, 

one of whom, he said, he could have taken, had he not 

been more anxious to relieve them than to seize him. 

The driver and Giacomo having now recovered 
from their terror, the carriage was prepared, and the 
company moved towards the town. Giacomo told the 
driver as they went, that he had made an observation 
which he would communicate to him as a friend, be- 
cause it might be of use on future occasions of the 
same nature ; it was this : that while he continued to 
implore the first three persons to whom he had ad- 
dressed his prayers, no interposition had been made 
in his favour ; but that as soon as he began to implore 
the protection of St. Januarius, Signor Zeluco had ap- 
peared for the rescue of the company. C^rfo, said tiie 
coachman, St. Januarius takes the greatest care of all 
his votaries on Mount Vesuvius and the neighbouring 
district, ad ogni ucceUo suo nido e hello; but out of 
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sight of the mountain, he assured Giaeomo that St. 
Januarius was as regardless of prayers as his neigh- 
bours, and not more to be depended upon than those 
he complained of. 

When the company arrived at the house of Madame 
de SeidlitSy Father Mulo was ^ving her a circumstan- 
tial account of a robbery with assassination, which 
happened many years before on the road between 
Portici and Naples ; and, as he with wonderful accu- 
racy remarked, looking at his watch, much about the 
hour in which he was Uien speaking ; he also detailed 
the providential manner in which fiie murderer was 
discovered, and how he was broken on the wheel, to 
the edification, as Father Mulo expressed himself, of 
all the beholders, and the great comfort of the mur- 
dered person's widow. 

The powerful faculty hinted above, which the fa- 
ther possessed, and which shone with peculiar lustre 
in narrative, prevented these anecdotes from affecting 
Madame de Seidlits so much as they would otherwise 
have done. The sight of the company which now 
entered her house relieved her, however, from a set 
of very disagreeable reflections. 

Father Pedro, in the presence of the ladies, gave 
her the histoir of their adventure, in which the ge- 
nerous intrepidity of Signer Zeluco made a conspi- 
cuous figure ; and the watchful care of Providence 
in sending him to their deliverance was mentioned in 
the most pious terms. 

Madame de Seidlits then poured out the grateful 
effusions of her heart in thanks to Zeluco, who mo- 
destly acknowledged that, on seeing her alarmed at 
the ladies not returning, and being himself exceeding- 
ingly uneasy, he had, on leaving her, immediately 
mounted his horse, and galloped towards Portici, 
which he should ever consider as the most fortunate 
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incident of his Ufe, with whatever consequence the 
accident which had happened to himself should be 
attended. 

Accident ! cried Madame de Seidlits : What acci- 
dent ? — and then perceiving blood on his clothes,-— 
Alas! signor, said she, you are wounded ! send direct- 
ly for a surgeon ! 

Father Pedro, who, notwithstafiding the blood, had 
reasons of his own for thinking that he was not at all, 
or in no dangerous degree hurt, said it would be best 
that Zeluco were removed to his own house, where 
the wound would be examined more conveniently, 
and proposed to accompany him immediately. 

Madame de Seidlits, wringing her hands in the ut- 
most grief, begged that all possible care might be 
taken of him; for she should never again know com- 
fort if any accident should accrue to so worthy a man, 
particularly, added she, looking to Laura, on such an 
occasion. 

Her daughter, with more composure, but with 
visible emotion, begsed of Father Pedro not to leave 
Zeluco till his wound was dressed, which she hoped 
would not be found dangerous. 

Father Mulo desired Zeluco to be of good cheer, 
for heaven seldom permitted villainy of this kind to 
pass unpunished ; but that in case this wound should 
prove mortal, he might reh^ upon it, that the planners 
of such a daring attack would be brought to open 
shame; for sooner or later, murders were always 
discovered. 

Signora Sporza observed to Zeluco, who by this 
time was not the least alarmed in the company, that 
the wound could not be dangerous, as he had been 
able to sit on horseback while they were coming to 
town. 

Zeluco was then put into a carriage^ and slowly 
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transported to his own house, accompanied by Father 
Pedro, who did not choose to make any particular 
inquiry, nor to express the surprise he really felt at 
there being a wound at atl ; for, as the carriage went 
slowly, he was afraid of being overheard by the ser- 
vant tiiat walked by its side. The wounded man him* 
self was silent, except that once he muttered. Damn 
the awkward blockhead! and afterwards, What a 
cursed blunder ! 

As soon as he was placed in his own bed-chamber, 
Is the surgeon come ? said he to Father Pedro. 

Do you really wish for a surgeon ? said the father. 

Certainly ; don't you see how I bleed ? 

I see blood ; but I had hopes it was not from your 
veins* 

It is a cursed business: pray send for a surgeon, 
cried Zeluco impatiently. — This^ was done accord-^ 
ingly. 

The valet and his accomplice had returned before 
Zeluco had even reached the town. The former, on 
hearing that a surgeon was sent for, and seeing blood 
on his master's arm, was astonished, and cried, How 
is it possible, sir, that you can be wounded? For 

Peace, babbler, saia Zeluco. 

Can any thing be more natural, said Father Pedro 
with a sarcastical smile, than for pistols to make 
wounds, especially when fired by two such bloody- 
minded ruffians ? But I must now leave you, signer ; 
you may depend on my prayers for your recovery^ 
and that you may soon reap the fruits of your gene- 
rous valour. He then withdrew, convinced that the 
wound was fictitious, and invented as a natural inci- 
dent in the farce, which would be better acted by the 
master, the servant, and the surgeon, without his tak- 
ing any part. 
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CHAPTER XL VII. 

A medical consultation* 

As Father Pedro went out, a physician and surgeon 
ent^ed the room together. It was found that the 
bullet had entered the arm, near the shoulder, and, 
without having injured the bone or joint, was felt be- 
neath the skin on the opposite side* 

It was extracted without difficulty afler an incision. 
The doctor and surgeon then retired to another room 
to consult. The latter was a Frenchman of some 
humour, a considerable share of shrewdness, and 
much of a coxcomb. 

This wound is nothing, said the doctor. 

We must try to make something of it, however, 
replied the surgeon. 

It will heal of itself directly, resumed the doctor. 

It must therefore not be left to itself, said the 
surgeon. 

What further do you intend ? said the physician : 
little more seems necessary, except applying some 
fresh lint every day. 

Lascia Jar* a Marc Antonioy replied the surgeon ; 
I will take care that his excellency shall not be ex- 
posed to danger on the high road for at least a month 
to come. 

Unless it be to prescribe some cooling physic, and 
such a low regimen as will prevent his suffering from 
want of exercise, I can do nothing, said the physician. 

That is doing a great deal, said the surgeon ; it 
keeps the patient in low spirits, and renders him 
obedient. 

But after all, how do you intend to treat the wound 
itself? said the physician. 

I intend to treat it secundum artem^ replied the sur- 
geon. 
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Senit beni respondisti, said the physician ; and so 
much for the wound. — Now, pray what say you to 
the news ? continued the physician ; they talk of a 
Russian fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Whether that will take place or not, said the sur- 
geon, depends entirely on the king's pleasure. 

How so ? said the physician ; how can his majesty 
prevent it ? 

By threatening to sink them if they presumed to 
enter the Streights, replied the surgeon. The Tou- 
lon fleet will be sufficient. 

Toulon fleet! cried the physician: Why, what 
king do you mean ? 

Why, the king of France, to be sure, replied the 
surgeon : What other king can I mean ? 

Vi prego di scusarmif signor, cried the physician ; 
but in speaking of the king in Naples, I thought the 
king 0^ Naples might perhaps be meant. 

Aje di Dioy signor, replied the surgeon ; non nCe 
venuto mai in pensiero ; but I believe, added he, look- 
ing at his watch, our consultation has lasted a decent 
time enough. 

The physician being of the same opinion, they re- 
turned to the patient's bed-chamber. The doctor 
ordered a low diet, and cooling ptisans in great abun- 
dance.. 

What do you think of the wound ? said Zeluco to 
the surgeon. 

It would be rash to speak decisively at the very first 
dressing, signor, said the surgeon. 

But what is your general notion? resumed Zeluco. 

Why, signor, if my friend here will answer for 
keeping down the fever, I will do my best to save 
your excellency's arm. 

Save my arm ! exclaimed Zeluco ; I would rather 
be damned than lose my arm, sir. 
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That may be, signor, said the surgeon, but people 
are not always allowed their choice on such occasions. 

Zounds, sir! exclaimed Zeluco; do you think there 
is any danger of my losing my arm ? 

I am determined to save it, if possible, said the sur- 
geon, and it will afford me great pleasure to succeed. 

Here the physician interfering, begged of Zeluco 
to be composed, for nothing retarded the cure of 
wounds more than impatience; he hoped, by the great 
skill of his friend, every thing would terminate to 
his satisfaction, provided he would be resigned, and 
follow the directions that from time to time would be 
given him. 

With much internal chagrin, Zeluco was obliged 
to assume the appearance of serenity, and he pro- 
mised to obey the injunctions of those two learned 
gentlemen. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

The French surgeon. 

The following day the physician and surgeon did not 
think it expedient to take the dressings from ^e 
wound, but renewed tlieir injunctions that Zeluco 
should be kept exceedingly quiet, take his medicines 
punctually, and strictly adhere to the coolest regimen. 
As the wound now was more painful than at first, the 
patient became apprehensive of losing his arm, and 
complied with the directions given, though not with- 
out breaking out frequently into violent execrations 
on the unlucky chance by which he was reduced to 
the necessity of suffering such penance. 

Madame de Seidlits had sent a message, desiring 
that the surgeon might cfdl at her house when he left 
his patient. 
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He went accordingly; and found Father Mulo with 
her. 

I am extremely happy, madam/ said the surgeon, 
to have this opportunity of paying you my devoirs ; 
it is an honour I have long wished for. I perceive, 
by the brilliancy of your looks, that you are in charm- 
ing health. 

Pray, sir, said Madame de Seidlits with impatience, 
how do you find ? 

I ask you ten thousand pardons, madam, for inter- 
rupting you, said the surgeon; but I beg to know, be- 
fore you proceed, how the amiable and accomplished 
young lady, your daughter, does ? 

My daughter is very well, sir, answered Madame 
de Seidlits ; now will you be so obliging • 

You may command whatever is in my power, ma- 
dam, said the surgeon, bowing very low. 

Then pray tell me, sir, how you left your patient? 

I have a great many patients, madam ; but I pre- 
sume your ladyship inquires, at present, for Signer 
Zeluco. 

I do, sir, and earnestly beg to know how you left 
him ? 

Much better than I found him, madam — I have cut 
a bullet out of him. 

Poor gentleman ! cried Madame de Seidlits* 

He is not the poorer for that, madam, said the sur- 
geon ; he is a great gainer by what has been taken 
^om him. 

I hope he is in no manner of danger ? said Father 
Mulo, who was still with her. 

Alas ! father, said the surgeon, how often are our 
hopes fallacious ! — A heretic liopes to go to Heaven, 
which is impossible : Is it not, father ? 

That certainly is impossible, said Mulo. 

I knew, continued tne surgeon, that you would be 
fully convinced of that great and comfortable truth. 
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But you do not think this poor gentleman in dan- 
ger ? said Madame dc Seidlits. 

A person of your ladyship's excellent understand- 
ing must know, replied the surgeon, that gun-shot 
wounds are often attended with danger. 

This is only a pistol-shot wound, said Father Mulo. 

Very judiciously observed, father, said the surgeon; 
that certainly makes a difference ; it happens unluck- 
ily, however, that even pistol-shot wounds prove 
sometimes mortal* 

The bullet, I understand, passed through his arm 
only? said Father Mulo. 

Had it passed through his heart also^ it would have 
been more dangerous to be sure, father, said the sur- 
geon. 

You have extracted the ball — I think you .said so, 
sir ? resumed Madame de Seidlits. 

I have, madam, and quit& in the manner recom- 
mended by Mons. Lewis at Paris; it is by much 
the safest. I never made a sweeter incision in my 
life. 

It must have been very painful, said Madame de 
Seidlits, shrinking like one who suffers. 

Painful! — not in the least» madam! replied the 
surgeon ; I performed it with the greatest ease. 

I imagine, said Father Mulo, the lady meant, that 
the operation must have been painful to the patieni. 

To the patient I Oho! cried the surgeon; your 
ladyship spoke of the patient — did you ? 

I did indeed, sir ; I fear he suffered a great deal, 
said Madame de Seidlits. 

Why, yes, a good deal perhaps ; though I should 
think not a vast deal neither. — I have seen many sufier 
more ; — in short, there is no knowing, said the sur- 
geon, carelessly; then added with earnestness. But of 
this I do assure you, madam, that Monsieur Lewis's 
method is by much the best. I had the honour of 
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being a favourite eldve of his*-and, in some instances^ 
have improved on his ideas. 

I dare say, sir, said Madame de Seidlits, willing 
that he should withdraw, you will do all that can be 
done for this gentleman. I shall be glad to know, 
how he is afler the next dressing. I have heard your 
skill much commended. 

You are extremely polite and obliging, madam, said 
the surgeon, bowing : Your ladyship, no doubt, has 
passed some time at Paris ? 

I never did, sir ; I shall expect to hear from you 
to-morrow. 

I am surprised at that, said the surgeon ; I could 
have sworn that you had lived a considerable time at 
Paris. 

Prav, sir, resumed Father Mulo, will you be kind 
enough, before you go, to say whether or not you 
think this gentleman's wound will be long in healing? 
for I have not yet been able to gather from your dis- 
course what your opinion is* 

The art of surgery, my good father, replied the 
surgeon, consists in healing wounds we// and radically, 
not .soon and superficially ; the last is the art of char- 
latans. 

I honour the art of surgery, sir, said Madame de * 
Seidlits : it is one of the most useful that mankind 
possess, and particularly so to the bravest class of 
mankind. 

Your politeness can only be equalled by your ex- 
cellent understanding, madam, said the surgeon. The 
art of surgery is not only the most useful and most 
honourable, but also the most ancient of all the arts; 
it can boast higher antiquity than the art of medicine 
itself. 

Perhaps it may be so, said Madame de Seidlits. 

I will have the honour of proving it to your lady- 
ship, said the surgeon; then coughmg and adjusting 
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himself like one going to make a formal harangue^ he 
began — The earliest race of mankind 

I am fully convinced it is as you assert, said Ma- 
dame de Seidlits, interrupting him ; but I must really 
beg your forgiveness for being obliged to leave you 
at present. You will be so good as to let me know 
how your patient does after the next dressing? — Your 
humble servant, sir. — Adieu, father. 

When Madame de Seidlits was withdrawn : Is it 
possible, cried the surgeoUi that this lady was never 
at Paris ? 

She never was, I assure you, replied Father Mulo* 

That seems very extraordinary, said the surgeon. 

I had a notion, resumed the father, that there was 
a considerable number of people in the world who 
never were at Paris. 

Your reverence's notions ssre all wonderfully well 
founded, said the surgeon ; but my surprise at present 
proceeds from my not being able to conjecture where 
or how Madame de Seidlits could acquire so much 
politeness and liberality of sentiment. 

She was educated in a convent, said the father. 

That clears up the matter at once, said the sur- 
geon ; for so were you, father, and yet perhaps you 
never were at Paris any more than the lady. 

Never in my whole life, answered Father Mulo. 

Nor at Moscow, neither ? added the surgeon. 

No, never, answered the father; though I have 
heard a good deal about Muscowf^ particularly of late. 

O, you have ? said the surgeon. 

I have, indeed, answered rather Mulo; some peo- 
ple tell me it is larger than Naples. What is your 
opinion ? 

About what ? said the surgeon ; I fear I do not 
quite understand what your reverence means. 

. I only asked which you believed to be the largest 
city, Naples or Muscovy? 
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Why, I should think Naples the most populous, 
answered the surgeon, though Muscovy stands upon 
rather more ground. 

I had some suspicion of that kind myself, said Fa- 
ther Mulo. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

An anodyne sermon* 
ImpedUa verbis lassos onerantibusaures, hor. 

When Madame de Seidlits left Father Mulo and the 
surgeon, it was partly to get free of the loquacity of 
the latter; and also because Laura, who did not choose 
to appear herself, waited with impatience to know tl^ 
surgeon's opinion of Zeluco. That young lady had 
passed a very disturbed night, owing, in some mea- 
sure, to the fright, but more to the uneasiness she 
felt on account of Zeluco's wound, or perhaps rather 
on account of the occasion on which he had received 
it; for it is more than probable that Laura would 
have felt less concern had he received the same wound 
in any other cause. Of all mankind the person she 
wished least to be obliged to was Zeluco. 

Madame de Seidlits having perceived her daugh- 
ter's anxiety, although she had h^self been agitated 
by the alarming manner in which the surgeon had 
spoken, affected a degree of composure whicn she had 
not, and spoke to Laura as if there were no doubt of 
his recovery ; she afterwards desired Signora Sporza 
and Father Mulo to talk the same language to her. 
The former did so naturally; for there appeared some- 
thing mysterious and suspicious to her in the whole 
adventure, and she n^ver once believed him in any 
danger. 
Father Pedrp visited Zeluco daily^ but never thpugbt 
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proper to ask any particular explanation of the acci^ 
dent by which he was wounded : nor did the latter 
ever talk to him but on the general supposition that 
the attack had been made by real robbers. Yet they 
80 far talked without disguise to each other, that the 
father informed Zeluco of Laura's distress on his ac- 
count, the mother's precaution in softening the ac- 
counts of his illness to her daughter, advising Zeluco, 
as the best means of keeping alive the interest which 
that young lady took in him, that he should not be in 
too great a hurry to announce his perfect recovery ; 
and declaring, at the same time, that he had better 
hopes than ever of his success. 

Several days after the adventure. Father Pedro found 
the three ladies together ; and endeavouring to suit 
the account he gave of Zeluco with the sentiments he 
wished to inspire, he said, that, for his part, he did not 
know what to think of Signer Zeluco's state of health ; 
that sometimes the surgeon imagined the wound dis- 
posed to heal, that soon after he declared that it had 
a worse appearance, and threatened the most danger- 
ous consequences. But what gave him the greatest 
uneasiness was, that the physician, a man of great 
skill and penetration, had told him, that he suspected 
some secret anxiety of mind preyed upon his patient, 
producing a slow fever, which gradually undermined 
iiis strength, and destroyed the effect of the medicines; 
and he was much afraid would render a wound, which 
might otherwise have been cured, the apparent cause 
of his dissolution. Madame de Seidlits threw a look 
at Laura, as the father pronounced these words, and 
the young lady herself betrayed sjonptoms of great 
emotion.^ — Avaunt, thou prophet of evil ! cried Signora 
Sporza with an air of rullery, see you not that this 
audience cannot bear a sermon from the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah ? Nor is there need for such gloomy 
forebodings. I wUl be answerable for it| that our 
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heroic kiiight errant's wound will heal in due time, in 
spite of the secret sorrow which preys on his tender 
heart. 

Signora Sporza continued to slight every idea of 
danger, and endeavoured to keep up the spints of her 
friends, wluch seem ready to sink under the artful 
insinuations of Father Pedro. 

Signora Sporza, in consequence of the engagement 
above mentioned, set out for Rome with her compa- 
nion a few days after this conversation, having taken 
an affectionate leave of her two friends, both of whom 
were a little hurt at the want of concern she displayed 
on account of the illness of Zeluco, who, they ima- 
gined, merited more regard from her than she was 
wDling to alldw. 

When she departed. Father Pedro circulated, with- 
out restraint, such reports as he thought would an- 
swer his purpose. One day Madame de Seidlits was 
told that Zeluco was a little better, the next a great 
deal worse ; at one time it was given out, that the 
surgeon feared it might be necessary to amputate his 
arm, as the best means of saving his life ; and the fa- 
ther was always at hand to lament, that his gene- 
rous intrepidity should be attended with such conse- 
quences. 

One day he filled Madame de Seidlits's mind with 
the greatest apprehensions for Zeluco*s life; asserting 
that the agony of his wound was excruciating ; that 
he had not slept for the three last nights, and that the 
fever threatened his brain- — What a benevolent and 
liberal friend, exclaimed the father, are the poor about 
to lose ! And so he left both the mother and daugh* 
ter in very great concern. 

He haa hinted to Zeluco himself, that he intended 
to give this impression, that he might act accordingly, 
and give suitable answers to all inquiries made about 
his health. Tlie father's view was to imprint, in the 
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first place, a strong degree of compassion in the breast 
of Laura, in the hope that this would render her more 
favourable towards Zeluco ; and he purposed rettorn- 
ing that same evening to the ladies with exaggerated 
accounts of Zeluco's tortures, which, by totidly de- 
priving him of sleep, augmented the fever; and ndien 
he should perceive Laura's compassion strongly inter- 
ested, he intended again to urge his suit, in die hopes 
of obtaining some favourable declaration from Laura, 
in the event of Zeluco's recovery. 

This shrewd plan, however, was a little deranged. 
Fa^er Mulo called on Madame de Seidllts two hours 
after Pedro had left her. When he had sat a little 
while, she begged he would be so obliging as to pay 
a visit to Signer Zeluco, endeavour to see him, and 
return afterwards to her ; for his case, as she was in- 
formed, altered every hour, and she did not know 
whose account to depend upon. Laura joined in this 
request, that she might be relieved from the reverend 
fadier's conversation, which she had always felt vn^ 
commonly oppressive. 

Father Mulo's connexion with Madame de Seidlits's 
family was known to all Zeluco's servants; therefore, 
although they had received orders to admit nobody 
to his chamber except the medical people and Father 
Pedro, yet they imagined that Father Mulo was 
meant to be comprehended in the exception. He was 
accordingly introduced. 

But as Zeluco expected no such visit, he was not 
exactly in the situation he would have chosen, had he 
known of the Other's coming. The wine and sweet- 
meats which were on the table had been placed there 
on Father Pedro's account, who was always pleased to 
find a collation of that kind ready arranged when he 
called. Father Mulo expressed great satis&ction at 
seeing him look so much better than he expected> 
adding, that it would afford consdation to his friends, 
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particularly to Madame de Seidlits, when he should 
loforiQ them how well he looked. 

Alas ! father, said Zeluco, nothing is more deceit- 
ful than looks. I am in continual pain. I have not 
slept at all for these three nights. The physician 
thinks I might be better if I could get some sleep ; 
but nothing he orders has the effect, the agony of my 
arm is so violent. Oh ! — 

You had best take a glass of wine; allow me to help 
you, said the father* 

I dare not taste winej replied Zeluco ; but I beg you 
will help yourself to some; and pray, my good father, 
try at tne same time, if you can, to taste those bis- 
cuits ; you seem fatigued with walking in this sultry 
weather. There is a napkin to dry you with! you are 
in a very violent perspiration. Pray take another glass 
of wine. I will endeavour to suppress my complaints 
while you refresh yourself. The lachryma Christi is 
excellent ; do taste it. 

Father Mulo acknowledged that he was indeed very 
much fatigued, having visited many penitents that 
morning, and walked a sreat deal. After he had ate 
and drank very plentifully, thinking himself bound to 
repay Zeluco for his aereeable recast, he prepared to 
do it in the most ample manner in the only coin he 
ever carried about with him, a consolatory exhortation. 
He turned, therefore, from the buffet, and addressed 
himself to Zeluco in these words: The accident which 
has befallen you, my dear son, in all human probabt- 
liiy, is the most fortunate that could have happened ; 
you have had time during your confinement to reflect 
on your past life, and to repent of your manifold ini- 
quities. As for the pain, it is temporary and trivial 
in comparison of the pangs which sinners endure in 
purgatory. Of what account are the frivolous enjoy- 
ments of sense ? of what avail are all sublunary — ? 
&c. &c« &c« 
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In this strain, and with an uniform monotonous 
voice, mightily resembling the drone of a bee, the fa- 
ther continued his harangue with wonderful persever- 
ance, and shut his eyes, as was his custom when be 
prayed and admonished. It is difficult to say how 
long he might have continued, had he not been sur- 
prised into a full stop, in the midst of a sentence full 
of unction by the snoring of Zeluco ; who, unwilling 
to interrupt the relation of Laura, and unable to at- 
tend to wnat he said, had been long lulled into slieep 
by the lethargic hum of his voice. 

Father Mulo, opening his eyes, perceived the situa- 
tion of Zeluco. As it was no wajs uncommon to die 
father to find many of his audience in the same con- 
dition at the end of his sermons, he betrayed no marks 
of surprise on the present occasion ; but after having 
with wonderful composure finished what remained of 
his bottle, and ate a few more biscuits, he walked soft- 
ly out of the room, told the servant that his master 
bad most providentially fallen into repose, and desir- 
ed that he should on no account be distuibed dll he 
awaked of himself. 

Father Mulo, not choosing to be troubled with in- 

3uiries into particulars, sent a general message to M»- 
ame de Seidlits, importing that Signor Zeluco was a ^ 
great deal better. This afforded much pleasure to ^ 
both the mother and daughter; and the same evening, 
when Father Pedro called on purpose to strengthen 
the impression he had already made, they congrata*- 
lated him on th^ comfortable accounts they had re» 
ceived of Zeluco. As Father Pedro had not seen nor 
heard of him since he had been last with the ladies, 
he was a good deal surprised at the intelligence ; he 
could see no motive Zeluco could have for deviating 
from the plan that had been settled between them, and 
therefore declared his disbelief of the account which 
the ladies had received. Have you seen Signor Ze» 
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luco since you were here? said Madame de Seidlits. 
Father Pedro owned that he had not. — Then our ac- 
counts are later than yours, and may be depended on; 
they come from Father Mulo, who was with Signor 
ZelucOy and sent me the message afler he left him. 

There is some mistake, said Pedro angrily; he can- 
not possibly be better. 

One would imagine, however, said Laura, that there 
is nothing to put you out of humour in the intelli- 
gence we have received, and which it is certainly pos- 
sible may be true. 

The reason that I hiave to fearthat it is not, resum- 
ed Father Pedro, recollecting himself, maJces me 
averse to your adopting an opinion which will give 
double uneasiness when found to be false. 

Whether it is false or true may be soon ascertained, 
said Madame de Seidlits, who immediately sent a foot- 
man to inquire. The messenger returned in a few 
minutes, and informed them, that Signor Zeluco had 
been asleep for several hours ; and that he slept so 
calmly, there was every reason to hope he woidd be 
greatly better when he awoke. 

Heaven be praised! exclaimed the father; some 
powerful soporific must have been administered to 
produce such a lasting effect. 

Zeluco was at length awakened by Father Pedro 
himself, who was greatly irritated at what had hap- 
pened, and burned with impatience to vent his ill- 
humour. 

You seized a very seasonable moment truly for 
slumbering, said he, after a long altercation. 

I seized it not, replied Zeluco ; I am hoarse with 
telling you, that, in spite of all I could do, it seized 
me. 

After I had melted them with the accounts of your 
sufferings, assuring them you had not slept for three 
nights, when I returned with the strongest hopes of 
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improying on this favourable disposition of Laura's 
mind, continued Pedro, it was too provoking to find 
them informed that you were in perfect ease, sound 
asleep, and the effect of all my labour annihilated. 

If the whole world had been to be annihilated, I 
could not help it, cried Zeluco ; your brother Mulo 
has power to lull Prometheus asleep, in spite of all the 
efforts of his vulture. I'll tell you, father, added Ze- 
luco with vehemence, as if he intended a stronger 
illustration, your own eloquence is scarcely more pow- 
erful to rouse and animate, than his droWsy monodies 
are to benumb the senses. 

This last stroke softened the wrath and smoothed 
the brow of Father Pedro. Well, well, my friend, 
said he with a smile, repining at what is past can do 
no good ; all may yet.be repaired: that this long and 
unexpected repose has been of service to your health 
must not be denied to the ladies, but remember that 
you are to recover very slowly, and that you may pos- 
sibly relapse. 

Afler a consultation of some length,^they separated 
as good friends as ever. 



CHAPTER L. 

'* 11 egt OMSii facile de se tromper aoi'fnime mm a^en appereeooir^ 
qu*il est difficile de tromper les autres sans quHla 8*en apperfoi- 

vent," ROCHBFOUCAULT. 

About this time, Madame de Seidlits received ac- 
counts of the failure of a house at Frankfort, in which 
her husband had placed most part of the money he 
had left for the use of his widow and daughter. In the 
same house also was the residue of the money pro- 
duced by the sale of her furniture and other effects, 
when she left Germany ; part of which had served to 
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defray the expense of her journey; the rest she had 
ordered to be remitted to her banker at Naples, and 
expected every day to hear that tbls was done, when 
the sad news of the failure arrived. 

This news was accompanied, as is usual on such oc- 
casions, with the comfortable assertion that it was only 
a temporary stoppage of payment; for that the house 
would pay all it owed in time. However that might 
be, Madame de Seidlits felt very great immediate in- 
conveniency from the accident : she had already con-* 
tracted debts at Naples^ for the discharge of which her 
sole reliance was upon this money: she concealed this 
misfortune from Laura, td save ner the shock of such 
calamitous news, and in hopes that she might in a few 
posts have the first statement confirmed, that tliere 
would finally be no loss by the bankruptcy. In this 
distressing situation she lamented the absence of Sig- 
nora Sporza, who was the only person to whom she 
could freely speak on such a subject ; and she once 
thought of writing to her for a small supply of money 
for her immediate occasions: but feanng that this 
might not be convenient, or perhaps not agreeable, 
and having naturally a great reluctance to lie under 
a pecuniary obligation, she determined rather to part 
with her jewels, even those which she had received 
from her husband, and on that account valued far 
above their intrinsic worth : she accordingly applied 
to a jeweller, and sold them for a sum sufficient for 
the discharge of her most urgent debts. 

Father Pedro having seen the jeweller, with whom 
he was acquainted, coming out of Madiune de Seid- 
lits's house, entered into conversation with him, and 
endeavoured, from a prying disposition not uncommon 
to monks, to sift from him what his business with 
her was ; for he well knew that Madame de Seidlits 
was not in circumstances to purchase jewels. The 
jeweller, in consequence of her injunctions) evaded 
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his questions, which more and more excited the cu- 
nosity of Father Pedro, who did not rest till he 
learned from one of the jeweller's workmen, what 
his master's business with Madame de Seidlits was. 

This gave the father an idea of the distress of her 
circumstances far beyond what he had hitherto enter- 
tained, and inspired him at the same time with fresh 
hopes of success in the scheme he was so sanguinely 
engaged in. He immediately communicated the in* 
telugence to Zeluco, adding, tnat he imagined it would 
be no longer necessary for him to exaggerate the un- 
easiness of his wound, but rather to admit the idea 
which the ladies had already received of its being 
better: although his general health was still delicate, 
this plan woula allow him the benefit of enjoying the 
fresh air, the pleasure sometimes of seeing and paying 
his court to Laura; while the perplexed state in wtiicn 
the mother's circumstances seemed to be, with the ad- 
monitions which the father undertook on every pro- 
per occasion to give both to the mother and daughter, 
might at length dispose them to listen to his proposal. 

Zeluco waited on Madame de Seidlits and Laura 
the following day ; they both manifested sincere satis- 
faction at seeing him. Madame de Seidlits cautioned 
him, with all the solicitude of friendship, to be very 
careful of himself, till his health shoula be fully re- 
stored ; and Laura, impressed with a sense of obliga- 
tion, and softened by the danger in which he had been, 
behaved with more cordiality than she had ever shewn 
to him before. He continued to visit them very fre- 
quently, and was always received in the same manner. 

Father Pedro congratulated him on the very friendly 
reception which he met with, from which he augured 
an agreeable answer when he should next speak to 
Madame de Seidlits on the subject of Zeluco's suit, 
which he hinted he intended to do very soon; but the 
same circumstances wbidh had imparted this confi- 
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dence to the mind of the father, revived Zeluco's 
original hopes of obtaining Laura without marriage. 
He imagined that the proud spirit of both mother and 
daughter, humbled by misfortune and terrified by the 
horrors of impending poverty, would in a short time 
acquiesce in the setuements he determined to make, 
unclogged with the ceremony he detested. 

He wished not, therefore, that the father, by a pre- 
cipitate renewal of the proposal of marriage, should 
render it more difficult for him to succeed upon his 
own terms, as he expected, though perhaps at a more 
distant period. 

The wound in his arm was now on the point of 
healing ; but the fears he had undergone, the medi- 
cines he had taken, the regimen he had followed, had 
weakened him considerably, giving him also an ap- 
pearance of sickness, which corresponded with the 
accounts that had been spread of his danger, and en- 
abled him to support a delay in the gratification of 
his desires, with a degree of patience which he could 
not have displayed had he been in perfect health. 

He begged of Father Pedro, therefore, not to urge 
his former suit at present, expressing an apprehen- 
sion of disgusting the ladies by too much importunity; 
then talked of his sorrow at the thoughts of the dis- 
tress they were in, wished that the father would pre- 
vail on Madame de Seidlits to accept of a sum of 
money, with which he directly presented him, on the 

Eretence of its coming from a person who suspected 
er situation, but was unknown to Father Pedro and 
to herself, and was deternuned to conceal the trans- 
action from all the world. 

Although Zeluco behaved on this occasion with a 

good deal of address, spoke with great gentleness and 

in plausible terms. Father Pedro's penetration pervaded 

his hypocrisy, and he at once saw his motive and drifU 

Father Pedroi it must be confessed, was not a monk 
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of that rigid telf-denial and Bublime piety diat will 
entitle him, a hundred years after his death, to ca» 
nonization* 

Had Laura been inclined to meet Zeluco on his 
own termS) very possibly he would have winked at 
the connection, or given her absolution on easy terms; 
but his mind revolted at the thought of being acces- 
sary to betraying her : besides, the virtues of Madame 
de Seidlits and her daughter commanded his entire 
esteem; whereas the money he had from time to 
time received from Zduco had not produced a single 
sentiment in his favour. He wished well to both the 
Ibrmer, and would hava cheerfully served them in 
any thing not attended with great inconveniency to 
himself; but he would not have abstained from a 
pinch of snuff wh^ his nose required it, to have saved 
the other from the gallows. — For these reasons Father 
Pedro refused the money; saying, he was sufficiently 
acquainted with Madame de Seidlits, to know that 
such an offer would offend her; that as for his own 
part, he had been induced to interfere in this busi- 
ness with the sole view of rendering him the most 
essential service that, in his opinion, one man could 
do to another, by assisting him in his avowed incli- 
nation of marrying *dine of the most accomplished, 
beautiful, and virtuous women in Europe : But, con- 
tinued he, signer, if 3^u have altered your mind, my 
interference of course must end here. 

To this Zeluco replied, that he was sensible 6f 
what he owed to the tatlier ; that he would ever taike 
the warmest interest in both the ladies s but wished 
not to have his former proposal pressed on them at 
that particular time. 

SNO OF THE THIBTY-FOVRTH YOLUMS. 
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